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Benedicti de Spinoza Tractatus de Deo et Homine ejusque 
Felicitate Lineamenta. Atque Annotationes ad Tractatum 
Theologico Politicum. FEdidit et illustravit Epwarpus 
BoruMER. Hale ad Salam. J. F. Lippert. 1852. 


HIS little volume is one evidence among many of the interest 
which continues to be felt by the German students in 
Spinoza. The actual merit of the book itself is little or nothing; 
but it shows the industry with which they are gleaning among 
the libraries of Holland for any traces of him which they can 
recover; and the smallest fragments of his writings are acquiring 
that factitious importance which attaches to the most insigniti- 
cant relics of acknowledged greatness. Such industry cannot be 
otherwise than laudable, but we do not think it at present alto- 
gether wisely directed. Nothing is likely to be brought to light 
which will much illustrate Spinoza’s philosophy. He himself 
spent the better part of his life in working the language in which 
he expressed it clear of ambiguities; and such earlier draughts 
of his system as are supposed still to be extant in MS., and a 
specimen of which Mr. Boehmer believes himself to have dis- 
covered, contribute only obscurity to what is in no need of addi- 
tional difficulty. Of Spinoza’s private history, on the contrary, 
rich as it must have been, and abundant traces of it as must be 
extant somewhere in his own and his friend’s correspondence, 
we know only enough to feel how vast a chasm remains to be 
filled. It is not often that any man in this world lives a life so 
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well worth writing as Spinoza lived; not for striking incidents 
or large events connected with it; but because (and no sympathy 
with his peculiar opinions disposes us to exaggerate his merit) 
die was one of the very best men whom these modern times have 
seen. Excommunicated, disinherited, and thrown upon the 
world when a mere boy to seek his livelihood, he resisted the 
inducements which on all sides were urged upon him to come 
forward in the world; refusing pensions, legacies, money in many 
forms, he maintained himself with grinding glasses for optical 
instruments, an art which he had been taught in early life, and 
in which he excelled the best workmen in Holland; and when 
he died, which was at the early age of forty-four, the affection 
with which he was regarded showed itself singularly in the 
endorsement of a tradesman’s bill which was sent in to his 
executors, in which he was described as M. Spinoza of “ blessed 
memory.” 

The account which remains of him we owe not to an admiring 
disciple, but to a clergyman, to whom his theories were detest- 
able; and his biographer allows that the most malignant scrutiny 
had failed to detect a blemish in his character,—that except so 
far as his opinions were blameable, he had lived to all outward 
appearance free from fault. We desire, in what we are going to 
say of him, to avoid offensive collision with even popular pre- 
judices, and still more with the earnest convictions of serious 
persons: our business is to relate what he was, and leave others 
to form their own conclusions. But one lesson there does seem 
to lie in such a life of such a man,—a lesson deeper than any 
which is to be found in his philosophy,—that wherever there is 
genuine and thorough love for good and goodness, no speculative 
superstructure of opinion can be so extravagant as to forfeit 
those graces which are promised not to clearness of intellect, but 
to purity of heart. In Spinoza’s own beautiful language,— 
“‘justitia et caritas unicum et certissimum vere fidei Catholice 
signum est, et veri Spiritis sancti fructus: et ubicumque hec 
reperiuntur, ibi Christus re vera est, et ubicumque hee desunt 
deest Christus. Solo namque Christi Spiritu duci possumus in 
amorem justitie et caritatis.’ We may deny his conclusions; 
we may consider his system of thought preposterous and even 
pernicious, but we cannot refuse him the respect which is the 
right of all sincere and honourable men. We will say, indeed, 
as much as this, that wherever and on whatever questions good 
men are found ranged on opposite sides, one of three alterna- 
tives is always true :—either that the points of disagreement are 
purely speculative and of no moral importance, or that there is 
a misunderstanding of language, and the same thing is meant 
under difference of words, or else that the real truth is some- 
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thing different from what is held by any of the disputants, 
and that each is representing some important element which the 
other ignores or forgets. In either case, a certain calmness and 
good temper is necessary, if we would understand what’ we 
disagree with, or would oppose it with success. Spinoza’s 
influence over European thought is too great to be denied or 
set aside, and if his doctrines be false in part, or false alto- 
gether, we cannot’ do their work more surely than by calumny 
or misrepresentation—a most obvious truism, which no one 
now living will deny in words, and which a century or two hence 
perhaps will begin to produce some effects upon the popular 
judgment. 

Bearing it in mind, then, ourselves, as far as we are able, we 
propose to examine the Pantheistic philosophy in the first and 
only logical form which as yet it has assumed. Whatever may 
have been the case with his disciples, in the author of this system 
there was no unwillingness to Jook closely at it, or follow it out 
to its conclusions; and whatever other merits or demerits belong 
to Spinoza, at least he has done as much as with language can be 
done to make himself thoroughly understood—a merit in which 
it cannot be said that his followers have imitated him—Pan- 
theism, as it is known in England, being a very synonym of 
vagueness and mysticism. 

The fact is, that both in friend and enemy alike, there has 
been a reluctance to see Spinoza as he really was. The Herder 
and Schleiermacher school have claimed him as a Christian—a 
position which no little disguise was necessary to make tenable ; 
the orthodox Protestants and Catholics have called him an 
Atheist—which is still more extravagant; and even a man like 
Novalis, who, it might have been expected, would have had 
something reasonable to say, could find no better name for him 
than a Gott trunkner mann—a God intoxicated man; an expres- 
sion which has been quoted by everybody who has since written 
upon the subject, and which is about as inapplicable as those 
laboriously pregnant sayings usually are. With due allowance 
for exaggeration, such a name would describe tolerably the 
Transcendental mystics, a Toler, a Boehmen, or a Swedenborg: 
but with what justice can it be applied to the cautious, methodical 


Spinoza, who carried his thoughts about with him for twenty 


years, deliberately shaping them, and who gave them at last to 
the world in a form more severe than with such subjects ‘had ever 
been so much as attempted? With him, as with all great men, 
there was no effort after sublime emotions. A plain, practical 
person, his object in philosophy was only to find a rule on which 
he could depend to govern his own actions and his own judg- 
ment: and his treatises contain no more than the conclusions at 
B2 
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which he arrived in this purely personal search, and the grounds 
on which he rested them. 

We cannot do better than follow his own account of himself 
as he has given it in the opening of his unfinished Tract, “De 
Emendatione Intellectis.” His language is very beautiful, but 
elaborate and full; and, as we have a long journey before us, we 
must be content to epitomise it. 

Looking round him on his entrance into life, and asking him- 
self what was his place and business in it, he turned for examples 
to his fellow-men, and found little that he could venture to 
imitate. Whatever they professed, they all really guided them- 
selves by their different notions of what they thought desirable ; 
and these notions themselves resting on no more secure founda- 
tion than a vague, inconsistent experience, the experience of one 
not being the experience of another, men were all, so to say, 
rather playing experiments with life than living, and the larger 
portion of them miserably failing. These mistakes arising, as it 
seemed to Spinoza, from inadequate knowledge, things which at 
one time looked desirable disappointing expectation when ob- 
tained, and the wiser course concealing itself often under an 
uninviting exterior, he desired to substitute certainty for con- 
jecture, and to endeavour to find, by some surer method, where 
the real good of man lay. All this may sound very Pagan, and 
perhaps it is so. We must remember that he had been brought 
up a Jew, and had been driven out of the Jews’ communion ; his 
mind was therefore in contact with the bare facts of life, with no 
creed or system lying between them and himself as the inter- 
preter of it. Some true account of things, however, he thought 
it likely that there must be, and the question was, how to find it. 
Of all forms of human thought, but one, he reflected, would 
admit of the certainty which he required—the mathematical ; 
and, therefore, if certain knowledge were attainable at all, it 
must be looked for under the mathematical or demonstrative 
method ; by tracing from ideas clearly conceived the consequences 
which were formally involved in them. The question was, there- 
fore, of these ideas, these vere idee, as he calls them,—what 
were they, and how were they to be obtained: if they were to 
serve as the axioms of his system, they must, he felt, be self- 
evident truths, of which no proof was required; and the illus- 
tration which he gives of the character of such ideas is ingenious 
and Platonic. 

In order to produce any mechanical instrument, he says, we 
require others with which to manufacture it; and others again to 
manufacture those ; and it would seem thus as if the process must 
be an infinite one, and as if nothing could ever be made at all. 
Nature, however, has provided for the difficulty in creating of 
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her own accord certain rude instruments, with the help of which 
we can make others better; and others again with the help of 
those. And so he thinks it must be with the mind, and there 
must be somewhere similar original instruments provided also 
as the first outfit of intellectual enterprise. To discover them, he 
exdmines the various senses in which men are said to know - 
anything, and he finds that these senses resolve themselves into 
three, or, as he elsewhere divides it, four :— 

We know a thing, 

( 1. Ex mero auditu: because we have heard it from 
some person or persons whose veracity we have no 
' reason to question. 

2. Ab experientid vagd: from general experience: for 
instance, all facts or phenomena which come to us through 
our senses as phenomena, but of the causes of which we 
| are ignorant. 

These two in the Ethics are classed together. 

2. As we have correctly conceived the laws of such pheno- 
mena, and see them following in their sequence in the order of 
nature. 

3. Ex scientid intuitivad : which alone is absolutely clear and 
certain. 

To illustrate these divisions, suppose it be required to find a 
fourth proportional which shall stand to the third of three 
numbers as the second does to the first. The merchant's clerk 
knows his rule; he multiplies the second into the third and 
divides by the first. He neither knows nor cares to know why 
the result is the number which he seeks, but he has learnt the 
fact that it is so, and he remembers it. 

A person a little wiser has tried the experiment in variety of 
simple cases ; he has discovered the rule by induction, but still 
does not understand it. 

A third has mastered the laws of proportion mathematically, as 
he has found them in Euclid or other geometrical treatise. 

A fourth with the plain numbers of 1, 2, and 3, sees for 
himself by simple intuitive force that 1 : 2=8 : 6. 

Of these several kinds of knowledge the third and fourth alone 
deserve to be called knowledge, the others being no more than 
opinions more or less justly founded. The last is the only real 
insight, although the third, being exact in its form, may be de- 
pended upon as a basis of certainty. Under this last, as Spinoza 
allows, nothing except the very simplest truths non nisi sim- 
plicissime veritates can be perceived, but, such as they are, they 
are the foundation of all after science; and the true ideas, the 
veré idee, which are apprehended by this faculty of intuition, are 
the primitive instruments with which nature bas furnished us. 
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If we ask for a test by which to distinguish them, he has none 
to give us. “ Veritas,” he says to his friends, in answer to their 
question, “veritas index sui est et falsi. Veritas se ipsam 
patefacit.” These original truths are of such a kind that they 
cannot without absurdity even be conceived to be false; the 
opposites of them are contradictions in terms :—“ Ut sciam me 
scire necessario debeo prius scire. Hine patet quod certitudo 
nihil est preter ipsam essentiam objectivam. . . . Cum itaque 
veritas nullo egeat signo, sed sufficiat habere essentiam reram 
objectivam, aut quod idem est ideas, ut omne tollatur dubium ; 
hinc sequitur quod vera non est methodus, signum veritatis 
querere post acquisitionem idearum; sed quod vera methodus 
est via, et ipsa veritas, aut essentie objective rerum, aut idee 
(omnia illa idem significant) debito ordine querantur.” (De 
Emend. Intell.} 

The opinion of this Review on reasonings of such a kind has 
been too often expressed to require us now to say how insecure 
they appear to us. When we remember the thousand conflicting 
opinions, the truth of which their several advocates have as little 
doubted as they have doubted their own existence, we require 
some better evidence than a mere feeling of certainty ; and Aris- 
totle’s less pretending canon promises a safer road. “O waoe 
Soxez, “ what all men think,” says Aristotle, rovro civar papuev 
“this we say is,"—‘“ and if you will not have this to be a fair 
ground of conviction, you will scarcely find one which will serve 
you better.” We are to see, however, what these idee are which 
Spinoza offers as self-evident. All will turh upon that; for, of 
course, if they are self-evident, if they do produce conviction, 
nothing more is to be said; but it does, indeed, appear strange 
to us that Spinoza was not staggered as to the validity of his 
canon, when his friends, every one of them, so floundered and 
stumbled among what he regarded as his simplest propositions, 
requiring endless signa veritatis, and unable for a long time even 
to understand their meaning, far less to “recognise them as ele- 
mentary certainties.” Modern readers may, perhaps, be more 
fortunate. We produce at length the definitions and axioms 
of the first book of the “‘ Ethica,” and they may judge for them- 
selves :-— 

“ DEFINITIONS. 

“1. By a thing which is causa sui, its own cause, I mean a thing 
the essence of which involves the existence of it, or a thing which 
cannot be conceived of except as existing. 

“2. I call a thing finite, swo genere, when it can be circumscribed 
by another (or others) of the same nature, e.g., a given body is called 
finite, because we can always conceive another body larger than it ; but 
body is not circumscribed by thought, nor thought by body. 
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“3. By substance I mean what exists in itself and is conceived of 
by itself; the conception of which, that is, does not involve the 
conception of anything else as the cause of it. 

“4, By attribute 1 mean whatever the intellect perceives of sub- 
stance as constituting the essence of substance. 

“5. Mode is an affection of substance, or is that which is in some- 
thing else, by and through which it is conceived. 

“6. God is a being absolutely infinite ; a substance consisting of 
infinite attributes, each of which expresses His eternal and infinite 
essence. 

“ EXPLANATION. 

“T say absolutely infinite, not infinite suo genere, for of what is 
infinite swo genere only, the attributes are not infinite but finite ; 
whereas what is infinite absolutely contains in its own essence every- 
thing by which substance can be expressed and which involves no im- 
possibility. 

“7, That thing is ‘free’ which exists by the sole necessity of its 
own nature, and is determined in its operation by itself only. That is 
‘not free’ which is called into existence by something else, and is 
determined in its operation according to a fixed and definite method. 

“8. Eternity is existence itself, conceived as following necessarily 
and solely from the definition of the thing which is eternal. 


“ EXPLANATION. 
“ Because existence of this kind is conceived as an eternal verity, 
and, therefore, cannot be explained by duration, even though the dura- 
tion be without beginning or end.” 


So far the definitions ; then follow the 


“ AXIOMS. 

“. All things that exist, exist either of themselves or in virtue of 
something else. 

“2. What we cannot conceive of as existing in virtue of something 
else, we must conceive through and in itself. 

“3. From a given cause an effect necessarily follows, and if there 
be no given cause no effect can follow. 

“4. Things which have nothing in common with each other cannot 
be understood through one another; 7. e., the conception of one does 
not involve the conception of the other. 

“5. To understand an effect implies that we understand the cause 
of it. 

“6. A true idea is one which corresponds with its ideate. 

“7, The essence of anything which can be conceived as non-existent 
does not involve existence.” 


Such is our metaphysical outfit of simple ideas with which to 
start upon our enterprise of learning, the larger number of which, 
so far from being simple, must be absolutely without meaning to 
persons whose minds are undisciplined in metaphysical abstrac- 
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tion, and which become only intelligible propositions, as we look 
back upon them after having become acquainted with the system 
which they are supposed to contain. 

Although, however, we may justly quarrel with such unlooked- 
for difficulties, the important question, after all, is not of their 
obscurity but of their truth. Many things in all the sciences 
are obscure to an unpractised understanding, which are true 
enough and clear enough to people acquainted with the subjects, 
and may be fairly laid as foundations of a scientific system, 
although rudimentary students must be contented to accept them 
upon faith. And of course it is entirely competent to Spinoza, 
or to any one, to define the terms which he intends to use just 
as he pleases, provided it be understood that any conclusions 
which he derives out of them apply only to the ideas so defined, 
and not to any supposed object existing which corresponds with 
them. Euclid defines his triangles and circles, and discovers 
that to figures so described certain properties previously unknown 
may be proved to belong; but as in nature theré are no such 
things as triangles and circles exactly answering the definition, 
his conclusions, as applied to actually existing objects, are either 
not true at all or only proximately so. Whether it be possible 
to bridge over the gulf between existing things and the abstract 
conception of them, as Spinoza attempts to do, we shall presently 
see. It is a royal road to certainty if it be a practicable one, but 
we cannot say that we ever met any one who could say honestly 
Spinoza had convinced him; and power of demonstration, like 
all other powers, can be judged only by its effects. Does it 
prove ? does it produce conviction ? If not, it is nothing. We 
need not detain our readers among these abstractions. The real 
power of Spinozism does not lie so remote from ordinary appre- 
ciation, or we should long ago have heard the last of it. Like 
all other systems which have attracted followers, it addresses 
itself not to the logical intellect but to the imagination, which it 
affects to set aside. We refuse to submit to the demonstrations 
by which it thrusts itself upen our reception, but regarding it ‘as 
a whole, as an attempt to explain the nature of the world, of 
which we are a part, we can still ask ourselves how far the attempt 
is successful. Some account of these things we know that there 
must be, and the curiosity which asks the question regards itself, 
of cours?, as competent in some degree to judge of the answer to 
it. Before proceeding, however, to regard this philosophy in the 
aspect in which it is really powerful, we must clear our way 
through the fallacy of the method. 

The system is evolved in a series of theorems in severely de- 
monstrative order out of the definitions and axioms which we 
have translated. To propositions 1—6 we have nothing to object; 
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they will not, probably, convey any very clear ideas, but they 
are so far purely abstract, and seem to follow (as far as we can 
speak of “ following,” in such subjects), by fair reasoning. “ Sub- 
stance is prior in nature to its affections.” ‘Substances with 
different attributes have nothing in common,” and therefore “ one 
cannot be the cause of the other.” -“ Things really distinct are 
distinguished by difference either of attribute or mode (there 
being nothing else by which they can be distinguished), and 
therefore, because things modally distinguished do not gud sub- 
stance differ from one another, there cannot be more than one 
substance of the same attribute ; and therefore (let us remind our 
readers that we are among what Spinoza calls notiones simplicis- 
simas), since there cannot be two substances of the same attri- 
bute, and substances of different attributes cannot be the cause 
one of the other, it follows that no substances can be produced 
by another substance.” 

The existence of substance, he then concludes, is involved in 
the nature of the thing itself. Substance exists. It does and 
must. We ask, why? and we are answered, because there is 
nothing capable of producing it, and therefore it is self-caused ; 
i.e., by the first definition the essence of it implies existence as 
part of the idea. It is astonishing that Spinoza should not have 
seen that he assumes the fact that substance does exist in order 
to prove that it must. If it cannot be produced and exists, then, 
of course, it exists in virtue of its own nature. But supposing it 
does not exist, supposing it is all a delusion, the proof falls to 
pieces, unless we fall back on the facts of experience, on the 
obscure and unscientific certainty that the thing which we call 
the world, and the personalities which we call ourselves, are a 
real substantial something. Conscious of the infirmity of his 
demonstration, he winds round it and round it, adding proof to 
proof, but never escaping the same vicious circle: substance 
exists because it exists, and the ultimate experience of existence, 
so far from being of that clear kind which can be accepted as an 
axiom, is the most confused of all our sensations. What is exist- 
ence ? and what is that something which we say exists? Things 
—essences—existences ; these are but the vague names with 
which faculties, constructed only to deal with conditional phe- 
nomena, disguise their incapacity. The world in the Hindoo 
legend rested upon the back of the tortoise. It was a step 
between the world and nothingness, and served to cheat the 
imagination with ideas of a fictitious resting-place. 

“Tf any one affirms,” says Spinoza, “ that he has a clear, distinct— 
that is to say, a true idea of substance, but that nevertheless he is 
uncertain whether any such substance exist, it is the same as if he 
were to affirm that he had a true idea, but yet was uncertain whether 
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it was not false. Or if he says that substance can be created, it is 
like saying that a false idea can become a true idea—as absurd a 
thing as it is possible to conceive; and therefore the existence of 
substance, as well as the essence of it, must be acknowledged as an 
eternal verity.” 


It is again the same story. He speaks of a clear idea of sub- 
stance ; but he has not proved that such an idea is within the 
compass of the mind. A man’s own notion that he sees clearly, 
is no proof that he really sees clearly ; and the distinctness of a 
definition in itself is no evidence that it corresponds adequately 
with the object of it. No doubt a man who professes to have 
an idea of substance as an existing thing, cannot doubt, as long 
as he has it, that substance so exists. It is merely to say that 
as long as a man is certain of this or that fact, he has no doubt 
of it. But neither his certainty nor Spinoza’s will be of any use 
to a man who has no such idea, and who cannot recognize the 
lawfulness of the method by which it is arrived at. 

From the self-existing substance it is a short step to the 
existence of God. After a few more propositions following one 
another with the same kind of coherence, we arrive successively 
at the conclusions that there is but one substance, that this sub- 
stance being necessarily existent, it is also infinite, and that it is 
therefore identical with the Being who had been previously defined 
as the “Ens absolute perfectum,” consisting of infinite “attri- 
butes, each of which expresses His eternal and infinite essence.” 
Demonstrations of this kind were the characteristics of the period. 
Des Cartes had set the example of constructing them, and was 
followed by Cudworth, Clerke, Berkeley, and many others besides 
Spinoza. The inconclusiveness of their reasoning may perhaps 
be observed most readily in the strangely opposite conceptions 
formed by all these writers of the nature of that Being whose 
existence they nevertheless agreed, by the same method, to gather 
each out of their ideas. It is important, however, to examine 
it carefully, for it is the very key-stone of the Pantheistic 
system. As stated by Des Cartes, the argument stands some- 
thing as follows:—God is an all-perfect Being,—perfection 
is the idea which we form of him: existence is a mode of 
perfection, and therefore God exists. The sophism we are told 
1s only apparent; existence is part of the idea; it is as much 
involved in it, as the equality of all lines drawn from the centre 
to the circumference of a circle is involved in the idea of a 
circle, and a non-existeni all-perfect Being is as inconceivable 

‘as a quadrilateral triangle. It is sometimes answered that in 
this way we may prove the existence of anything,—Titans, 
Chimeras, or the Olympian Gods; we have but to define them 
as existing, and the proof is complete. But in this objection 
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there is really nothing of weight; none of these beings are by 
hypothesis absolutely perfect, and, therefore, of their existence 
we can conclude nothing With greater justice, however, 
we may say, that of such terms as perfection and existence we 
know too little to speculate in this way. Existence may be an 
imperfection for all we can tell; we know nothing about the 
matter. Such arguments are but endless petitiones principii, 
like the self-devouring serpent resolving themselves into nothing. 
We wander round and round them, in the hope of finding some 
tangible point at which we can seize their meaning ; but we are 
presented everywhere with the same impracticable surface, from 
which our grasp glides off ineffectual. 

The idea, however, lying at the bottom of the conviction, 
which obviously Spinoza felt upon the matter, is stated with 
sufficient distinctness in one of his letters. ‘Nothing is more 
clear,” he writes to his pupil De Vries, “than that, on the one 
hand, everything which exists is conceived by or under some 
attribute or other; that the more reality, therefore, a being or 
thing has, the more attributes must be assigned to it;” “and 
conversely,” (and this he calls his argumentum palmarium in 
proof of the existence of God,) “the more attributes I assign to 
a thing, the more I am forced to conceive it as existing.” Arrange 
the argument how we please, we shall never get it into a form 
clearer than this :—The more perfect a thing is, the more it must 
exist (as if existence could admit of more or Jess); and there- 
fore the all-perfect Being must exist absolutely. There is no 
flaw, we are told, in the reasoning; and if we are not convinced, 
it is solely from the confused habits of aur own minds. 

It may seem to some persons that all arguments are good 
when on the right side, and that it is a gratuitous impertinence 
to quarrel with the proofs of a conclusion which it is so desirable 
that all should receive. As yet, however, we are but inade- 
quately acquainted with the idea attached by Spinoza to the 
word perfection, and if we commit ourselves to this logic, it may 
lead us out to some unexpected consequences. Obviously all 
such reasonings presume, as a first condition, that we men pos- 
sess faculties capable of dealing with absolute ideas; that we can 
understand the nature of things external to ourselves as they 
really are in their absolute relation to one another, independent 
of our own conception. The question immediately before us is 
one which can never be determined. The truth which is to be 
proved is one which we already believe; and if, as we believe 
also, our conviction of God’s existence is, like that of our own 
existence, intuitive and immediate, the grounds of it can never 
adequately be analysed; we cannot say exactly what they are, 
and therefore we cannot say what they are not; whatever we 
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receive intuitively, we receive without proof; and stated as a 
naked proposition, it must involve necessarily a petitio principit. 
We have a right, however, to object at once to an argument in 
which the conclusion is more obvious than the premises; and 
if it lead on to other consequences which we disapprove in them- 
selves, we reject it without difficulty or hesitation. We ourselves 
believe that God is, because we experience the control of a 
“power” which is stronger than we ; and our instincts teach us 
so much of the nature of that power as our own relation to it 
. requires us to know. God is the being to whom our obedience 
is due; and the perfections which we attribute to Him are those 
moral perfections which are the proper object of our reverence. 
Strange to say, the perfections of Spinoza, which appear so clear 
to him, are without any moral character whatever ; and for men 
to speak of the justice of God, he tells us, is but to see in Him 
a reflection of themselves; as if a triangle were to conceive of 
Him as eminenter triangularis, or a circle to give Him the pro- 
perty of circularity. 

Having arrived, however, at existence, we soon find ourselves 
among ideas, which at least are intelligible, if the character of 
them is as far removed as before from the circle of ordinary 
thought. Nothing exists except substance, the attributes under 
which substance is expressed, and the modes or affections of those 
attributes. There is but one substance self-existent, eternal, 
necessary, and that is the absolutely Infinite all-perfect Being. 
Substance cannot produce substance; and, therefore, there is no 
such thing as creation, and everything which exists, is either 
an attribute of Him, or an affection of some attribute of Him, 
modified in this manner or in that. Beyond Him there is 
nothing, and nothing like Him or equal to Him; He therefore 
alone in Himself is absolutely free, uninfluenced by anything, 
for nothing is except Himself; and from Him and from His 
supreme power, essence, intelligence (for all these words mean 
the same thing) all things have necessarily flowed, and will and 
must flow on for ever, in the same manner as from the nature of 
a triangle it follows, and has followed, and will follow from 
eternity to eternity, that the angles of it are equal to two right 
angles. It would seem as if the analogy were but an artificial 
play upon words, and that it was only metaphorically that in 
mathematical demonstration we speak of one thing as following 
from another. The properties of a curve or a triangle are 
what they are at all times, and the sequence is merely in the 
order in which they are successively known to ourselves. But 
according to Spinoza, this is the only true sequence ; and what 
we call the universe, and all the series of incidents upon it, are 
involved formally and mathematically in the definition of God. 
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Each attribute is-infinite suo genere; and it is time that we 
should know distinctly the meaning which Spinoza attaches to 
that important word. Out of the infinite number of the attributes 
of God two only are known to us—“ extension,” and “ thought,” 
or “mind.” Duration, even though it be without beginning or 
end, is not an attribute; it is not even areal thing. It has no 
relation to being conceived mathematically, in the same way as 
it would be absurd to speak of circles or triangles as any older 
to-day than they were at the beginning of the world. These and 
everything of the same kind are conceived, as Spinoza rightly 
says, sub quidam specie eternitatis. But extension, or sub- 
stance extended, and thought, or substance perceiving, are real, 
absolute, and objective. We must not confound extension with 
body, for though body be a mode of extension, there is extension 
which is not body, and it is infinite because we cannot conceive 
it to be limited except by itself—or, in other words, to be limited 
at all. And as it is with extension, so it is with mind, which is 
also infinite with the infinity of its object. Thus there is no 
such thing as creation, and no beginning or end. All things of 
which our faculties are cognizant under one or other of these 
attributes are produced from God, and in Him they have their 
being, and without Him they would cease to be. 

Proceeding by steps of rigid demonstration in this strange 
logic, (and most admirably indeed is the form of the philosophy 
adapted to the spirit of it,) we learn that God is the only causa 
libera ; that no other thing or being has any power of self- 
determination: all move by tixed laws of causation, motive upon 
motive, act upon act; there is no free will, and no contingency ; 
and however necessary it may be for our incapacity to consider 
future things as in a sense contingent (see T'ractat. Theol. Polit. 
cap. 4, sec. 4.), this is but one ‘of the thousand convenient 
deceptions which we are obliged to employ with ourselves. God 
is the causa immanens omnium; He is not a personal being 
existing apart from the universe; but Himself in His own 
reality, He is expressed in the universe, which is His living 
garment. Keeping to the philosophical language of the term, 
Spinoza preserves the distinction between natura naturans and 
natura naturata. The first is being in itself, the attributes of 
substance as they are conceived simply and alone ; the second is 
the infinite series of modifications which follow out of the 
properties of these attributes. .And thus all which is, is what 
it is by an absolute necessity, and could not have been other 
than it is. God is free, because no causes external to Himself 
have power over Him; and as good men are most free when most 
a law to themselves, so it is no infringement on God's freedom 
to say that He mist have acted as He has acted, but rather 
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He is absolutely free because absolutely a law Himself to 
Himself. 

Here ends the first book of the Ethics, the book which con- 
tains, as we said, the notiones simplicissimas, and the primary 
and rudimental deductions from them. His Dei naturam, 
Spinoza says in his lofty confidence, ejusque proprietates explicut. 
But as if conscious that his method will never convince, he 
concludes this portion of his subject with an analytical appendix ; 
not to explain or apologise, but to show us clearly, in practical 
detail, the position into which he has led us. The root, we are 
told, of all philosophical errors, lies in our notion of final causes; 
we invert the order of nature, and interpret God's action through 
our own; we speak of His intentions, as if he were a man; we 
assume that we are capable of measuring them, and finally erect 
ourselves, and our own interests, into the centre and criterion of 
all things. Hence arises our notion of evil. If the universe 
be what this philosophy has described it, the perfection which it 
assigns to God is extended to everything, and evil is of course 
impossible ; there is no shortcoming either in nature or in man; 
each person and each thing is exactly what it has the power to 
be, and nothing more. But men imagining that all things exist 
on their account, and perceiving their own interests, bodily and 
spiritual, capable of being variously affected, have conceived” 
these opposite influences to result from opposite and contradictory 
powers, and call what contributes to their advantage good, and 
whatever obstructs it evil. For our convenience we form generic 
conceptions of human excellence, as archetypes after which to 
strive, and such of us as approach nearest to such archetypes are 
supposed to be virtuous, and those who are most remote from 
them to be wicked. But such generic abstractions are but entia 
dmaginationis, and have no real existence. In the eyes of God 
each thing is what it has the means of being. There is no 
rebellion against Him, and no resistance of His will; in truth, 
therefore, there neither is nor can be such a thing as a bad action 
in the common sense of the word. Actions are good or bad, not 
in themselves, but as compared with the nature of the agent; 
what we censure in men, we tolerate and even admire in animals, 
and as soon as we are aware of our mistake in assigning to the 
former a power of free volition, our notion of evil as a positive 
thing will cease to exist. 


“If I am asked,” concludes Spinoza, “why then all mankind were 
not created by God, so as to be governed solely by reason? it was 
because, I reply, there was to Him no lack of matter to create all 
things from the highest to the lowest grade of perfection; or, to 
speak more properly, because the laws of His nature were ample 
enough to suffice for the production of all things which can be con- 
ceived by an Infinite Intelligence.” 
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It is possible that readers who have followed us so far will now 
turn away with no disposition to learn more philosophy which issues 
in such conclusions; and resentful perhaps that it should have been 
ever laid before them at all, in language so little expressive of aver- 
sion and displeasure. We must claim however, in Spinoza’s name, 
the right which he claims for himself. His system must be judged 
as a whole; and whatever we may think ourselves would be the 
moral effect of it if it were generally received, in his hands and 
in his heart it is worked into maxims of the purest and loftiest 
morality. And at least we are bound to remember that some 
account of this great mystery of evil there must be; and although 
familiarity with commonly-received explanations may disguise 
from us the difficulties with which they too, as well as that of 
Spinoza, are embarrassed, such difficulties none the less exist ; 
the fact is the grand perplexity, and for ourselves we acknowledge 
that of all theories about it Spinoza’s would appear to us the 
least irrational, if our conscience did not forbid us to listen to it. 
The objections, with the replies to them, are well drawn out in 
the correspondence with William de Blyenburg; and it will be 
seen from this with how little justice the denial of evil as a 
positive thing can be called equivalent to denying it relatively 
to man, or to confusing the moral distinctions between virtue 
and vice. 


“We speak,” writes Spinoza, in answer to Blyenburg, who had 
urged something of the kind, “we speak of this or that man having 
done a wrong thing, when we compare him with a general standard 
of humanity; but inasmuch as God neither perceives things in such 
abstract manner, nor forms to himself such kind of generic definitions, 
and since there is no more reality in anything than God has assigned 
to it, it follows, surely, that the absence of good exists only in respect 
of man’s understanding, not in respect of God’s.”’ 

“Tf this be so,” then replies Blyenburg, “bad men fulfil God’s wili 
as well as good.”’ “It is true,”’ Spinoza answers, “they fulfil it, yet” 
not as the good nor as well as the good, nor are they to be com- 
pared with them. The better a thing or a person be, the more there 
is in him of God’s spirit, and the more he expresses God’s will; 
while the bad, being without that divine love which arises from the 
knowledge of God, and through which alone we are called (in respect 
of our understandings) his servants, are but as instruments in the 
hand of the artificer—they serve unconsciously, and are consumed 
in their service.” 


Spinoza, after all, is but stating in philosophical language the 
extreme doctrine of Grace; and St. Paul, if we interpret his 
real belief by the one passage so often quoted, in which he com- 
pares us to “clay in the hands of the potter, who maketh one 
“‘yessel to honour and another to dishonour,” may be accused 
with justice of having held the same opinion. If Calvinism 
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be pressed to its logical consequences, it either becomes an 
intolerable falsehood, or it resolves itself into the philosophy of 
Spinoza. It is monstrous to call evil a positive thing, and 
to assert that God has predetermined it,—to tell us that he has 
ordained what he hates, and hates what he has ordained. It.is 
incredible that we should be without power to obey him except 
through his free grace, and yet be held responsible for our 
failures when that grace has been withheld. And it is idle to 
call a philosopher sacrilegious who has but systematised the 
faith which so many believe, and cleared it of its most hideous 
features. 

At all events, Spinoza flinches from nothing, and disguises no 
conclusions either from himself or from his readers. We believe 
that logic has no business with such questions; that the answer 
to them lies in the conscience and not in the intellect,—that it is 
practical merely, and not speculative. Spinoza thinks other- 
wise ; and he is at least true to the guide which he has chosen. 
Blyenburg presses him with instances of horrid crime, such as 
bring home to the heart the natural horror of it. He speaks of 
Nero’s murder of Agrippina, and asks if God can be called the 
cause of such an act as that. 


“God,” replies Spinoza, calmly, “is the cause of all things which 
have reality. If you can show that evil, errors, crimes express any 
real things, I agree readily that God is the cause of them; but I 
conceive myself to have proved that what constitutes the essence of 
evil is not a real thing at all, and therefore that God cannot be the 
cause of it. Nero’s matricide was not a crime, in so far as it was a 
positive outward act. Orestes also killed his mother; and we do not 
judge Orestes as we judge Nero. The crime of the latter lay in his 
being without pity, without obedience, without natural affection, — 
none of which things express any positive essence, but the absence of 
it: and therefore God was not the cause of these, although he was the 
cause of the act and the intention. 

“But once for all,” he adds, “this aspect of things will remain 
intolerable and unintelligible as long as the common notions of free will 
remain unimproved.” 


And of course, and we shall all confess it, if these notions are 
as false as he supposes them, and we have no power to be 
anything but what we are, there neither is nor can be such a 
thing as moral evil ; and what we call crimes will no more involve 
a violation of the will of God, they will no more mpair his moral 
attributes if we mage him to have willed them, than the same 
actions, whether of lust, ferocity, or cruelty, in the inferior 
animals. There will be but, as Spinoza says, an infinite grada- 
tion in created things, the poorest life being more than none, the 
meanest active disposition something better than inertia, and 
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the smallest exercise of reason better than mere ferocity. Moral 
evil need not disturb us, if—if we can be nothing but what we 
are, if we are but as clay. 

The moral aspect of the matter will be more clear as we 
proceed. We pause, however, to notice one difficulty of a meta- 
physical kind, which is best disposed of in passing. Whatever 
obscurity may lie about the thing which we call Time (philo- 
sophers not being able to agree what it is, or whether properly 
it is anything), the words past, present, future do undoubtedly 
convey some definite idea with them: things will be which are 
not yet, and have been which are no longer. Now if everything 
which exists be a necessary mathematical consequence from the 
nature or definition of the One Being, we cannot see how there 
can be any time but the present, or how past and future have 
room for a meaning. God is, and therefore all properties of him 
are, just as every property of a circle exists in it as soon as the 
circle exists. We may if we like, for convenience, throw our 
theorems into the future, and say, e.g., that if two lines ina 
circle cut each other, the rectangle, under the parts of the one 
will equal that under the parts of the other. But we only mean 
in reality that these rectangles are equal; and the future relates 
only to our knowledge of the fact. Allowing, however, as much 
as we please, that the condition of England a hundred years hence 
lies already in embryo in existing causes, it is a paradox to say 
that such condition exists already in the sense in which the 
properties of the circle exist; and yet Spinoza insists on the 
illustration. 

It is singular that he should not have noticed the difficulty ; 
not that either it or the answer to it (which no doubt would 
have been ready enough) are likely to interest any person except 
metaphysicians, a class of thinkers, happily, which is rapidly 
diminishing. 

We proceed to more important matters—to Spinoza’s detailed 
theory of Nature chiefly as exhibited in man and in man’s 
mind, a theory which for its bold ingenuity is the most re- 
markable which on this dark subject has ever been proposed. 
Whether we can believe it or not, is another question; yet un- 
doubtedly it provides an answer for every difficulty; it accepts 
with equal welcome the extremes of materialism and of spiri- 
tualism: and if it be the test of the soundness of a philosophy 
that it will explain phenomena and reconcile difficulties, it is hard 
to account for the fact that a system which bears such a test so 
admirably, should nevertheless be so incredible as it is. Most 
people have heard of the “ Harmonie Pré-établie” of Leibnitz; itis 
borrowed without acknowledgment from Spinoza, and adapted to 
the Leibnitzian system. Man, says Leibnitz, is composed of 
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mind and body; but what is mind and what is body, and what is 
the nature of their union ? Substances so opposite in kind, it is 
impossible to suppose can affect one another; mind cannot act 
on matter, or matter upon mind; and the appearance of such 
mutual action of them on each other is an appearance only and 
a delusion. A delusion so general, however, required to be 
accounted for; and Leibnitz accounted for it by supposing that 
God in creating a world, composed of material and spiritual 
phenomena, ordained from the beginning that these several phe- 
nomena should proceed in parallel lines side by side in a con- 
stantly corresponding harmony. The sense of seeing results, 
it appears to us, from the formation of a picture upon the retina. 
The motion of the arm or the leg appears to result from an act of 
will; but in either case we mistake coincidence for causation. 
Between substances so wholly alien there can be no intercommu- 
nion ; and we only suppose that the object seen produces the idea, 
and that the desire produces the movement, because the phenomena 
of matter and the phenomena of spirit are so contrived as to flow 
always in the same order and sequence. This hypothesis, as 
coming from Leibnitz, has been, if not accepted, at least listened 
to respectfully ; because while taking it out of its proper place, 
he contrived to graft it upon Christianity ; and succeeded, with a 
sort of speculative legerdemain, in making it appear to be in 
harmony with revealed religion. Disguised as a philosophy of 
Predestination, and connected with the Christian doctrine of Re- 
tribution, it steps forward with an air of unconscious innocence, 
as if interfering with nothing which Christians generally believe. 
And yet, leaving as it does no larger scope for liberty or respon- 
sibility than when in the hands of Spinoza,* Leibnitz, in our 





* “ Refutation Inédite de Spinoza. Par Leibnitz. Précédée d’une Mémoire, 
ar Foucher de Careil. Paris, 1854.’”—Since these words were written a book 
appeared in Paris by an able disciple of Leibnitz, which, although it does not 
lead us to modify the opinion expressed in them, yet obliges us to give our 
reasons for speaking as we do. ve de Careil has discovered in the library at 
Hanover a MS. in the handwriting of Leibnitz, containing a series of remarks 
on the book of a certain John Wachter. It does not appear who this John 
Wachter was, nor by what accident he came to have so distinguished a critic. 
If we may judge by the extracts at present before us, he seems to have been 
an absurd and extravagant person, = had attempted to combine the theolo 
of the Cabbala with the very little which he was able to understand of the phi- 
losophy of Spinoza; and, as far as he is concerned, neither his writings nor the 
reflections upon them are of interest to any human being The extravagance 
of Spinoza’s followers, however, furnished Leibnitz with an opportunity of 
noticing the points on which he most disapproved of Spinoza himself; and 
these few notices M. de Careil has now for the first time published as “The 
Refutation of Spinoza, by Leibnitz.” They are exceedingly brief and scanty ; 
and the writer of them would assuredly have hesitated to describe an imperfect 
criticism by so ambitious a title. The modern editor, however, must be 
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opinion, has only succeeded in making it infinitely more revolt- 
ing. Spinoza could not regard the bad man as an object of 
Divine anger and a subject of retributory punishment. He was 
not a Christian, and made no pretension to be considered such ; 
and it did not occur to him to regard the actions of a being which, 
both with Leibnitz and himself, is (to use his own expression) an 
automaton spirituale, as deserving a fiery indignation and ever- 
lasting vengeance. 

“ Deus,” according to Spinoza’s definition, “est ens constans 
infinitis attributis quorum unumquodque eternam et infinitam 
essentiam exprimit.” Under each of these attributes infinite 
sequuntur, and everything which an infinite intelligence can 
conceive, and an infinite power can produce,—everything which 





allowed the privilege of a worshipper, and we will not quarrel with him for an 
exaggerated estimate of what his master had accomplished. We are indebted 
to enthusiasm for what is at least a curious discovery, and we will not 
qualify the gratitude which he has earned by industry and good will. At the 
same time, the notes themselves confirm the opinion which we have always 
entertained, that Leibnitz did not understand Spinoza. Leibnitz did not 
understand him, and the followers of Leibnitz do not understand him now. If 
he were no more than what he is described in the book before us,—if his meta- 
physics were “miserable,” if his philosophy was absurd, and he himself 
nothing more than a second-rate disciple of Descartes,—we can assure M. de 
Careil that we should long ago have heard the last of him. 

There must be something else, something very different from this, to explain 
the position which he holds in Germany, or the fascination which his writings 
exerted over such minds as those of Lessing or of Goéthe ; and the fact of so 
enduring an influence is more than a sufficient answer to mere depreciating 
criticism. This, however, is not a point which there is any use in pressing. 
Our present business is to justify the two assertions which we have made. 
First, that Leibnitz mnie his “Theory of the Harmonie Pré-établie” from 
Spinoza, without acknowledgment ; and, secondly, that this theory is quite as 
inconsistent with religion as is that of Spinoza, and only differs from it in dis- 
guising its real character. 

First for the “Harmonie Pré-établie.” Spinoza’s “Ethics” appeared in 
1677; and we know that they were read by Leibnitz. In 1696, Leibnitz 
announced as a discovery of his own, a Theory of “The Communication of 
Substances,” which he illustrates in the following manner :— 

‘Vous ne comprenez pas, dites-vous, comment je fsa prouver ce que 
j'ai avancé touchant la communication, ou l’harmonie de deux substances aussi 
différentes que l’ame et le corps? Il est vrai que je crois en avoir trouvé le 
moyen; et voici comment je prétends vous: satisfaire. Figurez-vous deux 
horologes ou montres qui s’accordent parfaitement. Or cela se peut faire de 
trois maniéres. La 1° consiste dans une influence mutuelle. La 2° est d’y 
attacher un ouvrier habile qui les redresse, et les mette d’accord 4 tous momens. 
La 3° est de fabriquer ces deux pendules avec tant d’art et de justesse, qu’on se 
puisse assirer de leur accord dans la suite. Mettez maintenant l’ame et le 
corps & la place de ces deux pendules; leur accord peut arriver Pune de 
ces trois maniéres. La voye d’influence est celle de la philosophie vulgaire ; 
mais comme |’on ne sauroit concevoir des particules matérielles qui puissent 

asser d’une de ces substances dans l’autre, il faut abandonner ce sentiment. 

a voye de l’assistance continuelle du Créateur est celle du systéme des causes 
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follows as a possibility out of the divine nature,—all things 
which have been, and are, and will be,—find expression and 
actual existence, not under one attribute only, but under each 
and every attribute. Language is so ill adapted to such a 
system, that even to state it accurately is all but impossible, and 
analogies can only remotely suggest what such expressions mean. 
Bu’ it is as if it were said that the same thought might be 
expressed in an infinite variety of languages; and not in words 
only, but in action, in painting, in sculpture, in music, in any 
form of any kind which can be employed as a means of spiritual 
embodiment. Of all these infinite attributes two only, as we said, 
are known to us,—extension and thought. Material phenomena 
are phenomena of extension; and to every modification of ex- 





occasionelles ; mais je tiens que c’est faire intervenir Deus ex machina dans une 
chose naturelle et ordinaire, ot selon la raison il ne doit concourir, que de la 
maniére qu’il concourt & toutes les autres choses naturelles. Ainsi il ne reste 
que mon hypothése; c’est & dire que la voye de ’harmonie. Dieu a fait dés 
le commencement chacune de ces deux substances de telle nature, qu’en ne 
suivant que ces propres loix qu’elle a recues avec son, étre, elle s’accorde 
pourtant avec l’autre tout comme s’il y avoit une influence mutuelle, ou comme 
si Dieu y mettoit toujours la main au de-la de son concours général. Apres 
cela je n’ai pas besoin de rien prouver 4 moins qu’on ne veuille exiger que je 
prouve que Dieu est assez habile pour se servir de cette artifice,” &c. (Leib- 
nitz Opera, p. 133. Berlin edition, 1840.) 

Leibnitz, as we have said, attempts to reconcile his system with Christianity, 
and therefore, of course, this theory of the relation of mind and body wears a 
very different aspect under his treatment from what it wears under that of 
Spinoza. But Spinoza and Leibnitz both agree in this one peculiar concep- 
tion in which they differ from all other philosophers before or after them—that 
mind and body have no direct communication with each other, and that the 

henomena of them merely correspond. M. de Careil says they both borrowed 
it from Descartes ; but that is impossible. Descartes held no such opinion, it 
was the precise point of disagreement at which Spinoza parted from him; 
and Prenat wag since in point of date Spinoza had the advantage of Leibnitz, 
and we know that Leibnitz was acquainted with his writings, we must either 
suppose that he was directly indebted to Spinoza for an obligation which he 
ought to have acknowledged, or else, which is extremely improbable, that 
having read Spinoza and forgotten him, he afterwards reoriginated for himself 
one of the most singular and peculiar notions which was ever offered to the 
belief of mankind. 

So much for the first point, which, after all, is but of little moment. It is 
more important to ascertain whether, in the hands of Leibnitz, this theory can 
be any better reconciled with what is commonly meant by religion; whether, 
that is, the ideas of obedience and disobedience, merit and demerit, judgment 
and retribution, have any proper place under it. Spinoza makes no pretension 
to anything of the kind, and openly declares that these ideas are ideas merely, 
and human mistakes. Leibnitz, in opposition to him, endeavours to re-establish 
them in the following manner. It is true he conceives that the system of the 
universe has been arranged and predetermined from the moment at which it was 
launched into being; from the moment at which God selected it, with all its 
details, as the best which could exist ; but it is carried on by the action of 
individual creatures (monads as he calls them) which, though necessarily obeying 
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tension an idea corresponds under the attribute of thought. Out 
of such a compound as this is formed man, composed of body and 
mind; two parallel and correspondent modifications eternally 
answering one another. And not man only, but all other beings 
and things are similarly formed and similarly animated; the 
anima or mind of each varying according to the complicity of the 
organism of its material counterpart. Although body does not 
think, nor affect the mind’s power of thinking; and mind does 
not control body, nor communicate to it either motion or rest or 
any influence from itself, yet body with all its properties is 
the object or ideate of mind; whatsoever body does mind per- 
ceives, and the greater the energizing power of the first, the 
greater the perceiving power of the second. And this is not 





the laws of their existence, yet obey them with a “character of spontaneity,” 
which although “automata,” are yet voluntary agents ; and therefore, by the 
consent of their hearts to their actions, entitle themselves to moral praise or 
moral censure. The question is, whether by the mere assertion of the co- 
existence of these opposite qualities in the monad man, he has proved that such 
qualities can coexist. In our opinion, it is like speaking of a circular ellipse, 
or of a quadrilateral triangle. There is a plain dilemma in these matters from 
which no philosophy can extricate itself. If men can incur guilt, their actions 
might be other than they are. If they cannot act otherwise than they do, they 
cannot incur guilt. So at least it appears to us; yet, in the darkness of our 
knowledge, we would not complain merely of a theory, and if our earthly life 
were all in all, and the grave remained the extreme horizon of our hopes and 
fears, the “‘ Harmonie Pré-établie,” might be tolerated as credible, and admired as 
ingenious and beautiful. It is when forcibly attached to a creed of the future, 
with which it has no natural connexion, that it assumes its repulsive features. 
The world may be in the main good; while the good, from the unknown con- 
dition of its existence, may be impossible without some intermixture of evil; 
and although Leibnitz was at times staggered even himself by the misery and 
wickedness which he witnessed, and was driven to comfort himself with the 
reflection that this earth might be but one world in the midst of the universe, 
and perhaps the single chequered exception in an infinity of stainless globes, 
yet we would not quarrel with a epotiiaiie because it was imperfect ; it might 

ass as a possible conjecture on a dark subject, when nothing better than con- 
jecture was attainable. 

But as soon as we are told that the evil in these “automata” of mankind, 
being, as it is, a necessary condition of this world which God has called into 
being, is yet infinitely detestable to God; that the creatures who suffer under 
the accursed necessity of committing sin are infinitely guilty in God’s eyes, for 
doing what they have no power to avoid, and may therefore be justly punished 
in everlasting fire ; our hearts recoil against the paradox. 

No disciple of Leibnitz will maintain, that unless he had found this belief in 
an eternity of penal retribution an article of the popular creed, such a doctrine 
would have formed a natural appendage of his system; and if M. de Careil 
desires to know why the influence of Spinoza, whose genius he considers so 
insignificant, has been so deep and so enduring, while Leibnitz has only secured. 
for himself a mere admiration of his talents, it is because Spinoza was not 
afraid to be consistent, even at the price of the world’s reprobation, and refused 
bo purchase the applause of his own age at the sacrifice of the singleness of his 
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because they are adapted one to the other by some inconceivable 
preordinating power, but because mind and body are wna et eadem 
res, the one absolute being affected in one and the same manner, 
but expressed under several attributes; the modes and affections 
of each attribute having that being for their cause, as he exists 
under that attribute of which they are modes and no other; idea 
being caused by idea, and body affected by body; the image on 
the retina being produced by the object reflected upon it, the 
idea or image in our minds by the idea of that object, &e. &e. 

A solution so remote from all ordinary ways of thinking on 
these matters is so difficult to grasp, that one can hardly speak 
of it as being probable, or as being improbable. Probability 
extends only to what we can imagine as possible, and Spinoza’s 
theory seems to lie beyond the range within which our judgment 
can exercise itself; in our own opinion, indeed, as we have 
already said, the entire subject is one with which we have no 
business ; and the explanation of it, if it is ever to be explained 
to us, is reserved till we are in some other state of existence. 
We do not disbelieve Spinoza because what he suggests is in 
itself incredible. The chances may be millions to one against 
his being right, yet the real truth, if we knew it, would be pro- 
bably at least as strange as his conception of it. But we are 
firmly convinced that of these questions, and all like them, prac- 
tical answers only lie within the reach of human faculties; and 
that in all such “researches into the absolute” we are on the road 
which ends nowhere. 

_ Among the difficulties, however, most properly akin to this 
philosophy itself, there is one most obvious, viz., that if the attri- 
butes of God be infinite, and each particular thing is expressed 
under them all, then mind and body express but an infinitesimal 
portion of the nature of each of ourselves; and this human 
nature exists (i.e., there exists corresponding modes of sub- 
stance) in the whole infinity of the divine nature under attri- 
butes differing each from each, and all from mind and all from 
body. That this must be so, follows obviously from the defini- 
tion of the Infinite Being, and the nature of the distinction 
between the two attributes which are known to us; and if this 
be so, why does not the mind perceive something of all these 
other attributes? The objection is well expressed by a corre- 
spondent (Letter 67):—‘It follows from what you say,” he 
writes to Spinoza, “that the modification which constitutes my 
mind, and that which constitutes my body, although it be one 
and the same modification, yet must be expressed in an infinity 
of ways; one way by thought, a second way by extension, a third 
by some attribute unknown to me, and so on to infinity; the 
attributes being infinite in number, and the order and connexion 
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of modes being the same in them all; why, then, does the mind 
perceive the modes of but one attribute only?” 

Spinoza’s answer is curious: unhappily a fragment of his 
letter only is extant, so that it is too brief to be satisfactory. 

“Tn reply to your difficulty,’ he says, “although each particular 
thing be truly in the Infinite mind, conceived in Infinite modes, the 
Infinite idea answering to all these cannot constitute one and the same 
mind of any single being, but must constitute Infinite minds. No 
one of all these Infinite ideas has any connexion with another.” 


He means, we suppose, that God’s mind only perceives, or can 
perceive, things under their Infinite expression, and that the idea 
of each several mode, under whatever attribute, constitutes a 
separate mind. 

We do not know that we can add anything to this explanation ; 
the difficulty lies in the audacious sweep of the speculation itself ; 
we will however attempt an illustration, although we fear it 
will be to illustrate obscurum per obscurius. Let A B C D 
be four out of the Infinite number of the Divine attributes. 
A the attribute of mind; B the attribute of extension; © and D 
other attributes, the nature of which is not known to us. Now 
A, as the attribute of mind, is that which perceives all which 
takes place under B C and D, but it is only as it exists in God 
that it forms the universal consciousness of all attributes at once. 
In its modifications it is combined separately with the modifica- 
tions of each, constituting in combination with the modes of each 
attribute a separate being. As forming the mind of B, A perceives 
what takes place in B, but not what takes place in C or D. Com- 
bined with B, it forms the soul of the human body, and generally 
the soul of all modifications of extended substance ; combined with 
C, it forms the soul of some other analogous being ; combined with 
D, again of another; but the combinations are only in pairs, in 
which A is constant. A and B make one being, A and C another, 
A and D a third; but B will not combine with C, nor C with D ; 
each attribute being, as it were, conscious only of itself. And 
therefore, although to those modifications of mind and extension 
which we call ourselves there are corresponding modifications under 
C and D, and generally under each of the Infinite attributes of God; 
each of ourselves being in a sense Infinite, nevertheless we neither 
have nor can have any knowledge of ourselves in this Infinite 
aspect; our actual consciousness being limited to the phenomena 
of sensible experience. 

English readers, however, are likely to care little for all this ; 
they will look to the general theory, and judge of it as its aspect 
affects them. And first, perhaps, they will be tempted to throw 
aside as absurd the notion that their bodies go through the many 
“operations which they experience them to do, undirected by their 
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minds; it is a thing they may say at once preposterous and in- 
credible. And no doubt on the first blush it sounds absurd, and 
yet, on second thoughts, it is less so than it seems; and though 
we could not persuade ourselves to believe it, absurd in the sense 
of having nothing to be said for it, it certainly is not. It is far 
easier, for instance, to imagine the human body capable by its 
own virtue, and by the laws of material organisation, of building 
a house, than of thinking ; and yet men are allowed to say that 
the body thinks, without being regarded as candidates for a 
lunatic asylum. We see the seed shoot up into stem and leaf 
and throw out flowers ; we observe it fulfilling processes of che- 
mistry more subtle than were ever executed in Liebig’s laboratory, 
and producing structures more cunning than man can imitate. 
The bird builds her nest, the spider shapes out its delicate web 
and stretches it in the path of his prey; directed not by calcu- 
lating thought, as we conceive ourselves to be, but by some 
motive influence, our ignorance of the nature of which we dis- 
guise from ourselves, and call it instinct, but which we believe 
at least to be some property residing in the organisation; and 
we are not to suppose that the human body, the most complex 
of all material structures, has slighter powers in it than the 
bodies of a seed, a bird, or an insect. Let us listen to Spinoza 
himself :— 


“There can be no doubt,” he says, “that this hypothesis is true, 
but unless I can prove it from experience, men will not, I fear, be 
induced even to reflect upon it calmly, so persuaded are they that it 
is by the mind only that their bodies are set in motion. And yet 
what body can or cannot do no one has yet determined ; body, 7.e., by 
the law of its own nature, and without assistance from mind. No one 
has so probed the human frame as to have detected all its functions 
and exhausted the list of them: and there are powers exhibited by 
animals far exceeding human sagacity; and again, feats are performed 
by somnambulists on which in the waking state the same persons would 
never venture—itself a proof that body is able to accomplish what 
mind can only admire. Men say that mind moves body, but how it 
moves it they cannot tell, or what degree of motion it can impart to 
it; so that, in fact, they do not know what they say, and are ar 
confessing their own ignorance in specious language. They wi 
answer me, that whether or not they understand how it can be, yet 
that they are assured by plain experience that unless mind could 
perceive, body would be altogether inactive ; they know that it de- 
pends on the mind whether the tongue speak or not. But do they 
not equally experience that if their bodies are paralysed their minds 
cannot think? That if their bodies are asleep their minds are without 
power? That their minds are not at all times equally able to exert 
themselves even on the same subject, but depend on the state of their 
bodies? And as for experience proving that the members of the body 
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can be controlled by the mind, I fear experience proves very much the 
reverse, But it is absurd, they rejoin, to attempt to explain from the 
mere laws of body such things as pictures, or palaces, or works of art ; 
the body could not build a church unless mind directed it. I have 
shown, however, that we do not yet know what body can or cannot 
do, or what would naturally follow from the structure of it; that we 
experience in the feats of somnambulists something which antece- 
dently to that experience would have seemed incredible. This fabric 
of the human body exceeds infinitely any contrivance of human skill, 
~ - infinity of things, as I have already proved, ought to follow 
rom it.” 


We are not concerned to answer this reasoning, although if the 
matter were one the debating of which could be of any profit, 
it would undoubtedly have its weight, and would require to be 
patiently considered. Life is too serious, however, to be wasted 
with impunity over speculations in which certainty is impossible, 
and in which we are trifling with what is inscrutable. 

Objections of a far graver kind were anticipated by Spinoza 
himself, when he went on to gather out of his philosophy “ that 
the mind of man being part of the Infinite intelligence, when we 
say that such a mind perceives this thing or that, we are, in fact, 
saying that God perceives it, not that he is Infinite, but as he is 
represented by the nature of this or that idea; and similarly, 
when we say that a man does this or that action, we say that 
God does it not qué he is Infinite, but qué he is expressed in 
that man’s nature.” “Here,” he says, “‘ many readers will no 
doubt hesitate, and many difficulties will occur to them in the 
way of such a supposition.” Undoubtedly there was reason 
enough to form such an anticipation. As long as the Being 
whom he so freely names remains surrounded with the associa- 
tions which in this country we bring with us out of our child 
years, not all the logic in the world would make us listen to 
language such as this. It is not so—we know it, and it is 
enough. We are well aware of the phalanx of difficulties which 
lie about our ordinary theistic conceptions. They are quite 
enough, if religion depended on speculative consistency, and not 
in obedience of life, to perplex and terrify us. What are we? 
what is anything? If it be not divine, what is it then? If 
created—out of what is it created ? and how created—and why? 
These questions, and others far more momentous which we do 
not enter upon here, may be asked and cannot be answered ; but 
we cannot any the more consent to Spinoza on the ground that 
he alone consistently provides an answer; because, as we have 
said again and again, we do not care to have them answered at 
all. Conscience is the single tribunal to which we will be 
referred, and conscience declares imperatively that what he says 
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is not true. But of all this it is painful to speak, and as far as 
possible we designedly avoid it. Pantheism is not Atheism, but 
the Infinite Positive and the Infinite Negative are not so remote 
from one another in their practical bearings; only let us re- 
member that we are far indeed from the truth if we think that 
God to Spinoza was nothing else but that world which we expe- 
rience. It is but one of infinite expressions of Him, a conception 
which makes us giddy in the effort to realise it. 

We have arrived at last at the outwork of the whole matter 
in its bearings upon life and human duty. It was in the search 
after this last, that Spinoza, as we said, travelled over so strange 
a country, and we now expect his conclusions. To discover the 
true good of man, to direct his actions to such ends as will secure 
to him real and lasting felicity, and by a comparison of his 
powers with the objects offered to them, to ascertain how far 
they are capable of arriving at these objects, and by what means 
they can best be trained towards them—is the aim which Spinoza 
assigns to philosophy. ‘Most people,” he adds, “ deride or vilify 
their nature; it is a better thing to endeavour to understand it ; 
and however extravagant it may be thought in me to do so, I 
Propose to analyse the properties of that nature as if it were a 
mathematical figure.” Mind, being, as we have seen, nothing 
else than the idea corresponding to this. or that affection of body; 
we are not, therefore, to think of it as a faculty, but simply and 
merely as an act. There is no general power called intellect, 
any more than there is any general abstract volition, but only 
hic et ille intellectus et hec et illa volitio; and again, by the word 
Mind, is understood not merely acts of will or intellect, but all 
forms also of consciousness of sensation or emotion. The human 
body being composed of many small bodies, the mind is similarly 
composed of many minds, and the unity of body and of mind 
depends on the relation which the component portions maintain 
towards each other. This is obviously the case with body, and 
if we can translate metaphysics into common experience, it is 
equally the case with mind. There are pleasures of sense and 
pleasures of intellect; a thousand tastes, tendencies, and incli- 
nations form our mental composition; and evidently since one 
contradicts another, and each has a tendency to become dominant, 
it is only in the harmonious equipoise of their several activities, 
in their due and just subordination, that any unity of action 
or consistency of feeling is possible. After a masterly analysis 
of all these tendencies (the most complete by far which has ever 
been made by any moral philosopher), Spinoza arrives at the 
principles under which such unity and consistency can be 
obtained as the condition upon which a being so composed can 
look for any sort of happiness. And these principles, arrived 
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at as they are by a route so different, are the same, and are 
proposed by Spinoza as being the same, as those of the Christian 
Religion. 

It might seem impossible in a system which binds together in 
so inexorable a sequence the relations of cause and effect, to 
make a place for the action of human self-control; but consi- 
deration will show, that however vast the difference between 
those who deny and those who affirm the liberty of the will (in 
the sense in which the expression is usually understood), it is 
not a difference which affects the conduct or alters the practical 
bearings of it. It is quite possible that conduct may be deter- 
mined by laws; laws as absolute as those of matter; and yet 
that the one as well as the other may be brought under control 
by a proper understanding of those Jaws. Now, experience 
seems plainly to say, that while all our actions arise out of desire 
—that whatever we do, we do for the sake of something which we 
wish to be or to obtain—we are differently affected towards what 
is proposed to us as an object of desire, in proportion as we 
understand the nature of such object in itself and in its conse- 
quences. ‘The better we know the better we act, and the fallacy 
of all common arguments against necessitarianism lies in the 
assumption that it leaves no room for self-direction ; whereas it 
merely insists(in exact conformity with experience)on the condi- 
tions under which self-determination is possible. Conduct, 
according to the necessitarian, depends on knowledge. Let a 
man certainly know that there is poison in the cup of wine before 
him, and he will not drink it. By the law of cause and effect, his 
desire for the wine is overcome by the fear of the pain or the 
death which will follow; and so with everything which comes 
before him. Let the consequences of any action be clear, definite, 
and inevitable, and though Spinoza would not say that the know- 
ledge of them will be absolutely sufficient to determine the con- 
duct (because the clearest knowledge may be overborne by violent 
passion), yet it is the best which we have to trust to, and will do 
much if it cannot do all. On this hypothesis, after a diagnosis 
of the various tendencies of human nature, called commonly the 
passions and affections, he returns upon the nature of our ordi- 
nary knowledge to derive out of it the means for their control : 
all these tendencies of themselves seek their own objects—seek 
them blindly and immoderately; and all the mistakes, and all 
the unhappinesses of life, arise from the want of due understanding 
of these objects, and a just subordination of the desire for them. 
His analysis is remarkably clear; but it is too long for us to enter 
upon it; the important thing being the character of the control 
which is to be exerted. And to arrive at this, he employs a 
distinction of great practical utility, and which is peculiarly his 
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own. Following his tripartite division of knowledge, he finds 
all kinds of it arrange themselves under one of two classes, and 
to be either adequate or inadequate. By adequate knowledge he 
means not necessarily what is exhaustive and complete, but what, 
as far as it goes, is distinct and unconfused: by inadequate, 
what we know merely as fact either derived from our own 
sensations, or from the authority of others; but of the connexion 
of which with other facts, of the causes, effects, or meaning of 
which we know nothing. We may have an adequate idea of a 
circle, though we are unacquainted with all the properties which 
belong to it; we conceive it distinctly as a figure generated by 
the rotation of a line, one end of which is stationary. Phenomena, 
on the other hand, however made known to us—phenomena of 
the senses, and phenomena of experience, as long as they remain 
phenomena merely, and unseen in any higher relation—we can 
never know except as inadequately. We cannot tell what 
outward things are by coming in contact with certain features 
of them. We have a very imperfect acquaintance even with our 
own bodies, and the sensations which we experience of various 
kinds rather indicate to us the nature of these bodies themselves 
than of the objects which affect them. Now it is obvious that 
the greater part of mankind act only upon knowledge of this 
latter kind. The amusements, even the active pursuits of most 
of us, remain wholly within the range of uncertainty; and, there- 
fore, necessarily are full of hazard and precariousness : little or 
nothing issues as we expect; we look for pleasure and we find 
pain ; we shun one pain and find a greater; and thus arises the 
ineffectual character which we so complain of in life—the dis- 
appointments, failures, mortifications which form the material 
of so much moral meditation on the vanity of the world. Much 
of all this is inevitable from the constitution of our nature. 
The mind is too infirm to be entirely occupied with higher 
knowledge. ‘The conditions of life oblige us to act in many 
cases which cannot be understood by us except with the utmost 
inadequacy; and the resignation to the higher will which has 
determined all things in the wisest way, is imperfect in the best 
of us.. Yet much is possible, if not all; and, although through a 
large tract of life ‘‘ there comes one event to all, to the wise and 
to the unwise,” “yet wisdom excelleth folly as far as light 
excelleth darkness.” The phenomena of experience by inductive 
experiment, and just and careful consideration, arrange them- 
selves under laws uniform in their operation, and furnishing a 
guide to the judgment; and over all things, although the 
interval must remain unexplored for ever, because what we 
would search into is Infinite, may be seen the beginning of all 
things, the absolute eternal God. “Mens humana,” Spinoza 
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continues, “‘ quedam agit, quedam vero patitur.” In so far as 
it is influenced by inadequate ideas, “eatenus patitur”—it is 
passive and in bondage, it is the sport of fortune and caprice; in 
so far as its ideas are adequate, “eatenus agit”—it is active, it is 
itself. While we are governed by outward temptations, by ¢he 
casual pleasures, the fortunes or the misfortunes of life, we are 
but instruments, yielding ourselves to be acted upon as the 
animal is acted on by its appetites, or the inanimate matter by 
the laws which bind it—we are slaves—instruments, it may be, 
of some higher purpose in the order of nature, but in ourselves 
nothing ; instruments which are employed for a special work, 
and which are consumed in effecting it. So far, on the contrary, 
as we know clearly what we do, as we understand what we are, 
and direct our conduct not by the passing. emotion of the 
moment, but by a grave, clear, and constant knowledge of what 
is really good, so far we are said to act—we are ourselves the 
spring of our own activity—we desire the genuine well-being of 
our entire nature, and that we can always find, and it never 
disappoints us when found. 

All things desire life, seek for energy, and fuller and ampler 
being. The component parts of man, his various appetites and 
passions, are seeking for this while pursuing each its own 
immoderate indulgence; and it is the primary law of every 
single being that it so follows what will give it increased vitality. 
Whatever will contribute to such increase is the proper good of 
each; and the good of man as a united being is measured and 
determined by the effect of it upon his collective powers. The 
appetites gather power from their several objects of desire; but 
the power of the part is the weakness of the whole; and man 
as a collective person gathers life, being, and self-mastery only 
from the absolute good,—the source of all real good, and truth, atid 
energy,—that is, God. The love of God is the extinction of all 
other loves and all other desires; to know God, as far as man 
can know him, is power, self-government, and peace. And this 
is virtue, and this is blessedness. Thus, by a formal process of 
demonstration, we are brought round to the old conclusions of 
theology; and Spinoza protests that it is no new doctrine which 
he is teaching, but that it is one which in various dialects has 
been believed from the beginning of the world. It is a neces- 
sary consequence of the simple propositions that happiness 
depends on the consistency and coherency of character, and that 
such coherency can only be given by the knowledge of the One 
Being, to know whom is to know all things adequately, and to 
love whom is to have conquered every other inclination. The 
more entirely our minds rest on Him, the more distinctly we 
regard all things in their relation to Him, the. more we cease to 
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be under the doxhinion of external things ; we surrender ourselves 
consciously-to do His will, and as living men and not as passive 
things we, become the instruments of His power. When the true 
nature and true causes of our affections become clear to us, they 
have no more power to influence us. The more we understand, 
- the less can feeling sway us; we know that all things are what 
they are, because they are so constituted that they could not be 
otherwise, and we cease to be angry with our brother, we cease 
to hate him ; we shall not fret at disappointment, nor complain of 
fortune, because no such thing as fortune exists; and if we are 
disappointed it is better than if we had succeeded, not perhaps 
for ourselves, yet for the universe. We cannot fear, when nothing 
can befall us except what God wills, and we shall not violently 
hope when the future, whatever it be, will be the best which is 
possible. Seeing all things in their place in the everlasting order, 
Past and Future will not affect us. The temptation of present 
pleasure will not overcome the certainty of future pain, for the 
pain will be as sure as the pleasure, and we shall see all things 
under a rule of adamant. The foolish and the ignorant are led 
astray by the idea of contingency, and expect to escape the just 
issues of their actions; the wise man will know that each action 
brings with it its inevitable consequences, which even God cannot 
change without ceasing to be Himself. 

In such a manner, through all the conditions of life, Spinoza 
pursues the advantages which will accrue to man from the know- 
ledge of God, God and man being what his philosophy has 
described them. It cannot be denied that it is most beautiful; 
although much of its beauty is perhaps due to associations which 
have arisen out of Christianity, and which in the system of 
Pantheism have no proper abiding place. Retaining, indeed, all 
that is beautiful in Christianity, he even seems to have relieved 
himself of the more fearful features of the general creed. He 
acknowledges no hell, no devil, no positive and active agency 
at enmity with God; but sees in all things infinite gradations of 
beings, all in their way obedient, and all fulfilling the part 
allotted to them. Doubtless a pleasant exchange and a grateful 
deliverance, if only we could persuade ourselves that a hundred 
pages of judiciously arranged demonstrations could really and 
indeed have worked it for us. If we could indeed believe that 


we could have the year without its winter, day without night, 
sunlight without shadow. Evil is unhappily too real a thing to 
be so disposed of. 

Yet if we cannot believe Spinoza’s system taken in its entire 
completeness, yet we may not blind ourselves to the beauty of his 
practical rule of life, or the disinterestedness and calm nobility 


which pervades it. 


He will not hear of a virtue which desires to 
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be rewarded. Virtue is the power of God in the human soul, and 
that is the exhaustive end of all human desire. ‘“ Beatitudo non 
est virtutis pretium, sed ipsa virtus. Nihil est quam ipsa animi 
acquiescentia, que ex Dei intuitivé cognitione oritur.” And the 
same spirit of generosity exhibits itself in all his conclusions. 
The ordinary objects of desire, he says, are of such a kind that 
for one man to obtain them is for another to lose them; and this 
alone would suffice to prove that they are not what any man 
should labour after. But the fullness of God suffices for us all, 
and he who possesses this good desires only to communicate it to 
every one, and to make all mankind as happy as himself. And 
again :—‘‘ The wise man will not speak in society of his neigh- 
bour’s faults, and sparingly of the infirmity of human nature ; but 
he will speak largely of human virtue and human power, and of 
the means by which that nature can best be perfected, so to lead 
men to put away that fear and aversion with which they look on 
goodness, and learn with relieved hearts to love and desire it.” 
And once more :—‘ He who loves God will not desire that God 
should love him in return with any partial or particular affection, 
for that is to desire that God for his sake should change his ever- 
lasting nature and become lower than himself.” 

One grave element, indeed, of a religious faith would seem in 
such a system to be necessarily wanting. Where individual 
action is resolved into the modified activity of the Universal 
Being, all absorbing and all evolving, the individuality of the 
personal man would at best appear but an evanescent and unreal 
shadow. Such individuality, however, as we now possess, what- 
ever it be, might continue to exist in a future state as really 
as it exists in the present, and those to whom it belongs might 
be anxious naturally for its persistence. And yet it would 
seem that if the soul be nothing except the idea of a body 
actually existing, when that body is decomposed into its elements, 
the soul corresponding to it must accompany it into an answering 
dissolution. And this, indeed, Spinoza in one sense actually 
affirms, when he denies to the mind any power of retaining 
consciousness of what has befallen it im life, “nisi durante 
corpore.” But Spinozism is a philosophy full of. surprises; and 
our calculations of what must belong to it are perpetually 
baffled. The imagination, the memory, the senses, whatever 
belongs to inadequate perception, perish necessarily and eternally ; 
and the man who has been the slave of his inclinations, who has 
no knowledge of God, and no active possession of himself, having 
in life possessed no personality, loses in death the appearance of 
it with the dissolution of the body. 

Nevertheless, there is in God an idea expressing the essence 
of the mind, united to the mind as the mind is united to the 
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body, and thus there is in the soul something of an everlasting 
nature which cannot utterly perish. And here Spinoza, as he 
often does in many of his most solemn conclusions, deserts for 
a moment the thread of his demonstrations, and appeals to the 
consciousness. In spite of our non-recollection of what passed 
before our birth, in spite of all difficulties from the dissolution 
of the body, “ Nihilo minus,” he says, “sentimus experimurque 
nos eternos esse. Nam mens non minus res illas sentit_quas 
intelligendo concipit, quam quas in memoria habet. Mentis 
enim oculi quibus res videt observatque sunt ipse demon- 
strationes.” 

This perception, immediately revealed to the mind, falls into 
easy harmony with the rest of the system. As the mind is not 
a faculty, but an act or acts,—not a power of perception, but the 
perception itself,—in its high union with the highest object (to 
use the metaphysical language which Coleridge has made popular 
and perhaps partially intelligible), the object and the subject 
become one; a difficult expression, but the meaning of which 
(as it bears on our present subject) may be something of this 
kind :—If knowledge be followed as it ought to be followed, 
and all objects of knowledge be regarded in their relations to 
the One Absolute Being, the knowledge of particular outward 
things, of nature, or life, or history, becomes in fact, knowledge 
of God; and the more complete or adequate such knowledge, 
the more the mind is raised above what is perishable in the phe- 
nomena to the idea or law which lies beyond them. It learns 
to dwell exclusively upon the eternal, not upon the temporary ; 
and being thus occupied with the everlasting laws, and its 
activity subsisting in its perfect union with them, it contracts in 
itself the character of the objects which possess it. Thus we are 
emancipated from the conditions of duration; we are liable even 
to death only quatenus patimur, as we are passive things and 
not active intelligences; and the more we possess such know- 
ledge and are possessed by it, the more entirely the passive is 
superseded by the active—so that at last the human soul may 
“become of such a nature that the portion of it which will 
perish with the body in comparison with that of it which 
shall endure, shall be insignificant and nullius momenti.” 
(Eth. v. 38.) ; 

Such are the principal features of a philosophy, the influence 
of which upon Europe, direct and indirect, it is not easy to 
over-estimate. ‘The account of it is far from being an account 
of the whole of Spinoza’s labours; his ‘‘ Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus” was the forerunner of German historical criticism ; 
the whole of which has been but the application of principles 
laid down in that remarkable work. But this was not a subject 
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on which, upon the present occasion, it was desirable to enter, 
and we have designedly confined ourselves to the system which 
is most associated with the name of its author. It is this which 
has been really powerful, which has stolen over the minds even 
of thinkers who imagine themselves most opposed to it. It has 
appeared in the absolute Pantheism of Schelling and Hegel, 
in the Pantheistic Christianity of Herder and Schleiermacher. 
Passing into practical life it has formed the strong shrewd 
judgment of Goethe, while again it has been able to unite with 
the theories of the most extreme materialism. 

It lies too, perhaps, (and here its influence has been unmixedly 
good) at the bottom of that more reverent contemplation of 
nature which has caused the success of our modern landscape 
painting, which inspired Wordsworth’s poetry, and which, if ever 
physical science is to become an instrument of intellectual 
education, must first be infused into the lessons of nature ; the 
sense of that ‘‘ something” interfused in the material world— 

“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ;— 
A motion and a spirit, which impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


If we shrink from regarding the extended universe, with 
Spinoza, as an actual manifestation of Almighty God, we are 
unable to rest in the mere denial that it is this. We go on to 
ask what it is, and we are obliged to conclude thus much at 
least of it, that every smallest being was once a thought in his 
mind; and in the study of what he has made we are really and 
truly studying a revelation of himself. 

It is not here, it is not on the physical, it is rather on the 
moral side, that the point of main offence is lying; in that 
excuse for evil and for evil men which the necessitarian theory 
will furnish, disguise it in what fair-sounding words we will. So 
plain this is, that common-sense people, and especially English 
people, cannot bring themselves even to consider the question 
without impatience, and turn disdainfully and angrily from 
a theory which confuses their plain instincts of right and wrong. 
Although, however, error on this side is infinitely less mischievous 
than on the other, no vehement error can exist in this world 
with impunity; and it does appear that in our common view of 
these matters we have closed our eyes to certain grave facts 
of experience, and have given the fatalist a vantage ground of 
real truth which we ought to have considered and allowed. 
At the risk of tediousness we shall enter briefly into this 
unpromising ground. Life and the necessities of life are our 

[Vol. LXIV. No. CXXV.]—New Serius, Vol. VIII. No I. D 
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best philosophérs if we will only listen honestly to what they 
say to us; and dislike the lesson as we may, it is cowardice 
which refuses to hear it. 

The popular belief is, that right and wrong lies before every 
man, and that he is free to choose between them, and the re- 
sponsibility of choice rests with himself. The fatalist’s belief is 
that every man’s actions are determined by causes external and 
internal over which he has no power, leaving no room for any 
moral choice whatever. ‘The first is contradicted by plain facts ; 
the second by the instinct of conscience. Even Spinoza allows 
that for practical purposes we are obliged to regard the future 
as contingent, and ourselves as able to influence it; and it is 
incredible that both our inward convictions and our outward 
conduct should be built together upon a falsehood. But if, 
as Butler says, whatever be the speculative account of the 
matter, we are practically forced to regard ourselves as free, this 
is but half the truth, for it may be equally said that practically 
we are forced to regard each other as not free; and to make 
allowance, every moment, for influences for which we cannot hold 
each other personally responsible. If not,—if every person of 
sound mind (in the common acceptation of the term) be equally 
able at all times to act right if only he will,—why all the care 
which we take of children? why the pains to keep them from 
bad society ? why do we so anxiously watch their disposition, to 
determine the education which will best answer to it? Why in 
eases of guilt do we vary our moral censure according to the 
opportunities of the offender? Why do we find excuses for 
youth, for inexperience, for violent natural passion, for bad edu- 
cation, bad example? Except that we feel that all these things 
do affect the culpability of the guilty person, and that it is folly 
and inhumanity to disregard them. But what we act upon in 
private life we cannot acknowledge in our general ethical theories, 
and while our conduct in detail is human and just, we have been 
contented to gather our speculative philosophy out of the broad 
and coarse generalisations of political necessity. In the swift 
haste of social life we must indeed treat men as we find them. 
We have no time to make allowances; and the graduation of 
punishment by the scale of guilt is a mere impossibility. A thief 
is a thief in the law's eye though he has been trained from his 
cradle in the kennels of St. Giles’s; and definite penalties must 
be attached to definite acts, the conditions of political life not 
admitting of any other method of dealing with them. But it is 
absurd to argue from such rude necessity that each act therefore, 
by whomsoever committed, is of specific culpability. The act is 
one thing, the moral guilt is another. And there are many cases 
in which, as Butler again allows, if we trace a sinner’s history to 
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the bottom, the guilt attributable to himself appears to vanish 
altogether. 

This is all plain matter of fact, and as long as we continue 
to deny or ignore it, there will be found men (not bad men, but 
men who love the truth as much as ourselves), who will see only 
what we neglect, and will insist upon it, and build their system 
upon it. 

And again, if less obvious, yet not less real, are those natural 
tendencies which each of us brings with him into the world,— 
which we did not make, and yet which almost as much deter- 
mine what we are to be, as the properties of the seed determine 
the tree which shall grow from it. Men are self-willed, or vio- 
lent, or obstinate, or weak, or generous, or affectionate ; there 
is as large difference in their dispositions as in the features of 
their faces ; and that by no original act of their own. Duties 
which are easy to one, another finds difficult or impossible. It 
is with morals as it is with art. Two children are taught to 
draw ; one learns with ease, the other hardly or never. In vain 
the master will show him what to do. It seems so easy; it 
seems as if he had only to will and the thing would be done; 
but it is not so. Between the desire and the execution lies the 
incapable organ which only wearily, and after long labour, im- 
perfectly accomplishes what is required of it. And the same, 
to a certain extent, unless we will deny the plainest facts of 
experience, holds true in moral actions. No wonder, therefore, 
that evaded or thrust aside as these things are in the popular 
beliefs, as soon as they are recognised in their full reality they 
should be mistaken for the whole truth, and that the free-will 
theory be thrown aside as a chimera. 

It may be said, and it often is said, that all such reasonings 
are merely sophistical—that however we entangle ourselves in 
logic, we are conscious that we are free; we know—we are as 
sure as we are of our existence—that we have power to act this 
way or that way, exactly as we choose. But this is less plain 
than it seems ; and if we grant it, it proves less than it appears 
to prove. It may be true that we can act as we choose, but 
can we choose? Is not our choice determined for us? We 
cannot determine from the fact, because we always have chosen 
as soon as we act, and we cannot replace the conditions in such 
away as to discover whether we could have chosen anything 
else. The stronger motive may have determined our volition 
without our perceiving it; and if we desire to prove our inde- 
pendence of motive, by showing that we can choose something 
different from that which we should naturally have chosen, we 
still cannot escape from the circle, this very desire becoming, as 


_Mr. Hume observes, itself a motive. Again, consciousness of the 
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possession of any power may easily be delusive; we can pro- 
perly judge what our powers are only by what they have actu- 
ally accomplished ; we know what we have done, and we may 
infer from having done it, that our power was equal to what it 
achieved ; but it is easy for us to overrate ourselves if we try to 
measure our abilities in themselves. A man who can leap five 
yards may think that he can leap six ; yet he may try and fail. A 
man who can write prose may only learn that he cannot write 
poetry from the badness of the verses which he produces. To 
the appeal to consciousness of power there is always an answer : 
—that we may believe ourselves to possess it, but that experience 
proves that we may be deceived. 

There are, however, another set of feelings which cannot be 
set aside in this way, which do prove that, in some sense or 
other, in some degree or other, we are the authors of our own 
actions,—that there is a point at which we begin to be respon- 
sible for them. It is one of the clearest of all inward phenomena, 
that, where two or more courses involving moral issues are before 
us, whether we have a consciousness uf power to choose between 
them or not, we have a consciousness that we ought to choose 
between them; a sense of duty dre dei rovro mparrev, as 
Aristotle expresses it, which we cannot shake off. Whatever this 
involves (and some measure of freedom it must involve or it is 
nonsense), the feeling exists within us, and refuses to yield before 
all the batteries of logic. It is not that of the two courses we 
know that one is in the long run the best, and the other more 
immediately tempting. We have a sense of obligation irrespective 
of consequence, the violation of which is followed again by a 
sense of self-disapprobation, of censure, of blame. In vain will 
Spinoza tell us that such feelings, incompatible as they are with the 
theory of powerlessness, are mere mistakes arising out of a false 
philosophy. They are primary facts of sensation most vivid in 
minds of most vigorous sensibility ; and although they may be 
extinguished by habitual profligacy, or possibly, perhaps, de- 
stroyed by logic, the paralysis of the conscience is no more a 
proof that it is not a real power of perceiving real things, than 
blindness is a proof that sight is not a real power. The percep- 
tions of worth and worthlessness are not conclusions of reasoning, 
but immediate sensations like those of seeing and hearing; and 
although, like the other senses, they may be mistaken sometimes 
in the accounts they render to us, the fact of the existence of 
such feelings at all proves that there is something which corre- 
sponds to them. If there be any such things as “ true ideas,” or 
clear distinct. perceptions at all, this of praise and blame is one 
of them, and according to Spinoza’s own rule we must accept 
what it involves. And it involves that somewhere or other the 
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influence of causes ceases to operate, and that some degree of 
power there is in men of self-determination, by the amount of 
which, and not by their specific actions, moral merit or demerit 
is to be measured. Speculative difficulties remain in abundance. 
It will be said in a case, e. g., of moral trial, that there may have 
been power ; but was there power enough to resist the temptation ? 
If there was, then it was resisted. If there was not, there was no 
responsibility. We must answer again from a practical instinct. 
We refuse to allow men to be considered all equally guilty who 
have committed the same faults; and we insist that their actions 
must be measured against their opportunities. But a similar 
conviction assures us that there is somewhere a point of freedom. 
Where that point is, where other influences terminate, and re- 
sponsibility begins, will always be of intricate and often impos- 
sible solution. But if there be such a point at all, it is fatal to 
necessitarianism, and man is what he has been hitherto supposed 
to be—an exception in the order of nature, with a power not 
differing in degree but differing in kind from those of other 
creatures. Moral life, like all life, is a mystery; and as to dissect 
the body will not reveal the secret of animation, so with the 
actions of the moral man. The spiritual life, which alone gives 
them meaning and being, glides away before the logical dissecting 
knife, and leaves it but a corpse to work upon. 


Art, I].—InrTERNATIONAL IMMORALITY. 


1. England's Battles ; including the Present Russian War. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Williams. 1854-5. 

2. The Portfolio (a Diplomatic Record). By David Urquhart, 
Esq. 1844. 


3. The Origin fof the Burmese War. By Richard Cobden, 
Esq., M.P. 1858. 


4. Reply to the Same. By John Clark Marshman. 1853. 


HAT student of history can fail to be affected painfully by 

the international records of the past? Virtuous men in 
private life are everywhere to be found: in fact the majority of 
every community, appears oftener on the side of justice than 
of injustice, in regard to all internal questions ; and it is the few, 
not the many, who, whether called thieves, robbers, statesmen, or 
princes, sometimes thrive by iniquitous practices. Nor is virtue 
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wholly unknown to statesmen, in relation to their own land- 
True patriotism is found among them, and is recorded in history ; 
patriotic kings and queens can be named ; nor can we doubt that 
in every community which enjoys a firm prosperity, public virtue 
must decidedly prevail over its opposite, however little there may 
be for the historian to record. But when we pass from internal 
to international concerns, we seek in vain for a virtuous nation. 
Each community, as in turn it rises to power, disdains all law 
of right, and submits only to that law of force which it every- 
where seeks to impose. Hence the history of the world is 
stained with every crime that makes man odious; and the 
misanthropic doctrine, which teaches the absolute wickedness of 
the human soul, appears to have a triumphant proof, when 
human nature is tested on the widest scale of time, of races, of 
forms of government, and of climate. 

Something has been said to explain this broad, obtrusive, and 
dreadful phenomenon, from the opposition of languages. It is 
chiefly by language that man recognises the soul of his fellow- 
man. Intercourse of speech reveals to us sameness of sentiment 
and capacity, and awakens sympathy which slumbered before. 
Men of strange tongue are so unable to exercise mutual trust, so 
liable to mutual suspicion, that they become as wild beasts to one 
another, and feel war to be their natural and rightful relation. 
In an unappeasable war, fraud is stratagem, truce and treaty are 
impossible ; perfidy on the part of the enemy is counted upon, 
perfidy on our own side is esteemed just and necessary: no 
moral bonds are acknowledged, and in the use of victory, 
no account whatever is taken of the original cause of. quarrel. 
Such is a rough, but not an incorrect, outline of the quarrels of 
the English race with savage tribes; hence some are tempted 
to press the topic of language as the main reason of the funereal 
events of history. Without at all overlooking this side of the 
question, we do not believe that this solution goes to the bottom 
of it, or accounts for more than a small part of the lamentable 
facts. Indeed, we have only to look to the republics of ancient 
Greece or of middle-age Italy, to convince ourselves how little 
the possession of a common language will suffice to avert the 
injustices and atrocities which characterize international relations. 
Thucydides, prosaic as he is, has a half-poetical phrase, in which 
he sums up the condition essential to any firm justice between 
state and state, namely, “ equi-brandished terror.” Unchecked 
power, by a law of human nature, seems to become essentially 
immoral. In a collection of States which does acknowledge 
international policy, whether as in ancient Greece, or in modern 
Europe, one or two, towering above the rest, aspire at universal 
dominion, and, even if repelled by combinations of the others, 
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infuse and enforce the acceptance of “ the law of the stronger,” 
as a fixed and recognised principle. All the readers of Thucy- 
dides are familiar with this; but it is equally manifest in the 
whole history of Europe, where we cannot say that language 
separates the sympathies of statesmen. Not merely during the 
period of chaos, before the limits of States were established, or 
national languages formed, but ever since, the history of Europe 
has been a record of struggles in which the greatest States 
disdained the restraint of mere justice, and regarded everything 
weak as their appropriate and rightful prey. 

In this whole subject a remarkable and dangerous illusion 
seems to beset each generation and each nation in its turn. We 
see the mote in the eyes of others, we see not the beam in our 
own. In meditating on the past, we are amazed at the atrocities 
and mutual perfidies of English statesmen, and the frequent 
contempt of justice in the foreign wars of our ancestors, Indeed, 
we find no difficulty in sternly condemning our grandfathers and 
our immediate fathers. The war against the American colonies 
is now reprobated in principle and detested in its details, We 
declare that to tax the colonies was unconstitutional,—that the 
attempt to cripple their trade and their naval development, was 
an indefensible injustice; while to have roused the wild Indians 
to attack the peaceful dwellings of our colonists and massacre 
the inmates with the tomahawk, we pronounce to be a detestable 
atrocity. Nevertheless, the men who did these acts,—pregnant 
with death to many thousands, misery to millions, and disgrace 
to England,—were in their day respected as kind and virtuous, 
good in their families, trustworthy in daily life, honourable in 
Parliament. The same may very often be said of the supporters 
of the most flagrant usurpations and the most violent tyrannies. 
Read of men’s acts in public journals,—peruse their secret 
documents,—and they may seem to be devils, veiling cruel 
injustice in hypocrisy and fraud: but, meet them in a drawing- 
room or see them in their family circle, and they appear so good, 
that you become ashamed of your own severe thoughts against 
them. So it is, that each generation in turn, which sees its own 
statesmen to be in private life respectable, infers that in public 
life, and especially in foreign affairs, it cannot be very bad. As 
for those who are far off in time or place,—whose faces we cannot 
see,—whose private virtues we cannot know,—the conduct of 
these is not defended against the plain stern testimony of facts, 
That the statesmen of Russia, of Austria, of France, of Prussia, 
of Spain, may be unprincipled and utterly wicked, is not found 
by an Englishman to be wholly incredible: on the contrary, 
even ministers of the Crown and other public men, who are most 
guarded in language, let out plainly now and then what they 
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think of foreign morality. Nor is the immorality confined to 
despotic courts. Our most conservative reviews, our most self- 
sufficient journals, tell us from time to time in language of awful 
strength how intensely wicked are the popularity-hunting 
“ filibustering” and slavery-fostering statesmen of North America. 
Thus by close induction we reach the satisfactory and interesting 
conclusion, that the statesmen of all other countries and most 
other times were unprincipled and occasionally atrocious ; while 
in our own favoured time and country, our statesmen, though 
full of minor frailties and prejudices, yet are so truly respectable, 
amiable, and honourable, that it is quite impossible for them to 
have made light of moral obligations, and committed public 
iniquity towards foreign nations. 

That this is a dangerous illusion, ought to be seen by the like 
persuasion being current in other nations; which may often have 
vehement displeasure against their rulers, yet, if once foreign 
war arises, generally believe that their rulers are in the right, and 
the foreigner is indefensibly wrong. At this very moment, we 
suppose, there is no doubt that the Russian nation believes the 
late Czar Nicolas to have been a cruelly injured man; and 
though this is not a powerful illustration of our point, (for the 
Russians are too ignorant to allow of our pressing the argument 
hard,) it is but one out of a hundred. Here, as so very often, 
a vice springs out of virtues which are indulged out of place; we 
mean, the virtues of candour and humility. Private men are 
aware, that their knowledge of foreign facts is very imperfect ; 
they presume the statesmen of their own nation to be far better 
informed than they; they feel it to be decorous and reasonable 
to make allowance for their own ignorance, and, even where the 
eonduct of their rulers seems to be faithless or violent, they infer 
that there must be some satisfactory explanation. “It is more 
probable,” (says each in his turn) “ that I am ill acquainted with 
the affair, than that such a man as my Lord A. or the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. B. is acting immorally.” And if some one looks closer into 
affairs, and after minute inquiry attacks any of the foreign deeds 
of our public men, the more dreadfully wicked his facts make 
the case to appear, the less possible may he find it to get 
attention: for each says in turn: “ This would make out that 
my Lord C. is a high criminal, a downright atrocious monster. 
That is too absurd. It is surely more credible that his assailant 
is jaundiced, intemperate, and fanatical.” And because each 
individual and each nation in its turn argues thus, those awful 
deeds of wholesale violence and iniquity become possible, which 
make international history a record of crime and of shame. 

A fair consideration of the @ priori case suggests as reasonable 
precisely the opposite presumptions to those of indulgent candour 
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and private humility. Candour has its rightful function in 
palliating the guilt of statesmen, but not in explaining away their 
evil deeds. We are not to justify duelling, or make light of its 
evil, though we hesitate to brand a duellist as a murderer. So 
also, if a king or statesman plunges nations into an unjust war, 
we should be absurd in supposing him to be necessarily a cruel 
and bloody monster; but we surely must not on that account 
shut our eyes to the dreadful nature of his deed, and its intense 
immorality. Now it is proved by endless experience, that states- 
men, whatever their knowledge of detail, live in an atmosphere 
most unfavourable to simple and upright truthfulness. Nearly 
all who have been trained in a long routine of office have been 
educated into systematic insincerity. An unofficial man may 
give vent to the feelings of his heart: a professional statesman 
seldom or never ventures on that which may afterwards prove so 
inconvenient. Unless he chooses to be thought crotchety, self- 
willed, and impracticable, he must defend the conduct of his 
superior or of his party, even when to his own mind it is indefen- 
sible: thus he uses arguments which he does not regard as 
sound, and he suppresses facts which would tell inconveniently 
against his friends. He is essentially an advocate and an actor, 
—we meanin England, where ministers sit in Parliament. Then— 
alike in secret diplomacy carried on with despotic powers, and in 
a royal court though not despotic,—plain spoken truth is re- 
garded as unendurable. We do not now say whether this ap- 
paratus of insincerity is “ necessary,” or whether the benefits of 
it are too dearly bought: let us grant for the moment, that, like 
stratagems in war, such deviations from rigorous truth are justi- 
fiable. Still, the fact remains, that a mind which is trained in 
such practices becomes, ceteris paribus, less truthful and less 
just, less susceptible to the claims of Right. Men who have to pay 
glozing compliments to proud unscrupulous despots and associate 
with them as noble and honourable friends, cannot easily pre- 
serve in their hearts much freshness of hatred against injustice. 
Reason therefore suggests that we should look with @ priori 
suspicion on all professional statesmen, as likely to be (unawares 
to themselves), more than other men, jesuitical, false, and unjust ; 
and all @ posteriori testimony confirms this view. 

Look at the same from other points also. Rhetorical treatises 
give us as a topic for probable guilt, that “ where a man thinks 
a crime will escape notice, he is more likely to commit it.” This 
has peculiar force in regard to foreign deeds, buried in secret di- 
plomacy, or such. as are not likely to arouse the scrutiny of a 
jealous public. In fact we know, that the same cabinet will per- 
petrate acts in our colonies or in Asia, which it would not dream 
of in England or in Europe. Take as one instance, how 
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differently our “liberal” ministers behave to refugees in Malta 
and to refugees in England. To expel these unfortunate and 
generally honourable men from England, would seem to Whigs 
an atrocity and to Tories a national degradation ; nor would any 
minister dream of refusing to them here the same freedom of the 
press as Englishmen enjoy. Yet the refugees from Rome in 
1849 were refused leave to land at Malta; and again lately, if 
the public journals are correct, an editor of a newspaper was 
banished from ‘Malta for printing in Italian an address of 
Mazzini which had appeared in The Times. Ministers know that 
an outcry will not be made against a deed which is not under the 
eyes of the English public, and accordingly they take liberties in 
the dark which ought to warn us not to count on their seeing 
what is true and honourable, where no retribution for misconduct 
is at hand. 

This topic admits of corroboration of the most painful kind ; 
the fuller, the more closely we look into colonial government. 
The misgovernment of colonies is, in fact, almost proverbial ; and 
that misgovernment is in a close proportion to the weakness 
of the colony and the pre-occupation of the home-influences which 
might be a check upon it. Violences, which in England would 
not be recommended by statesmen of any class, have been perpe- 
trated by living statesmen in Canada, in Ceylon, in the Ionian 
Isles. Canada is no longer misgoverned ; but why ? because the 
English Colonial Office has at last renounced all pretence of 
governing it. Ireland was, and India is, the scene of dreadful 
misrule ; in each case from the absence of an active continual 
check which would give publicity to and loudly protest against 
grievances. Secret government is certain to be misgovernment, 
and secret diplomacy to abound with crookedness. 

Again, when any great collision arises, which shatters all the 
morality of human nature, as our present war, it seems to be an 
axiom, that there is great guilt somewhere. We say it is not with 
us: well then, it is with the Russians. Yet, are not the Russians 
tender fathers and kind brothers and devoted subjects? Say 
what we may of their characteristic vices, there is much virtue 
among them; and it is surely necessary to open oureyes to the gross 
fallacy of inferring from men’s private virtues that they cannot be 
wicked to the foreigner. On the contrary, in such a collision as 
the present we might more reasonably argue: “ The statesmen 
of one side must be, and of all sides may be wicked,’—whatever 
their private virtues. Just in proportion as they veil their deeds 
in secrecy, and wield practical irresponsibility, is it reasonable to re- 
gard them as “ suspect,” and almost to treat them as guilty until 
they have established their innocence. 

We are aware that persons, whom we respect, maintain here a 
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doctrine, which seems to us not only unsound, but among the 
most specious varnishes of public crime; namely, that two 
nations may rush into mortal conflict without either side being 
morally wrong. The opposite is certainly with us a‘moral axiom ; 
that, where appeal is made to violence, there is guilt somewhere. 
The guilt may be palliated by the plea of ignorance or mistake ; 
yet guilt there is, except in the rare and extreme case in which 
combatants mistake friends for enemies; and this can scarcely 
happen without gross and blamable imprudence, as in the affairs 
which led to the conflict at Navarino. No one is so paradoxical 
as to maintain that real and intelligent virtue can call upon two 
individuals in a more infantine state of society to aim at each 
other's lives, neither being guilty. We look on a blood-feud 
between two Arab tribes, which draws the sentiments of virtue 
and honour into implacable battle, as a mournful fanaticism: we 
may palliate the conduct of both, or we may condemn both: but 
we never imagine that both can be rightly justified. Surely the 
same law must apply to nations as to tribes or individuals. Fu- 
ture moralists, we expect, will decide, that man should in no case 
use deadly violence against his fellow-man, except where the 
morality of it is so plain, that the party attacked ought to know 
themselves wrong. But we are aware, that the inferences from 
this principle will seem paradoxical, and we rather indicate than 
press it at present. Suffice it here to insist, that to object to 
abstract principles in these matters is generally a covert for ob- 
jecting to all morality: and this, we apprehend, is a ruinous 
sophism to the “ practical” Englishman; who, dreading a trap in 
every general principle, virtually reserves for his statesmanship 
the right to take any side which may be convenient. 

Notoriously this is our weak side. Because forms and pro- 
cesses are matters indifferent to morality, and vary in efficacy 
with circumstances; because we know that law and liberty may 
exist under numerous forms, and bigotry to one is pedantic; we 
are apt to slip into the conclusion that Men and Nations have no 
abstract rights at all. The liberties of England having survived 
the storms which wrecked the liberty of every nation on the con- 
tinent, Holland and Switzerland excepted, too many of us 
regard our liberties as our right, only because they are historical 
and unbroken ; but, if a foreign nation seek to recover the rights 
of which it has been unjustly despoiled, moralize on it as a foolish 
fanaticism. With this unjust estimate the organs of our Stock - 
Exchange and the whole of our aristocracy are so deeply pre- 
possessed, that nothing but severe sufferings to England and vast 
foreign events are likely to unteach them. Especially when those 
countries whose kings have proved treacherous, or those which 
have been violently conquered by foreigners, aspire to Republican 
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independence, our insular self-complacency derides or frowns on 
it as “‘a wild theory,’—as though Switzerland and Holland had 
not been flourishing republics in Europe, or as though the 
United States of America were a theoretical and airy abstraction. 
Under pretence of not being “ doctrinaire” but practical, English 
statesmen and the mass of our richer classes have become in fact 
insufferably “doctrinaire” and pedantic about Constitutional 
Monarchy ; as though a system which has proved itself untenable 
and impossible in nine-tenths of the continent, and cannot take 
root even among our Teutonic kinsfolk, were a panacea for all the 
political disorders of Europe. We call this pedantry insufferable, 
because of the unjust conduct into which it leads the diplomacy 
of England ; but to this topic we shall have to return. 

Tn truth, such questions as those of Monarchy and Repub- 
licanism, do not at all sound the real controversy which is agi- 
tating the heart of Europe,—a controversy, as to the depth and 
intensity of which our richer classes seem to be as much in the 
dark as ever were the Catholic kings concerning the Protestant 
need of religious freedom. The real struggle of Europe is for 
two things :—first, with the many, for ‘“ Nationality,” or recogni- 
tion and separate organization of those who are conscious of 
being a separate nation: next, with all the leaders of the cause, 
for ‘“‘ Morality,” as the fundamental guide of statesmanship. 
Republicanism is not the end desired, but is the only means 
possible, by reason of the folly or wickedness of royal courts. 
For instance—Germany, in 1848, desired national union, and 
was content to keep its princes; but because of this moderation, 
the princes were enabled to break their oaths, and suppress the 
Parliament of Frankfort. It is now manifest that German union 
is impossible without overturning the thrones; and as to this, 
the perfidy of the princes (except three) has removed all scruple. 
Again, Hungary desired at first only that her ancestral laws 
should be observed, which her Austrian kings pertinaciously 
violated. To enforce the law, a peaceful parliamentary reform 
was carried, to which the king duly made oath. When, after 
this, the Austrian cabinet, to get rid of the new laws, stirred up 
a civil war, arbitrarily overthrew the constitution, and invaded 
Hungary with armies, the President of the Committee of Defence 
resisted all republican tendencies, but sought to change the suc- 
cession into the line of the Palatine Archduke Stephen. The 
Archduke refused, the war was fought out, and the Austrians 
beaten ; on this the Austrian dynasty was deposed, and a king 
for Hungary was entreated of the government of Queen Victoria. 
This having failed, through the refusal of our ministers, the party 
of freedom in Hungary (which is the nation) at length inevitably 
became republican. The same is true of Poland and of Italy. 
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Each nation desires, first and chiefly, national independence ; for 
which it is obviously essential to have unity and massiveness : 
neither a fractional Poland nor a fractional Italy can have real 
independence. But whether the monarchical or the republican 
party in these two countries will prove the stronger, depends 
wholly on the question, in which way they get a prospect of inde- 
pendence: so little is there of pedantry involved in the great 
question of nationality. 

But deeper still lies the question,—Is Right to be recognised 
in the affairs of nations, as paramount and sacred, equally as in 
the affairs of individuals? The heart of the people everywhere 
says, Yes. The Republicans of Europe decidedly say, Yes. 
But, alas! the dynastic faction, both in England, and on the 
Continent—the secret diplomatists—unanimously reject the rule 
of simple Right, and even deride it as a puerile enthusiasm. 
Expediency is their guide: if the Expedient happens also to be 
Right, they will, no doubt, be eloquent on the latter topic; but, 
to judge by their uniform conduct, Right which does not meet 
thew notions of Expediency, has no chance of support, even 
from their pens or from their private sympathies. Herein we see 
upon the republicans the mark of martyrs and heroes. ‘“ The 
Kossuths and Mazzinis,” of whom the Emperor Nicolas spoke 
with mixed contempt and fear, may be persecuted and execrated 
as are the apostles of any new creed; but they are preaching a 
nobler practice and a higher. faith than our routine statesmen 
dream of, and therefore the success of their cause is certain, even 
though they die before its triumph. This faith it is which ani- 
mates them, and inspires them with power to kindle the hearts of 
others. To pass from such an atmosphere to the “ Secret Cor- 
respondence,” is like the transition from a speech of Luther to a 
decree of the Pope. 

It is not because they are republicans that the republican party 
of Europe hold this faith in Right and Truth: republicanism, as 
we have said, is but accidentally connected with it. Of this we 
have a new melancholy proof beyond the Atlantic, where the very 
same struggle is going on among the republicans themselves. 
There, as here, the men in power make Expediency their god,—a 
fact which is often coarsely avowed among their supporters. 
“Our country, right or wrong,” has been a well-known toast 
with them, to express their resolution to neglect moral considera- 
tions while studying its aggrandizement; and the tone and con- 
duct of the same party in regard to the slave-question, still more 
steadily and explicitly declares that they have no particle of 
faith in right, nor in moral retr. ution to nations. In antagonism 
to these ascendant republicans stand the Abolitionists, sometimes 
fanatical, but always upright ; resolved to act on moral principle, 
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and to sacrifice the convenient, the pleasant, the easy, the appa- 
rently or temporarily expedient, to the sacred certainty of Right. 
These men are in America what the republicans are in Europe, 
apostles or martyrs—not for a new creed, but for applying the 
old creed honestly to the highest affairs of nations equally as to 
daily and hourly life. Here lies the real struggle for a “New 
Moral World.” 

We pride ourselves in Christianity, and we look down on ancient 
Greece and Rome as in a state of Paganism; yet the very same 
controversy is still being fought out among us, as arose among 
them. Pericles, we are told by Xenophon, could not answer the 
questions of young Alcibiades, who, from the violent conduct of 
Athens towards other states of Greece, deduced the moral right 
of the strong to enforce their will on the weak. Whatever philo- 
sophers might say in the abstract concerning Right, and whatever 
the citizens might talk about justice among themselves, the prac- 
tical statesmen never dreamed of right and justice as their law to 
other communities, nor did the democratic public urge it on the 
statesmen. This was but the ordinary weakness of human nature: 
but then arose rhetoricians, to turn vice into virtue. Appealing 
to the conduct of the city as though facts were moral laws, they 
argued that the powerful always had indulged the propensity to 
domineer, and, no doubt, always would; that it was quite vain to 
fight against nature ; that this generation had not been the first 
to lay down the law—but had received it from time immemorial 
—that the stronger should enforce his will, and the weaker give 
way. The idea of justice between nation and nation—and pre- 
sently also, between the Orders of one nation—was sugheled: as 
a dream; and “simplicity of heart, which enters so largely into 
noble natures, was laughed down, and disappeared.” Thence- 
forward, individuals might be patriotic, but no longer commu- 
nities. The spring of enthusiasm is broken when the Just and 
Unjust are superseded by the phantasm of Expediency,—that 
will-o’-the-wisp which changes its shape every minute, and 
deludes its follower into bogs of disaster. Military despotism 
waits in the distance as the natural doom of a people who have 
forsaken the guiding law of Justice. 

We do not intend to paint up our argument by pretending that 
any of the European governments, during their highest talk of 
Christian principle, ever seriously regarded justice in their con- 
duct to foreigners. Yet during the more barbarous condition, 
the philosophy of politics was less impudent than it has since 
become. Italy, as having been earliest civilized, and earliest 
cursed with — statesmen, earliest also produced that theory 
of politics which Europe execrates under the name of Mac- 
chiavelli, And look now at Italy! see her scourged for four 
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centuries with gnawing tyranny, in great measure foreign; the 
result and punishment of those deadly political doctrines. Fitly 
has Italy given birth in these days to a deep-hearted republican, 
a very man of sorrows, who, going to the bottom of his country’s 
degradation, sees there is no cure but in a new religious philo- 
sophy concerning State-power. But all Europe has gone in the 
career of Italy. For full half a century, statesmen of all nations 
have thought themselves wise and philosophical in patronizing 
accomplished crimes under the title of “ accomplished facts ;” 
and explode as revenge or as quixotism all redress of injustice 
when it has ceased to be recent. But the question is not, whether 
the historical crisis of an unjust action is recent or ancient, but 
whether the injustice still subsists; whether a race of men is still 
groaning under it: if so, foreign governments, even when they 
cannot with propriety interfere actively for the oppressed, are 
bound to avoid aiding the oppressors, or giving moral sanction 
to their iniquity by complimentary titles. 

Injustice has made a great step forward, by imposing on the 
language of diplomacy a glozing courtier-like servility, which 
forbids the speaking of truth. Whatever may be pretended to 
the contrary, the liability to hear truth spoken is so painful a 
punishment to the worst of tyrants, as to be a powerful check 
upon tyranny. Flattery is a necessity of life to a Tiberius 
Cesar: and if in the court of such a prince there could live a 
counsellor with a charmed life, able to reproach him on occasion, 
the very dread of such reproach would keep the prince from his 
worst enormities. A despotic emperor puts down all criticism of 
his conduct within his own dominions, but he cannot avoid cri- 
ticism by foreigners; and his sensitiveness to this foreign cri- 
ticism is instructive. Scarcely any foreign nations, except the 
most powerful, can venture to maintain freedom of the press in 
regard to comments on despotic emperors. Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, might soon have to struggle for their existence, if they 
indulged in this luxury of freedom. England and America may 
print what they please,—being maritime and unassailable powers; 
and their exercise of this right is most keenly felt. ‘The Ameri- 
cans themselves are painfully affected by British criticism. Any 
one who reads the exasperated reply in the St. Petersburg 
Journal (March 2nd, 1854), to a speech of Lord John Russell 
in Parliament, which is described as a “brutal outrage” on the 
Emperor Nicolas, may see how powerful an effect Lord John 
might have produced on the emperor, if he had put a little plain 
speaking into his, diplomacy, instead of filling it with nauseous 
and false compliment. A monstrous fallacy pervades our public 
men on this subject. They say, “ You ought never to show 
your teeth unless you mean to bite;” and thence infer, that 
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unless you are prepared to declare war at once, you ought to 
speak smooth compliments towards injustice. In the first place, 
this is to overlook, that so terrible an infliction as war against a 
great power, can never be deliberately resorted to except after a 
long series of preliminary quarrelling, and that an angry remon- 
strance is not a threat of immediate war, however it may, at 
length and cumulatively, determine a breach of peaceful relations. 
Secondly, it overlooks, that the great question with an unjust 
power which cares only for force, is, whether he who dissents 
and dissuades will at last have recourse to earnest resistance ; 
whether, in short, the dissuasion is that of decorous apathy, or 
that of resolute and armed policy; and as one who is thoroughly 
in earnest, is apt to show his disgust and indignation, the party 
who successfully suppresses all signs of such feeling, deludes 
the unjust power into the belief that his injustice will not be op- 
posed, and hereby determines it to unjust conduct. Thirdly, this 
meek and servile strain makes it all but impossible to commence 
rightful resistance as early as is wise. Statesmen cannot change 
suddenly from the tone of intimate sympathy and lofty admiration 
intd energetic threat and warlike action. Every reader will re- 
member the year 1858. The fulsome adulation with which Lord 
John Russell declined the Emperor Nicolas’s wicked overtures, 
virtually yielded over Moldavia and Wallachia to the Russians for 
the latter half of that year: for it led, first, to the protest of our 
ministry against the ordering of the French fleet eastward in March, 
to oppose a contingency which our ministers had chosen to assume 
would not occur; and next, when it did occur, they had not 
strength of mind to acknowledge that they were childish dupes, 
and flame out in indignation the moment the Pruth was crossed ; 
but, trained to courtliness, they still listened to promises, and 
went on accepting the “words of gentlemen,” until Lord John 
Russell declared in Parliament, that the Emperor Nicolas “had 
exhausted every form of falsehood against us.” Perhaps all now 
see the extreme folly of our ministers in this affair :—in fact, it 
was a folly peculiar to themselves, for it was from the beginning 
denounced by all the non-ministerial newspapers. But what is not 
always considered by those who will thus far have gone before us, 
is (fourthly), that Free Speech is in itself a mighty power to 
bridle unjust despotism,—a power which is possessed in the 
highest energy by every independent and just-minded member of 
the European political system. If a despotic monarch fears the 
epigrams of his own subjects and the outcries of the populace, 
much more does he dread the calm, honest judgment of his 
fellow-potentates ; which, if expressed publicly with the guarded- 
ness of a judicial umpire, without exasperation or heat, but with 
the decisiveness of simple truth, before any irretrievable step was 
taken, would have a powerful moral effect. 
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Our ministers have in many ways plunged into so immoral an 
atmosphere, that they utterly mistake wherein moral influence 
consists. They do not know that the verdict of a virtuous power 
has a moral influence (or perhaps, rather, they think a virtuous 
power to be a chimera)—nor do they appear to see, that the 
example of enthusiasm and devotion is a moral influence : their 
notion of it is wholly material. To possess a great fleet or a 
great army, they suppose, at once confers “ moral influence” on 
a state, and at once gives weight to its negotiations and its 
opinion : forgetful that the question underlies, Is there a will to 
strike ? and that no one is terrified by the brute force of a tame 
ox, which notoriously will not use its strength. Carrying the 
same delusion farther, they make what they call ‘“ demonstra- 
tions,” which they expect to have “ great moral influence.” Thus 
by sending the fleet to the Dardanelles—to Besika Bay—to 
Constantinople — they imagined they should influence the 
Russians. Nicolas saw the matter very differently. When they 
had behaved with such flattering courtesy upon his revealing his 
scheme of partitioning Turkey—had kept it a profound secret— 
had reproved the French cabinet for discerning it—had catried 
on public negotiations as if he had no views ulterior to the 
question of the Holy Places, though they knew this was a mere 
blind ;—had, after this, affected surprise and dismay when he 
crossed the Pruth, but showed no resentment, as men deceived ; 
—proceeded to make Austria the mediator, though they had been 
plainly told by him that Austria was his coadjutor and accom- 
plice ;—vehemently urged on Turkey the Vienna Note which was 
to secure all that Russia needed :—of course, after this, Nicolas 
believed that the fleet at Constantinople was not intended to 
act, but only intended to be a show. Hence it had not even the 
“moral influence” of a threat, and the battle of Sinope was 
fought almost within hearing of it. Surely the two English 
officers who fought and fell at Silistria—and the three who fought 
at Giurgevo, have exerted far more “moral influence” on this 
war than all the fleets and armies of the Western Powers. 
Indeed, but for those two Englishmen at Silistria, it is more 
than possible that the fortress would have fallen—and with how 
vast a difference in the results of 1854! One English ship, put 
at the Sultan’s disposal without any conditions whatever, for war 
in the Black Sea in July, 1853, until] the Russian armies should 
re-cross the Pruth, would have proved England's earnestness, 
and have had a hundred times the moral effect of sending troops 
“to Malta and back” in February, 1854. 

How great might be the moral influence of diplomacy, if it 
were public and honest, and why it is just the opposite, is 
instructively shown in the resentment of the Austrians when 
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Lord Palmerston let them know his hope, that the constitu- 
tional rights of Hungary would be respected. The noble 
lord has lately told Parliament (March 20th, 1855) what we 
already knew from the published despatches, that the Austrian 
cabinet were aware during the whole Hungarian war that he 
was opposed to the independence of Hungary. Indeed, it is clear 
in the Blue Book, that when Kossuth’s envoy (in December, 1848) 
asked the British Government, as having mediated the peace 
which ended the Rakotshy-war (1712), to become mediator anew, 
now that that peace was broken—Lord Palmerston had no sooner 
repulsed him, refusing even to hear him wnofficially, than he 
sent despatches to Vienna, to inform people there of his positive 
refusal. Nevertheless, when Hungary fell, under the combi- 
nation of Russia and Austria, by the absolute refusal of France 
end England to acknowledge her even when victorious, or sup- 
port the neutrality of Turkey when it was invaded by Russia 
to Hungary's detriment, Lord Palmerston so far gave way to the 
pressure of English opinion (which he resisted during the months 
of action) as to send two dispatches on the subject. The one 
offered to Austria our mediation, long after all mediation was an 
impossibility—a proceeding which they could not have construed 
into hostility; the other expressed a hope that the Austrian 
government “would make a generous use of their successes” 
with “due regard to the ancient constitutional rights of Hungary.” 
The prime minister of Austria probably wondered how Lord 
Palmerston, who in December “had no knowledge of Hungary 
except as one of the component parts of the Austrian empire,” 
had learned in August, that Hungary had ancient constitutional 
rights. Let us hear the Austrian reply. 


“Lord Palmerston, destitute of the necessary elements on which he 
could form a competent opinion, was reduced to information such as 
that promulgated in England by the agents of the Hungarian insur- 
rection, whose interest it was to represent the events of which their 
country was the theatre, in the falsest light, and to give the colouring 
of a generous and heroic impulse to an attempt which the English law 
characterizes as high treason, and which it punishes without fail with 
death or transportation. ... . The world is agitated by a spirit of 
general subversion. England herself is not exempt from the influence 
of this spirit: witness Canada, the island of Cefallonia, and, finally, 
unhappy Ireland. But wherever revolt breaks out within the vast 
limits of the British empire, the English Government always knows 
how to maintain the authority of the law, were it even at the price of 
torrents of blood. It is not for us to blame her. Whatever may, 
moreover, be the opinion which we form as to the causes of these insur- 
rectionary movements, as well as of the measures of repression employed 
by the British Government in order to stifle them, we consider it to be 
our duty to abstain from expressing that opinion, persuaded as we are 
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that persons are apt to fall into gross errors, in making themselves 
judges of the often so complicated position of foreign countries. 

this conduct we consider we have acquired the right to expect that Lord 
Palmerston will practise with respect to us a perfect reciprocity. You 
will read this despatch to his lordship, and you will give him a copy of 
the same.—SCHWARZENBERG.”’ 


When so much irritation, exploding into insulting recrimina- 
tion, was produced by Lord Palmerston’s very tame expression of 
“hope,” it is revealed at once how intensely disagreeable to these 
despotic cabinets is the faintest approach to speaking truth con- 
cerning their deeds, and how powerful a weapon it would be, if 
used wisely, publicly, and with simple-heartedness. But we at 
the same time see why our ministry cannot so use it: viz., because 
neither their hands nor their hearts are clean. Their own despotic 
proceedings in Asia and in the colonies paralyses their moral 
courage. As to Ireland, our misgovernment there belongs to past 
ages, and our worst present sin against it, is in upholding the 
Protestant church: but a ministry which has to justify itself for 
the Affghan and Chinese and Canadian and Burmese wars, neces- 
sarily sympathizes with the despotic and violent proceedings of 
other European governments. This corrupts our diplomacy at 
its heart, and makes a wholesome moral action from it on the 
other powers of Europe impossible. 

The experiment has never yet been tried, how far our dealings 
with foreign nations can be reduced to purely judicial questions, 
so as wholly to exclude the topic of expediency. Concerning 
private duties, all moralists will admit, that where a claim of 
justice exists, expediency is not to be listened to: and in the 
affairs of nations, the laxest statesmen go great lengths in 
asserting the same concerning those claims of justice which have 
been acknowledged by positive treaty. A similar fallacy to that 
of the old Greek communities seems here to beset them. The 
Greeks thought foreigners to be fair game to kill and plunder, 
unless special oaths and treaties had been made to engage the 
contrary ; in which case to violate the oath was atrocious. Our 
statesmen also are very forward to acknowledge and claim the 
obligation of a treaty, even if it be an unjust treaty, that sacrifices 
the welfare and rights of communities which took no part in it, 
or stipulates that we will favour some foreign State, to our own 
damage and that of other countries, for no substantial benefit 
received by us. Yet if no positive treaty binds us, our statesmen 
ignore questions of justice as completely as could the old Greeks, 
and fly to general arguments of expediency, in a manner which 
would be barely excused (and yet even so, seem dishonourable) 
in a weak State which lived by the forbearance of powerful neigh- 
bours. When a rupture takes place between a nation and its 
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government (perhaps a dynasty planted on another soil), it is 
regarded by our statesmen as an open question with them, whether 
to acknowledge, or not to acknowledge, that the insurgents are a 
belligerent nation, and not a rabble of brigands and pirates. In 
the latter case, they of course prohibit their subjects to trade with 
it, and they refuse to accept envoys from it, or otherwise hold 
communications with it: in the former case, they either behave 
neutrally to it, or even may give it moral aid, as by mediation. 
Both methods are, by the practice and theory of Europe, regarded 
as being within the competence of a strictly neutral State. Joseph II. 
was ready to acknowledge the independence of our American 
colonies, while our war against them was at its height, and yet 
would not have broken neutrality. So again, while Spain pro- 
fessed still to be engaged in resubduing her American colonies, 
Mr. Canning not only acknowledged their independence, but 
publicly declared that England would give them warlike aid, if 
any other power assisted Spain against them: hereby he probably 
saved their independence, yet without giving a cause of war to 
Spain. Joseph II. was free to acknowledge, or not to acknow- 
ledge, our American colonies as a belligerent power ; Mr. Canning 
also was equally free to acknowledge or not to acknowledge the 
Spanish colonies. Now, because the choice of conduct is free, 
(which only means, that other powers have no right to resent it, 
whichever course is selected,) statesmen seem to infer that there 
is no moral right or wrong involved, and that they may do which- 
ever they find convenient. Yet it is manifest that the question 
is judicial, and they are morally bound to select the Right, and 
not the Convenient. When a war is waged between two powers, the 
other surrounding powers sometimes take on themselves to give to 
one of them peculiar facilities and favours, even when they do 
not actually join the war. For instance, we suspended our 
Foreign Enlistment Act in favour of the Queen of Spain, and 
allowed a British Legion to be formed for her service, and gave 
to her certain limited services from the British fleet, although we 
did not make an actual alliance with her. All will admit, that 
such aid should only be given to a cause which we judged to be 
righteous ; and, moreover, it would seem that to such a cause it 
would be wrong to refuse it, except when it threatened to involve 
our own people in a struggle quite disproportionate to our 
strength. But at any rate it would have been a clear iniquity so 
to favour the Queen of Spain, if we knew her to have the worse 
cause, or if we had no moral judgment whatever on the subject. 
If Servia were to revolt from the Sultan, alleging breach of 
treaty and other oppression, it might not be our duty to inquire 
whether the case of Servia was just ; but if, as a fact, the Servian 
nation, nationally organized, were fighting against the Ottoman 
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nation, nationally organized, and claimed of us to be acknow- 
ledged as a belligerent, on merely equal terms to that of Turkey, 
—to refuse this, would be to espouse the cause of Turkey, which 
we have no right to do if we profess not to enter the right and 
wrong of the controversy. Ifa population of slaves, as in Cuba, 
revolt against their masters, we do not acknowledge such a popu- 
lation as belligerents, until they have shown that they are some- 
thing more than brigands, and are capable of sustaining internal 
coherence and obedience. But if the fact is clear that the insur- 
gents are a real nation ; if, moreover, to save the horrors of war 
they entreat our mediation ; if, as a matter of justice, they claim 
our perfect neutrality, and that we will give no favours to the 
enemy which we do not give to them ;—our action is sharply 
dictated to us by the law of justice, and we have no right to 
indulge other wishes or prejudices. Yet Lord Palmerston, while 
proclaiming in the House of Commons that the Hungarian 
struggle against Austria was strictly a national war, still refused 
to give that formal “ recognition” of Hungary which was neces- 
sary to legalize traffic with her, and put her on a level with 
Austria as a belligerent. ; 

This gross iniquity has been the cause of all the calamities 
that have since come upon Europe; but we do not tax Lord 
Palmerston alone with it; he did but obey the systematic im- 
morality of our statesmen, all of whom,‘of both factions, went 
along with him. Lord John Russell, then Premier, avowed soon 
after that there was a conspiracy among the despots of Europe 
against liberty: nevertheless, when the Hungarian nation, unaided 
and taken unawares, had in two months triumphantly discomfited 
and driven out the 150,000 Austrian invaders, he would not 
(formally and legally) acknowledge that Hungary was an organ- 
ized belligerent nation, contending from an equal platform against 
Austria. Had these noble lords been put on oath, and forced to 
answer, whether this was a fact, they would have said, Yes; and 
when farther asked which had the righteous cause, they could 
not have pretended ignorance, but would have said, Hungary ; 
but because there was no one to put them on their oath, they 
fancied that they were free to cast the influence of England on 
to the side of the oppressor, and cut off Hungary from the only 
thing that she needed—the power to purchase arms which she 
had not time to manufacture. 

In some respects Europe has retrograded. For one nation to 
support another against an unjust sovereign, is justified in 
standard books of: European law, and was many times practised. 
Now, all the governments are leagued against “subjects,” and 
assume it as their obvious duty to “ friendly powers ” never to 
recognise insurgents. England has virtually joined the Holy 
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Alliance, through the systematic refusal of our statesmen to 
inquire into the Right and the Just. To show this, a rapid 
retrospect of our foreign and colonial policy in this century will 
be here appropriate. 

The beginning of the century found us emerging from our 
civil war with Ireland, a war which has a lurid likeness to that 
of the crown of Austria against Hungary. But so greatly has 
the cause of the Protestant and Catholic leaders of that national 
war been perverted by English writers,* who have pretended that 
it was a mere “‘ Popish war,” that we could not profitably dwell 
upon the events, from mere want of space to develope them. 
Suffice it to say, that we are at this moment suffering from the 
false policy which annihilated the parliaments of Edinburgh and 
of Dublin, and centralized all in the parliament of London, in- 
stead of subordinating the three to a central congress, charged 
with the common interests of the United Kingdom. Of course 
there were difficulties, but difficulties far less than the opposite 
course entailed. Had our statesmen been as anxious to do 
justice as they were resolute to centralize their despotism, they 
would have found a way through the problem, as the American 
statesmen have done. 

We hurry on to the termination of the French war, and to the 
treaty of Vienna; a treaty in which our statesmen, among whom 
Lord Castlereagh took the lead, proceeded on the principle of 
sacrificing the rights of the weak, even when we were their trusted 
protectors. Parga, and Genoa, and Venice, and Milan, and 
Poland, and presently Sicily also, were sacrificed; but Austria, 
and Russia, and Prussia were aggrandized. 

Parga is so little a place, that all about it is forgotten by the 
English : it is not forgotten by the Greeks. It was one of the 
possessions of Venice, which Napoleon infamously seized ; in 
consequence of which, in 1800, a convention took place between 
Russia and Turkey, by which the Emperor of Russia undertook 
to give away the Ionian islands, and Parga, and other possessions 
of Venice, to become possessions of the Sultan, under certain 
guarantees of protection by Russia. The Parguinotes in the 
course of fourteen years underwent many struggles, but always 
testified a far greater hatred of the Turks (whose ferocious Pasha 
Ali carried on deadly hostilities against them) than of the French. 
In 1814 a furious battle took place between the Turks and Par- 
guinotes, in which the Turks were repulsed; but the French, 





* An excellent history of this war was published in 1848, for eighteenpence, by 
Philip Harwood, (London: J. K. Chapman and Co., 5, Shoe Lane.) Because 
it is so low priced it seems to have been neglected, though its intrinsic merit 
would make it cheap at ten shillings, 
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who were holding the garrison of Parga, gave no aid, knowing 
that the fortunes of Bonaparte were ruined, and having no heart 
to fight. The Parguinotes, seeing that they could no longer rely 
on the protection of France against the Turks, offered to our 
commander, General Campbell, to hoist the English flag and 
master the French garrison, if the English would take them under 
their protection, and guarantee that they should share the fate of 
the Seven Islands. The compact was made; the Parguinotes 
surprised the citadel, forced the French garrison to capitulate, 
and admitted the English, after presenting to our commander in 
writing the terms on which they admitted him, viz., “that Parga 
should follow the fate of the Seven Islands, as it had always 
been under the same jurisdiction.” When news of these events 
reached England, Lord Bathurst sent to the commissioners of 
the Ionian Islands the solemn approbation of the Prince Regent 
in regard to what had been stipulated for Parga. Nevertheless, 
soon after, when the congress met at Vienna, Lord Castlereagh 
gave up Parga to the Sultan, who claimed it by his compact with 
Russia in 1800. Such a compact could in no case bind us, any 
more than it could affect the rights of Parga: but besides, in 
1806 the war between Russia and the Porte cancelled it, and in 
1807, by the treaty of Tilsit, Alexander formally awarded the 
Ionian Islands to Napoleon! But England did not wish toe 
restore those islands to Venice, nor yet did she like to seize them 
ostensibly by mere force. Some great power was wanted to cede 
them to her ; hence the Sultan’s claim to them by the convention 
of 1800 was to be allowed, in order to enable him to cede them ; 
and as his reward for this paper-ceremony, he demanded posses- 
sion of Parga, the only other possession of Venice in Albania 
which Ali Pasha had not conquered. The unfortunate people 
begged leave to emigrate. We stipulated for them a payment 
for their property, and the entire population went into exile to 
avoid the hated Turks. 

The case of Genoa had much similarity to this. From 1748 
to 1796 Genoa had preserved its independent sovereignty. In 
the latter year the great successes of the arms of Bonaparte forced 
the Republic to put itself under his protection, who first imposed 
on it the name of the Ligurian Republic, and in 1805 decreed its 
absorption into France. In 1814, when Napoleon was falling, 
the Genoese gladly admitted Lord William Bentinck, aided to 
expel the French, and put themselves under the protection of 
Great Britain. Yet Lord Castlereagh, instead of restoring to 
them the independence which they had before the French war, 
and to which they had as much right as England to her inde- 
pendence, handed them over by the treaty of Vienna to the 
despotic control of the king of Sardinia. 
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In the affairs of Venice, as of Milan, our statesmen had on one 
side less active guilt, because they had taken no formal responsi- 
bilities on themselves. Venice had been violently seized by 
Bonaparte, then given away by him to Austria in 1797 as a com- 
pensation for the cession of Belgium and Lombardy. On the 
renewal of war he again drove the Austrians out ; and at his fall, 
when the Venetians and the Milanese had themselves expelled 
the French, the Austrian armies marched in, and occupied the 
whole country as their own. And to this impudent usurpation 
the British plenipotentiary set his hand. But when we examine 
the inducements to this conduct, his behaviour to Venice appears 
worse than to Genoa: he sacrificed continental Venice to Austria, 
in order that England might get the insular spoils of Venice. 
We hear much, and with good reason, of the wicked partition of 
Poland ; but who partitioned Venice? France and Austria in 
the first instance; Great Britain and Austria at the end of the 
war. Great Britain behaved as the apple-robbing schoolboy in 
Cowper: she wished (may we charitably suppose ?) that Austria 
would be just, and give up Venice; but seeing no hope of that, 
thought it better to keep the Seven Islands herself. But there 
was a double hypocrisy. First, if we had been upright and re- 
solved, Austria would not have dared to keep Lombardo- Venetia 
against our protest, which at that crisis could have revolutionized 
Germany. Next, we affected to acknowledge the Seven Islands 
as an independent republic (such it is in theory to this day) 
under the protection of the crown of Great Britain. Our minis- 
ters turned protection into despotic possession, exactly as Russia 
intended to do by Wallachia, Moldavia, and Servia. A sham 
constitution was given for show ; but the islands were garrisoned 
by English troops, strongly fortified, and overawed by English 
fleets ; and to this day the “ independent republic,” whatever its 
theoretical rights, is made keenly to feel that it may never do 
anything which the ministry at London disapproves. We cannot 
wonder that the Emperor Nicolas thought we might like to 
“ protect” Crete or Egypt in the same fashion. 

The fact of England thus participating in the spoils of Venice 
made it impossible for her to insist on restitution of the violent 
seizures of land and nations which had been recently made. Of 
these the most signal was Poland, which in 1792 and 1795 was 
a second and third time partitioned. 

The part taken by Lord Castlereagh in favour of Russian en- 
croachments has been screened in great mystery. His friends 
use¢ always to declare that he was most anxious to prevent the 
aggrandizement of Russia, and especially in regard to her seizure 
of the Duchy of Warsaw; and they were so far right, that, it 
appears, he did wish that not quite so much had been yielded to 
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Russia, and hereby he gave rise to complaints on the part of the 
Emperor Alexander, to which he replied as follows :*— 


“Sire, if you find me opposed, in a certain extent, to your Imperial 
Majesty’s pretensions on the Duchy of Warsaw, you will not therefore 
consider me indisposed to witness, even with satisfaction, that your 
Imperial Majesty should receive a liberal and important aggrandize- 
ment over your Polish frontier. It is the degree and the mode to 
which I alone object. I might also appeal to past experience, were it 
necessary, to relieve myself and my government from any suspicion of 
a policy adverse to the views and interests of Russia. Your Imperial 
Majesty will recollect, that we are only now emerging from a long 
course of painful policy in respect to Norway, undertaken at your Im- 
perial Majesty’s instance, in order to secure to you the support of 
Sweden throughout the war, and to consolidate your possession of 
Finland. . . . To this object our resources throughout the con- 
test and our conquests from Denmark were steadily directed and suc- 
cessfully applied, under circumstances not a little arduous in such a 
government as ours. . . . Your Imperial Majesty will trace the 
same friendly spirit in the aid lately afforded by his Majesty’s minis- 
ters at the Porte, to the conclusion of a peace with the Turks which 
involved in it a large accession of territory to your empire. . . . I may 
refer to a still more recent instance on the side of Persia . . . where 
a peace has been signed, securing to your Imperial Majesty important 
and exclusive acquisitions, in consequence of the active intervention of 
the King’s ambassador acting under express instructions from home.”’ 

This letter instructively exhibits the minister of a constitu- 
tional king without the glimmering of an idea that nations are 
not herds of cattle, to be bargained away at pleasure. The vio- 
lence used to Norway, to force her to submit to separation from 
Denmark, is called “painful;” that is, it hurt Castlereagh’s 
tender feelings to have to inflict it; and he makes a merit of his 
hardihood to the emperor. At the present crisis it is truly in- 
structive to know what part England then took in despoiling 
Turkey and Persia of territory to oblige Russia. Our fathers ate 
sour grapes, and our teeth are set on edge. 


On the stripping of Bessarabia from Turkey, Kossuth has 
written as follows :— 


“ (In 1811) the rupture between Russia and the Emperor Napoleon 
would certainly have enabled Turkey to come out of the war without 
any territorial loss ; but that very rupture gave Turkey the benefit of 
English mediation, which Russia has to thank for the possession of 
half of Moldavia and of Bessarabia. It is English mediation which 
advanced the Russian frontiers from the Dniester to the Pruth. It 
would appear to me that England owes something more to Turkey 
on the present occasion than an anxious regard for the honour and 





* Papers presented to Parliament in 1847. 
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dignity* of the common enemy, Russia, and considerations for Austria. 
Had not Turkey, at the sacrifice of a considerable portion of her terri- 
tory, yielded to the solicitations of England in 1812; had she not set 
Russia free in the south by the treaty of Bucharest, the campaign of 
Napoleon to Moscow would have had quite a different issue; and in 
all human probability England could not boast of a Waterloo.” 


The conduct of England to Sicily is a long story, reaching 
from 1811 to 1849. In 1811, when the king of Naples and of 
Sicily was won over by his queen to the interest of Napoleon, we 
gave active aid to the patriots of Sicily to resist the treacheries 
of the court, and to carry a parliamentary reform for further 
security. In abandoning the island in 1814, our ambassador, 
Sir W. A’Court, proclaimed that England was the ally and friend 
of the Sicilian nation, and the protectress and supporter of the 
recent desirable reform ; and that, in case the government should 
be modified, England demanded that it should be done in a con- 
stitutional way, by the parliament itself. Nevertheless, at the 
Congress of Vienna, a secret treaty was made between Naples and 
Austria to overthrow the constitution of Sicily; and soon after, 
the English ministry was plainly asked whether it would resist 
any changes in the constitution of 1812. Lord Castlereagh, 
writing on Sept. 12, 1816, declared in the name of the Prince 
Regent, that England would certainly be bound to interfere in 
either of two cases; 1. If the individuals who had co-operated 
with the English were subjected to unkindness or prosecution ; 
2. If any attempt were made to reduce the privileges of the 
Sicilian nation in such a degree as might expose the British 
government to reproach. This language was understood to mean, 
that we only wanted some decent excuse for betraying the liberties 
of Sicily. Forthwith, the king proceeded to overthrow the con- 
stitution fundamentally, by uniting the two crowns of Naples 
and Sicily into one; and satisfied the British ministry by the 
promise, that no taxes, beyond those requisite to pay the interest 
of the national debt, should be raised without leave of parliament. 
When the promise was blandly accepted, it was instantly violated, 
since the connivance of England was now surely counted on. 
And so it proved. When the Sicilian patriots, violently despoiled 
of all their laws, made insurrection in 1820, and called on the 
fidelity of England, Lord Castlereagh denied the guarantee, and 
eluded parliament by suppressing Sir W. A’Court’s manifesto, 
when papers were demanded. ‘The Sicilians were subdued by 
the united forces of Austria and Naples, to the shame and amaze- 
ment of honourable Englishmen. It was the more disgraceful, 





* He alludes to the words used by Lord John Russell in one of the recent 
Vienna protocols. 
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because Sicily, being an island, it was undoubtedly in the power 
of England to save it, and that easily. What, indeed, was our 
Mediterranean fleet for, if not for such services? Surely our 
fathers incurred a deep debt towards Sicily in those events. 

We had an opportunity of paying that debt in 1848-9. Lord 
John Russell was Premier, and professed the same political prin- 
ciples as Lord William Bentinck, the trusted friend of Sicily and 
of Genoa: Lord Palmerston, the titular friend of foreign freedom, 
was Foreign Secretary. And what did they do? They saluted 
the flag of Sicily, provisionally recognised the Government, 
promised to recognise the Duke of Genoa as King of Sicily, if 
the Sicilians would elect him. They did elect him; but his 
father, the King of Sardinia, forbade his acceptance. The Eng- 
lish fleet blockaded the Straits, as if to defend Sicily, and hereby 
put the Sicilians off their guard. But instead of frankly sup- 
porting the constitution of 1811-12 which the Sicilians claimed, 
Lord Palmerston tried to concoct a new compromise, which he 
thought good enough for them; and because they refused to 
accept it, our fleet let the Neapolitans pass, and handed over 
Sicily to be crushed by them. Continental observers, unable to 
unravel the policy of our statesmen, imagine that we were aiming 
to get the island for ourselves. 

But what was really our policy ? Who shall say ? It is not clear 
that Lord John Russell had any policy at all: he seems to have 
allowed Lord Palmerston to do as he pleased. And the latter ? 
So far as can be conjectured, he had determined at all events to 
stick close to Louis Napoleon, and surrendered the Sicilians, (as, 
soon afterwards, the Romans), to the crooked ambition of that 
unscrupulous man. But whatever were his motives, the deed was 
done, and Sicily was betrayed a second time. 

To Sicily we had definite obligations, brought upon us not 
merely by treaty, nor merely by our powerful position in the Me- 
diterranean, but by the reception of advantage for which we were 
bound to pay. We had had our quid pro quo, in holding the 
coasts and harbours of Sicily for our own convenience .in the 
French war. It was to secure this British object, that we had 
espoused the part of the Sicilian nation against the holder of the 
Sicilian crown, viz., the King of Naples. Thus it was a direct 
and distinct immorality to abandon the mghts of an insular 
kingdom, which we could so easily have secured. These circum- 
stances give a peculiar odiousness to the behaviour of English 
statesmen to Sicily. As for the affairs of Spain in 1823, and of 
Poland in 1831, they are grievous and humiliating to England, 
but that is all. Poland might perhaps have been saved, if 
England would_have lent her moral and maritime force to her 
aid, in which case France and probably Courland and Austria 
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would have rallied to her; (for Austria under Metternich was not 
yet the Austria of Schwarzenberg and Bach;) and Prussia would 
have been forced to honourable neutrality. But the moral diffi- 
culties in 1831 were vast, and though in the retrospect we lament 
the conduct of Lords Grey and Palmerston towards the Poland of 
that day, we censure them more for not having dared to speak a 
plain* moral condemnation of Russia in the ears of Europe, than 
for not having lent a ship or a musket to the aid of Poland. 

In all these events, it is clear that the policy of England was 
determined by considering what was for the moment Expedient, 
without admitting the previous inquiry whether there was a claim 
of Right.- The same fact is visible in our colonial policy, which, 
in its dealings with Canada, not only took no warning from the 
American war, but was impelled by that war itself into worse in- 
justice. Because the American colonies, nursed in freedom, had 
broken loose from England when their rights were violated, 
therefore Canada was kept under a stringent regimen of sham 
constitutionalism such as the old colonies had never known. 
The Executive power did as it pleased, and utterly disregarded 
the House of Assembly; and when after a long struggle the 
Assembly betook itself to its ultimate constitutional weapon, by 
stopping the supplies,—the Assembly of the Lower Province in 
1833, that of the Upper in 1836,—Lord John Russell, leader of 
the English Whig party, moved and carried a series of resolutions 
in the House of Commons, which not only condemned the Cana- 
dian Assemblies, but usurped their constitutional functions by 
voting the taxes in their stead, April 14th, 1837. This was 
precisely the offence by which England had caused the old 
American rebellion. It was now repeated by England's most con- 
stitutional minister, a Whig and a Russell; and his resolutions 
were sanctioned by a majority of 269 against 46 in the House 
of Commons! The consequence was, a rebellion in Canada, and 
a civil war, in which England was victorious. But our statesmen 

‘knew that their cause was tyrannical, and that the nation felt it 
so. Victorious in the war, they happily reversed their policy. 
Canada has gained in defeat all that was refused to her before the 
rebellion; and though no English minister publicly proclaims 





* In fact, Lord Palmerston, in declining Louis Philippe’s proposal of 
June 20, 1831, to mediate, in order to stop the war of extermination which 
threatened the Poles, distinctly declared that the Czar Nicolas had the just 
cause! His words are,—‘ Thinking that the time has not yet come to be able 
to undertake it with success, against the will of a sovereign whose rights are 
uncontestable.” This despatch was published in French by Louis Blanc, from 
the copy in the Tuileries. Similarly Lord Palmerston, in the Hungarian war, 
thought “ the time had not yet come” to mediate, until Austria had her foot on 
the neck of Hungary! 
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himself a penitent, there is really good ground of hope that 
henceforward the whole colonial policy of England will follow the 
new precedent of Canada. 

Scarcely was the Canadian war ended, when the same ministers, 
following up an old system of iniquity and of carelessness, 
embroiled us in a vast and detestable war against China in 
defence of an illegal opium traffic. By the mere magnitude of 
the empire, the war lasted into a fourth year, and was terminated 
by our stipulating for opium compensation, repayment for war 
expenses, free trade with five ports of China, and possession of 
the island of Hong Kong. Henceforward the Chinese Emperor 
is forbidden to shield his people from the noxious drug, with 
which, for the avowed benefit of the Indian revenue, it has pleased 
British statesmen that China shall be supplied. Free trade 
is libelled by the tyranny which enforced it, and the might which 
pretends to diffuse civilization and Christianity becomes hated for 
its violence and immorality. 

Simultaneously, the same cabinet (in which Lords John 
Russell and Palmerston were prominent) entangled us in two 
other wars, without any pretence’ of justice. The war of 
Affghanistan is now named only to be condemned. The case is 
really a short one. Russia was intriguing in Persia, and her in- 
fluence was pre-eminent. Persia had invaded Herat, and we feared 
that her success would extend the influence of Russia to the 
neighbourhood of India. Between Herat and India lay all 
Affghanistin, and besides this, the independent countries of the 
Punjab and Scinde. Yet, lest Russia should by intrigue get 
more influence in Affghanistan than we approved, we ourselves 
refusing alliance with the existing prince, set up a new prince 
as our tool and creature,—invaded and kept the country. So 
bad a cause deserved only one result. In the winter our army, 
cut off by snow, was attacked by the natives, and through the 
irresolution of its leaders, was miserably destroyed. New armies 
marched in, and did various acts of bravery and of violence, to 
recover the “honour” of the English arms; and ministers who 
command such wars do not know that they irreparably dishonour 
England, and by dishonour inflict upon it a worse damage than 
mere defeats in battle. 

We beg here to quote from the “ Thirty Years’ Peace,” by 
Harriet Martineau, vol. ji. p. 511: 


“The public despatches and private journals of the time speak, in 
set terms, of the honour of our arms being avenged, stains wiped out ; 
and so forth: but this is cant. The honour of our arms, among the 
Asiatic nations as everywhere else, is absolutely implicated in the 
goodness of our cause. It is questionable whether in their barbaric 
view our cause had ever before been thoroughly bad, indefensible as 
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have been some of our wars there in the eyes of Christian nations. 
But in this case we were wholly wrong ; and our honour cannot be now 
—never can be—retrieved in the estimation of the Affghains. For pur- 
poses of our own—foolish purposes, as it happens—we invaded their 
country, forced on them a sovereign whom they hated and who had 
actually no party among them, invited aggression from them by our 
weakness and supineness, melted away under their aggression, and at 
last poured in upon them with overwhelming forces, blew up their 
strongholds, razed their cities, hunted their mountain-population 
‘like vermin,’—burning, slaying and ravaging,—and then withdrew, 
giving them leave to place upon the throne the very ruler we had 
come to depose. We may deceive ourselves with vainglory about our 
honour ; but as long as tradition lasts in Affghanistin, our name will 
be a mark for hatred and scorn.” 


And how was this possible? Why did not the English Par- 
liament hinder so atrocious a war, which no one now can defend ? 
Plainly, because they were kept in the dark: as also were the 
East India Directors. When a Blue Book did come out, it muti- 
lated and garbled the evidence, exciting such indignation in Sir 
Alexander Burnes, that he sent private copies of his letters to 
various friends in England, “in order that the Affghans might 
not curse his tomb.” But these things were proved too late to be 
of service. Such is Secret Diplomacy. 

While the events of China and of Affghanistan were still going 
on, Britain was startled by a new outburst, in the short and sharp 
Syrian war. This war also was of most doubtful morality ; since, 
however well intentioned, it was purely dynastic, and took no 
cognizance of the rights of nations or of princes, but solely of 
European convenience. The language of England to the Pasha 
of Egypt was virtually as follows :—‘‘ We do not know what are 
your rights against the Sultan, nor his rights against you; and 
we do not care for either: we do not know whether the Syrians 
would rather choose you or him for their ruler; nor do we care 
to know: but we choose to have Turkey a great power, which can 
stand against Russia; so we will not let you break it up.” No 
permanent good result can be expected from statesmanship of 
such a moral genius; yet it seems honourable and beneficial side 
by side with the immorality of the Chinese and the Affghan wars. 
The latter indeed was followed by dreadful appendices ;—the war 
of Scinde, which was again a deliberate, unprovoked aggression on 
our part; and the double war of the Punjab, the former of which 
was produced by the desire of the Sikh armies to anticipate the 
invasion which they could not help expecting. 

In glancing at these lamentable events, otherwise unconnected, 
we see one link combining all—viz., a base ignoring of the law 
of Right; whence arises a double result—viz., the English 
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government is encroaching and tyrannical where it is strong, as 
in Asia and in the colonies, but is cringing and complaisant to 
tyrants in Europe, where it is weak. Those who have defended 
the opening of Mazzini’s letters by Sir James Graham, will never 
convince us that the English Cabinet was providing for English 
interests. The belief that this was done to gratify the hateful 
governments of Naples and of Austria, and that it occasioned 
the death of the brothers Bandiera, has never been refuted. 
When Austria in 1846 invaded and overthrew the Republic of 
Cracow,—a republic established and guaranteed by the treaty of 
Vienna,—Lord Palmerston refused even to protest against it, 
and has since continued to prate of the sacredness of that treaty, 
as often as it is convenient to the despotic powers against the 
liberties of the nations. What is meant by “ protection,” was 
once more manifested. But what was this, compared to our 
destruction of the liberties of Portugal in 1847, while Lord John 
Russell too was prime minister? Of Right, he made no more 
account toward Portugal, than ten years previously toward 
Canada. The sole question was, “Is it convenient to us to 
allow a just revolution to succeed in Portugal?” and the reply 
was, “No: for the kingdom of Sardinia is in process of refor- 
mation; Switzerland is excited by internal movements; Prussia, 
having at length got a parliament, is pushing its advantage 
against the king; moreover, there is a reforming Pope at Rome ; 
and if revolution succeeds in Portugal, the example will be 
followed in many other places: therefore, right or wrong, it must 
be suppressed.” Unhappily, it was neither the first nor the last 
time that the Russell-Palmerston ministry showed that they cared 
not a straw for arguments of justice. Still greater events came 
thickly on. To the affairs of Hungary and of Sicily in 1848-9 
we have already alluded, yet there are other points of the 
Hungarian question which need to be pressed. 

It is impossible to help being struck with the totally different 
conduct of Russell and Palmerston, when the Czar invaded the 
Principalities in 1848-9, and when he mvaded the same in 1853. 
The mystery, however, is easily explained. In 1848-9, he came 
to extinguish liberty and popular movements, first in the Prin- 
cipalities (where he forced the Sultan to revoke his concessions 
to the people), and next in Hungary. An invasion for such 
a purpose was winkéd at by our ministry: the motive excused 
the violence. But in 1853 (as Lord Clarendon, in his secret 
despatch of March 23rd, solemnly forewarned him) the movement 
ran a risk of giving advantage to the European revolutionists ; 
and “hence” (says Lord Clarendon emphatically) “the anxiety 
of her Majesty's Government to avert the catastrophe.” To 
mvade the provinces of Turkey, and humiliate and weaken the 
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Sultan, was endurable as a step to overthrow Hungarian liberty, 
but was unendurable to our ministers when it endangered an 
alliance between Turkey and Hungary. Again: as early as 
March and April, 1848, Lord Palmerston knew from the very 
able despatches of Mr. Blackwell, our envoy at Presburg, the 
whole state of Hungary. He knew that the movement for 
reform was just, legal, constitutional, and strictly national ; that, 
it rose earlier than, and independently of, any events in Paris ; 
that its leaders were the nobility, and that it provided for the 
welfare and advancement of the peasants; that Batthyanyi and 
Kossuth were the practical support of the Austrian monarchy, 
and were upholding it against a strong pressure of republicanism, 
which was likely to predominate if they were overthrown; he 
knew even from Lord Ponsonby (blind as that nobleman was) 
the treachery of Austria in the matter of Jeljachich, and from 
Mr. Colquhoun he knew the same in regard to the Servian 
insurrection: yet he concealed all these facts: from the public ; 
he allowed T'he Times to go on blinding the English public with 
falsehood, and to represent Kossuth as a frantic republican 
unsupported by the Hungarian upper classes, and the Magyars 
as anxious to trample down the rights of other races. The 
Blue Book was, in short, held back till months after the fall 
of Hungary. And why was this? Because it might have roused 
an inconvenient sympathy in the English nobility, in our con- 
stitutionalists, and in the lovers of Protestant freedom, had they 
known in what cause Hungary was contending, and the real 
position of Batthyanyi and Kossuth. This Blue Book is so little 
known, that it is worth quoting two extracts on the last topic. 
Mr. Blackwell writes from Presburg— 
* March 23, 1848. 


“The Pesth republicans threaten to convoke a Diet, or more 
properly speaking a National Convention, at Pesth, on the plea that 
the present Diet is not a popular assembly; that its proceedings 
(since the nomination of Count Batthyanyi) are too dilatory; that the 
measures proposed are not sufficiently energetic. In one word, by all 
that I am able to learn, they want to establish a republic, or at least, 
‘a monarchy with republican institutions.’ They are organizing 
a most effective National Guard with a train of artillery. Szemere 
[who was already an avowed republican] and Eétvés are in their eyes 
Conservatives; even Kossuth, they say, begins to lose his popularity in 
Pesth... . . Of one thing I am fully convinced, which is, that if the 
Austrian Cabinet should attempt to render the Hungarian ministry 
dependent on them, . . . your Excellency may expect to see 50,000 
armed Hungarians before the gates of Vienna.”—Blue Book of 


Hungary, p. 52. 
“ March 25, 1848. 


“In my letters on the 22nd and 28rd instant, I alluded to the 
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Republican spirit that prevails in Pesth, and which can only be 
counteracted by the Austrian Government lending its support to Count 
Batthyanyi’s ministry. From all that I am able to learn, a strange 
infatuation seems still to prevail in Vienna. Should this really be the 
case, Ihave not the least hesitation in saying that Hungary is lost for 
the House of Hapsburg. . . . I am told that some of the Austrian 
ministers fancy that the students [in Vienna] were instigated to the 
bold step that led to the resignation of Prince Metternich by the 
Hungarian liberals, that they were in secret correspondence with 
Kossuth and other leaders of the Liberal party. There cannot be a 
more erroneous notion. The revolution at Vienna took every one here 
by surprise. Kossuth, Szemere and Szentkiralyi were, I know, quite 
astonished—never dreamt of such an event. .. . The Liberals, in 
their famous programme [of autumn, 1847]... stated their views 
without the least disguise. . . . This programme, and the representa- 
tion of March 3rd, together with Kossuth’s speeches in the Lower 
House, no doubt exercised a great influence on public opinion in 
Vienna: but this is the only kind of conspiracy the Hungarian liberals 
have been guilty of. They were determined to realize their views by 
constitutional means, and by constitutional means only.” 


He proceeds to tell how Batthyanyi was forced to violate 
etiquette, because 

“He received in the night of the 22—28rd, an estafette from the 
Committee of Public Safety in Pesth, stating in plain language, that 
if they, the Committee, were not able to announce the definite forma- 
tion of the Ministry within twenty-four hours, the National Guards 
would storm the arsenal at Buda, and summon a National Convention 
to meet at Pesth without delay.” 


Again: so willing were Lords John Russell and Palmer- 
ston to see Hungary unjustly crushed rather than justly 
free, that they even refused to breathe a protest against the 
Russian invasion of the Danubian Principalities, which com- 
promised the neutrality of Turkey, laid great suffering and loss 
on the people, and established a fatal precedent against the 
Sultan. Undeniably, this has been the cause of the present war. 
Men who follow expediency to the disregard of justice, need to 
be omniscient, or they become fools as well as knaves, 

Simultaneously were the infamous affairs of Rome. The Pope 
had run away and left his people to anarchy, and would not come 
back, when by two respectful embassies they solicited it. When 
James II. ran away from England, Parliament voted that this 
was tpso facto an abdication, and all England has applauded the 
decision; pre-eminently the Whigs, and our Whig historian, 
Lord John Russell. Lord John was in 1849 Premier of England, 
yet, instead of admitting that the Pope had abdicated, and reco- 
gnising the Roman government, when with great quiet and 
unanimity they re-organized the country, he permitted Lord 
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Palmerston to enter a secret cabal with Louis Napoleon “ for 
restoring the Pope under an improved government,” as it is 
expressed in Lord Normanby's despatch from Paris. It is true, 
that Lord Palmerston afterwards seemed shocked at the siege of 
Rome: he writes that he had not contemplated a forcible restora- 
tion of the Pope! but was he a child, to imagine, that any 
restoration was possible, except under a threat of force? Surely, 
he ought to have said, “ He had not believed that the Romans 
and Mazzini would jfight:” that was his miscalculation: but he 
could not have mistaken the meaning of sending French armies 
to Rome. By such means, our ministers, without consulting 
Parliament, schemed and applauded an infamons aet of aggression, 
and have stained onee more the fame of England. Nor was this 
all. When French violence triumphed, and many of the Roman 
patriots escaped and fled to Malta, they were forbidden to land 
by the English governor, Moore O’Ferrall ; and when Mr. Hume 
asked of Lord John Russell whether this was the fact, the Whig 
premier not only confessed it, and justified it, but added calumny 


- on the unfortunate patriots; saying, that they had just got up 


a revolution in Rome, and no doubt would be very glad to do the 
same in Malta, if they were able. There is a bitterness of 
animosity in this, which speaks volumes as to the intense injustice 
pervading the hearts of our ruling classes, and threatens the 
next generation with a civil war, if the aristocracy is not other- 
wise first beaten down. 

Not long after this, the unjust blockade of Athens followed, 
on which we will not dwell, because it was a peculiar enormity of 
the Whigs and Lord Palmerston, and was not approved by the 
Tories. We hurry on to the Burmese war, into which the 
Government plunged headlong, at the very crisis when all Eng- 
land was opening its eyes to the infatuated iniquity of the 
Affghan war. When the plain facts of the Burmese war, as 
contained in the Blue Book, and as acknowledged by the 
Indian Government, are stated, many people refuse to believe 
them, (as we said in the opening of this article,) simply because 
they are too dreadful; because (they say) it proves too much ; it 
makes out that Lord Dalhousie is a high criminal. And yet 
nothing can be more frank and decisive than Lord Dalhousie’s 
own declaration, that if the Indian Government has fallen into 
an act of injustice (never mind why; say, by the vehemence or 
wilfulness of a Commodore), it does not dare to repair its error, 
but is driven on by fear into a career of greater and greater 
violence. 


“ From Lord Dathousie’s Minute of February 12th, 1852. 


“The British power in India cannot safely afford to exhibit even a 
temporary appearance of inferiority. Whilst I should be reluctant to 
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believe that our empire in India has no stay but the sword alone, it is 
vain to doubt, that our hold must mainly rest upon the might of the 
conqueror, and must be maintained by that power. The Government 
of India cannot, consistently with its own safety, appear for one day 
in an attitude of inferiority; or hope to maintain peace and submission 
among the numberless princes and people embraced within the vast 
circuit of the empire, if, for one day, it give countenance to a doubt of 
the absolute superiority of its arms, and of its continued resolution 
to assert it.”—p. 66 of Blue Book, presented to Parliament, 
June 4th, 1852. 


Can there be a more melancholy confession of weakness, of 
inherent injustice, of the predatory relation of the British 
Government in India to all the neighbouring peoples? Lord 
Dalhousie did not dare to rebuke Commodore Lambert, lest it be 
mistaken for weakness: who then can wonder that one man’s 
violence was able to precipitate a war and a conquest? Our 
readers may believe or not, as they please; but the following are 
cardinal facts of the Burmese embroilment, as distinctly stated 
in the Blue Book, which is wholly ex parte evidence. We 
have no Burmese counter-statement. 

I. Complaints of injustice done to two English captains in 
the Burmese Courts, at the false evidence of other British subjects, 
and complaints of unjust practices in those courts, as to extorting 
fees, and using violence to enforce testimony,—were laid before 
the Indian Government. The government decided (primé facie), 
by the testimony of the two captains, that they had a right to a 
pecuniary compensation of 9900 rupees. 

2. Until November, 1851, when the demands for redress were 
made (Lord Dalhousie tells us), no complaints whatever . had 
been made by our government to the king of Burma, because 
none had seemed of sufficient importance. 

3. The first notice received by the king that anything at all 
was laid against him and his administration, consisted in a 
letter sent out to him by Commodore Lambert, in which Lord 
Dalhousie demanded the peremptory dismissal of the governor 
of Rangoon, under a threat of war, for offences which the letter 
did not specify, or in any way enable the king to judge of for 
himself. 

4, The letter declared that the British government had itself 
examined into the cases of injustice, and found them to be as 
the complainants alleged, and that the governor had refused 
redress. But all of these statements were simply FALSE. The 
letter was written by Lord Dalhousie on the presumption that 
they were going to be true. Commodore Lambert was ordered 
to examine the cases, and he did not examine them; ordered to 
demand redress of the governor of Rangoon, and he did not 
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demand redress; ordered not to send the letter to the king until 
redress had been refused; yet he sent the letter with a total 
neglect of all Lord Dalhousie’s conditions. . 

5. Although the letter was thus made a tissue of falsehood, 
and although it assigned no intelligible reason why the king 
should dismiss his governor (a most outrageous and unendurable 
demand, which every independent state in Europe would resist 
at the cost of war), the king was terrified and gave way. Com- 
modore Lambert had already committed an act of war, by sailing 
with three armed ships (indeed at Lord Dalhousie’s express order) 
into the peaceful river of Rangoon, without permission from the 
native authorities. Had they been able to blow his ships out of 
the water, they would have been justified by the European law of 
nations; but they knew their weakness. The king gave way, 
dismissed his governor, and sent down another, with orders to 
pay everything that we demanded, and get rid of the dangerous 
and unjust visitors. 

6. The very next news which reached the king was, that his 
river was blockaded, his ship of war seized and carried away ex- 
pressly in order to put indignity upon him, and in spite of the 
remonstrances of his servants; and that when, to save the ship, 
they (after solemn and humble warning of the necessity they 
were under) had fired, as was their duty, from the river fortress, 
we had blown his fortress to ruins, and bombarded his city. 

All this arose out of a quarrel of etiquette, the governor not 
wishing to receive a deputation of officers whose rank he did not 
know, and the officers being resolved to force themselves upon 
him abruptly. 

7. Upon this came a new demand of a million rupees, to make 
good our expenses, and the damage which our violent measures 
had done to British property. The king's dignity had yielded 
before, hard and insulting as was our process; but he may have 
believed that we were-then substantially right ; he now knew that 
we were wrong. He could not yield this time without losing 
every particle of self-respect, and all feeling of independenee. 
He refused: we entered upon the war: we have shed blood like 
water; and we have taken the whole of Pegu from him. 

8. Commodore Lambert received a mild verbal rebuke for de- 
parting from his instructions; but all his proceedings were con- 
firmed, and he has since (under Lord Aberdeen) been introduced 
to the Queen, and* received signal decorations of honour. 

These events were fresh when the Czar Nicolas, who assuredly 
kept-a keen eye upon them, endeavoured to entice the English 





* Who.can read: Sir J. Graham’s recent avowal to the Committee of Parlia- 
ment, and not suspect that Lambert had secret and sinister orders? 
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ministry to join in his scheme of partitioning Turkey. It was 
his weakness never to be able to understand the working of a 
parliamentary government; hence he was unable to imagine, 
that our ministry has two consciences—one for Asia and one for 
Europe; and is as sincerely timid in Europe, where British eyes 
watch its encroachments, as it is unscrupulously grasping in 
Asia. We well believe that the Burmese courts are as vexatious 
as the English captains represent. What would the English 
Court of Chancery be judged by an unhappy foreigner who got 
into it? What indeed are the courts of India, by the confession 
of Indian authorities? Let those who have a Baroda and a 
Bombay, be less pharisaical about Burmese justice. However, 
we might well have demanded that no causes at all between 
British subjects should be heard in the Burmese courts; we 
might have required a mixed tribunal, under regulations to be 
settled by treaty, for questions between Burmese and Indians or 
English. To claim to rehear causes ourselves (with Commodore 
Lambert as dictator), and to punish the Burmese authorities for 
having come to a different verdict, was going too far. But the 
actual course pursued was that of violence, in comparison to 
which the case of Nicolas against Turkey appears respectable. 
Naturally, he did not believe that we should have a particle of 
moral repugnance to his: procedure, and the conduct of our 
ministry through this war has justified his worst opinion of them. 
They found Austria the accomplice of Russia; they were warned 
of the fact by Sir G,, Hamilton Seymour ; it was proclaimed by the 
Emperor Nicolas himself; it was manifést. in, the Montenegrin 
affairs, and the violences of Austria against Turkey; yet they 
made her the mediator between the Sultan and the Czar.. They 
knew that. the house of Hapsburg, owed, its existence to the 
D Ji sil ts é 1J5 1) try Die ete » 
recent interference of Russia; ,yet they. conceiyed. the scheme of 
enticing young Francis. Joseph, to, betray his coadjutor and bene- 
factor, and, for;a bribe of advantage, to become, our, faithful 
ally! Sueh men evidently have nota particle of faith in moral 
retribution. They proclaimed for sixteen, months, that Austria 
must aid, us, because ‘ it. was her interest!" They haye, reaped 
the natural fruit, of which they were Jn, vain warned by the unfet- 
tered, Press; Austria bas cheated us, mage, us her tools, crept 
into the Prineipalities, devoured them, let, ugsia escape, and has 
chergelf backed out/of the wan. All this was, gertain and clear 
from the, beginning, to those, who, were not blinded, py false 
expediency, |, ) lor deol eye ney 
dai Was ministry armed, the Circassians; and, the voice ,of Lord 
Lyndhurst was still echoing in our ears (who denounced by anti- 
cipation the baseness of, after this, abandoning the Circassians), 
when we heard that Four Points had been named by our ministers 
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as the minimum requisite to peace, and that in this minimum no 
mention was made of the Circassians! Moreover, these Four 
Points were concocted and announced, without the consent of the 
Turks. After this we captured Bomarsund, proclaimed that the 
Aland isles were under the protection of England and France, 
forbade the mention of the Czar in the public prayers, and hereby 
drew out the free expression of political favour towards us from 
the unhappy Alanders. Very soon after, on finding that these 
islands were no adequate bait to induce the Swedes to join our 
alliance, and that it was therefore inconvenient to retain them, we 
again abandoned them, renounced the protection we had pro- 
claimed, and called on the Russian authorities in Finland to 
return and restore “ order.” The result was what every one fore- 
saw. ‘They picked out sixty to eighty persons, who had been 
forward in goodwill to us, and carried them off for perpetual 
imprisonment, or for banishment to Siberia. Such is the detest- 
able treachery by which our ministers make the name of England 
to be cursed, and secure that in this year’s campaign on the 
Baltic coasts we shall find no trust among the Finns. 

After such deeds—such a career of injustice and falsehood— 
can we wonder that the epithet “ perfidious Albion” clings to us? 
It is not the people that is perfidious, but the richer classes only. 
The real nation is often ignorant of facts, but never wrong in 
heart. Indeed, ‘the difficulty of knowing foreign facts correctly is 
so serious a one to the millions of a nation, that it is plausible, 
a@ priori, to deny the possibility of their judging rightly in foreign 
affairs. Nevertheless, on a retrospect since 1815, we are sur- 
prised to observe how right on the whole has been the popular 
judgment ; how it has been confirmed and justified by events. 

In 1815 peace was welcome. ‘The people at large did not at 
first fully know the treachery of the Government toward foreign 
freedom, yet Castlereagh was felt to be an ally of despotism, and 
there was general sympathy with Sicily, Lombardy, Naples, Spain. 
The Holy Alliance opened the eyes of England. When Canning 
sent troops to Portugal, a flame of enthusiasm shot over all 
England, although it endangered implicating us in a vast conti- 
nental war: so false is'it, that the nation ever postponed duty to 
financial considerations. The promptitude of the minister, and 
his notorious determination to rouse the nationalities, if requisite, 
and the zeal of our people, terrified the despots, and no war 
ensued. 

When Greece revolted, all Europe and America wished her 
well ; and after the dreadful massacre at Scio, detestation of the 
Turks rose high in England. This was the deed which made the 
English nation rejoice at the battle of Navarino, although it was 
piratical, cruel, uud every way indefensible. But when the 
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meaning and results of that battle were understood, all England 
changed her mind about it. This is called “popular fickleness:” 
but why so? We sympathized with Greece against Turkey, but 
with Turkey against Russia; both with good reason. Yet truly, 
the ministers who deplored the battle of Navarino in a king's 
speech as “ an untoward event,” were bound to ask of Parliament 
to replace the Sultan’s fleet. They could not bring back the lives 
of the men; yet what they could do in restitution, they were 
bound to do.* However, the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-9 
followed, and the Sultan was worsted, singly and solely because 
we had destroyed his fleet. The English nation felt itself help- 
less, did not know what to wish, and had no desire to interfere. 
Tn fact, to strictly continental war the nation has always been 
averse, and with excellent reason. From 1815 to 1852, we were 
zealous for disarming ; and after our ministers had betrayed the 
liberties of Sicily, there was no imaginable motive for maintaining 
even a Mediterranean fleet. A weapon without the will to strike 
is useless; and it had been proved that our aristocracy would not 
support national liberty, where the claim on us was direct, urgent, 
and easy to fulfil, Indeed, if we had restricted our force, as the 
United States do, to that which is barely necessary for present 
and domestic defence, we might, with the same taxes, have paid 
off all or nearly all of our debt; and whenever a crisis of war 
arrived, have been far better prepared to meet it than now. The 
events of the last two years have exhibited to demonstration the 
positive mischief inflicted by a permanent peace establishment. 
Old arms, old systems, old generals, old stores, methods developed 
not by the want of the time but by the routine of an office, are 
the ruinous results of such a preparation for war. Why had we 
no gun-boats, or floating batteries fit for the Baltic, but ships 
dangerously large and prodigious in expense? Because the 
Admiralty for thirty years back had got into a habit of building 
them larger and larger. The Americans build and invent every 
thing new, each specifically for its own service, and thus are 
always efficient: we are encumbered, entrapped, and cheated by 
old things and old methods. We cannot even yet get rid of the 
old muskets. In 1848 there were sixty-five million of cartouches 
in store, all spoiled of course ; and, if we remember, one hundred 
and forty-seven thousand old iron hoops. We have lately read 
of tents from the Peninsular war being set up in the Crimea, and 
artillery harness of the same age, which snapped in pieces there 





* Restitution is an idea which cannot occur to an English statesman, 
except when he has to demand it of China or of Burmah. We did not, in the 
Four Points, ask it for Turkey, and we would not allow Turkey to demand it 
of the King of Greece for his most indefensible conduct lately. 
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after afew tugs. Our military men make outcry about our having 
allowed our forces to become ruinously small; which is like re- 
commending sixty boxes of Morison’s pills because ten have not 
cured the patient. The true cure is to pay off all debt in time of 
peace, reduce your forces to their minimum in quantity, but keep 
them at the utmost height as to quality, improving them by the 
experience of neighbouring nations. While we write, it is 
announced that the American government is sending a commis- 
sion to the Crimea, to study the war practically. This is the 
true method of a wise people, which keeps almost no army on 
foot, yet is able when necessary to raise an army more efficient 
for its numbers than that of any other in the whole world. This 
is the policy of disarming, which, joined with a repealing of 
Castlereagh’s Drilling Act, the English nation would always 
have desired. 

Even in 1828 and 1831, we had no zeal for war, nor can this 
be blamed. Not only was it felt that we are not able single- 
handed to enter into continental war, but the internal state of 
Spain and Poland was too little known to justify it. Poland 
might perhaps have been saved, for France was anxious for it; 
but this was kept a secret from the English people, who were 
thoroughly engaged with the Reform Bill. The ministry pro- 
bably dreaded the diversion of feeling which interest in Poland, 
if excited, might cause. Hence the nation continued apathetic 
towards foreign interests until 1849, when the events of Hungary 
and Rome having opened our eyes, we understood how atrociously 
unjust was the conspiracy of despots against those two nations. 
The popular instinct saw the crisis, and urged the ministry to 
acknowledge Hungary, open trade with her, incite the Turks to 
do the same, and protest against the Russian invasion. Half 
of this would have saved Hungary. But Whigs and Tories and 
the Stock Exchange conspired against liberty, overthrew the 
future of Royal Constitutionalism on the Continent, and entailed 
the present war as a natural result. So much wiser, even as to 
foreign affairs, is the unbiassed instinct of popular justice, than 
the unprincipled expediency of veteran statesmen. 

Louis Napoleon’s coup d'état excited a groan of horror in the 
English people ; it was welcomed with satisfaction by Palmerston, 
Russell, Grey, and Granville. This is because the people has 
reverence for morality, and its public men have none. With 
most imperfect information, sound moral principle guides the 
many aright, while their leaders, abjuring conscience, are guided 
into sloughs of confusion. It is not at all clear how we are to 
be extricated from the dilemma into which, by the resolute desire 
to save and cherish the House of Austria, our statesmen have 
brought us, 

Upon. entering alliance with a man, to whom justice is' a 
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mockery, our first prudence was to propound to Europe a clearly 
defined aim of the alliance. Hitherto, the allies who profess to 
aid Turkey, have shown that the interests of Turkey do not enter 
their counsels. They are ready to allow Austria to swallow up 
and appropriate Turkish provinces, if only she will really aid 
against Russia. Through the immorality of our statesmen we 
drift without compass and without purpose, and seem likely to 
realize Kossuth’s prophecy, that we shall stand in more need of 
Hungary than Hungary of us. 


eno 


Art. IJI.—Setr-Epvucation. 


1. The Story of the Peasant-boy Philosopher. By Henry 
Mayhew. London: Bogue. 1854. 

2. My Schools and Schoolmasters. By Hugh Miller. Edin- 
burgh; Johnstone and Hunter. 1854. 


3. Lectures on Select Subjects. By James Fergusson, F.R.S. 
A New Edition. London: Tegg. 1843. 


tyne age has its watchword and panacea for the evils of 
life, but seldom is its full import or due application known 
to the men of the age who use it. ‘ Education” has been the 
cry of this century; but who shall we find to tell us what 
education really means? It would be wearisome to go over 
the various notions which that word conveys to men of different 
sects and opinions, and might haply awaken laughter over a 
fact far too melancholy to admit of mirth; for if education 
really be the panacea for all human ills, and no two individuals 


_ have yet agreed as to what education is, we are still struggling 


on in darkness, and the activity of the last fifty years may have 
led us astray instead of advancing us on our way. Perhaps 
we shall find the best clue to the definition by attending to 
the derivation of the word: e-ducation is assuredly a drawing 
out of what is already in the being subjected to it; not the im- 
pressing a fresh character: it follows, therefore, that education 
consists in perfecting the natural faculties. The only legitimate 
inquiry, therefore, is,—what is the process by which these 
faculties may be best drawn out? and this short preliminary 
inquiry, we think, removes a good deal of ‘the difficulty in 
judging between the various theories onthe subject, and may 
help to clear away some of the ‘mists of prejudice which obscure 
it. ‘We have believed too long that a certain amount of 
information inserted into a passive recipient was education, 
and, ag Mr. Mayhew well observes, have crammed our’ intel- 
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lectual prize oxen into obesity rather than strength. It is 
a mistake of the most mischievous kind, and we are beginning 
to feel its effects in the dead level to which it has reduced the 
higher orders, and in the hebetized intellects of the lower. 
Take a boy, for instance, of the higher class from a public 
school, stuffed most creditably with Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics,—in a fair way to take honours at the University, and 
set down by his teachers as a very promising youth. What is 
his education? Is it not rather gained among his companions 
than from his tutors? From his companions he will take: up 
his opinions and his manners ;—among them, and from the 
circumstances in which he is placed at that early age, his 
character will be formed; for among them he will have learned 
to wish for, and to become something, either good or evil; 
while his school studies will at best have given him the key 
of knowledge, but seldom the wish to use it. 

No doubt exceptions will occur, but of the number so care- 
fully, nay, painfully, instructed in the languages of Greece and 
Rome, how many are there who have learned to put in practice 
any of the precepts of the philosophers, a portion of whose 
writings they have “done,” not comprehended? or who have 
gained from the historians whose works they have been called 
upon to construe, any lessons in politics which may enable 
them to correct the crude notions of the present by the expe- 
rience of former ages? The truth is, that the real education of 
the child begins long before he takes his place on the forms of 
the school: it is commenced in the nursery, carried on, perhaps, 
in the stable, but certainly not much forwarded by the drudgery 
of lessons which he hates, and never thinks about after they are 
over. It is the wish of the young mind which first trains the 
faculties :—the wish to speak comes when it is perceived that 
by speaking some advantage will be gained; and the child soon 
learns to fashion the tender organs to articulate sounds, however 
difficult the first attempt :—the wish to know, in like manner, 
would be followed by knowledge, for the wish is the condition 
on which all good is accorded to us, and if we do not seek we 
do not have. The fault, then, rests with the parents in the first 
instance, who have not cultivated in the child’s mind the wish 
to know the things which they send him to school to learn. 
The influence of home has been paramount for several years, 
and those years, too, in which the future character is formed; 
and according to what these influences have been, will be 
the use made of the tools put into his hands by the school- 
master and the tutor. Yet the mere putting these tools into 
his hands without an endeavour to teach him the use of them, 
is, by the great mass of parents, held to be education; and the 
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youth who has never had one principle instilled into his mind, 
who has been taught to consider his learning merely as the 
means of “ getting on,” and who consequently runs wild at 
college, disgraces his family, and ruins himself, is quoted as an 
instance of the innate depravity of human nature ; for “he had 
had such an excellent education,” and, notwithstanding all the 
pains taken by his careful father, turned out a scamp. His 
real education was probably what was given him in the stable 
and the servants’-hall at home, the wine party and the boat- 
ing match at school and college. We do not put tools into 
the hands of an artisan without long instruction and practice 
in the art of using them; but we seem to fancy that a legislator 
wants less training than a joiner, and that the brain, that finest 
of all organs, needs less practice than the hand to enable it to 
do its work. The youth, even if he do not run the wild career 
we have supposed, comes forth after his so-called “ education” 
stuffed to repletion with undigested knowledge, which fares as 
other undigested matters are apt to do, and is rejected because 
it has been thrust into the stomach in too hard a lump to be 
healthily assimilated. The dearth of great minds and able 
men among us is the stern comment of God and nature on the 
unwholesome system. 

In our schools for the poor, on the contrary, there is no 
reason to complain of undue repletion; but the boy is usually 
left no less ignorant than his young master of the object and 
end of what littie knowledge he does acquire. He is marched 
into the school in a military step, made to repeat catechisms 
which he cannot understand, to read chapters of Scripture 
usque ad nauseam, from which no lesson is drawn; to spend 
long hours in acquiring the mysteries of letters and figures 
printed and written, for which he can see no use, since the 
sounds produced by their combination are for the most part 
unintelligible to him, not being those of his patois ; and having 
been drilled in the goose-step and the catechism, with perhaps 
the addition of the multiplication-table, for five or six years, he 
also is turned out of the hands of the schoolmaster “ well 
educated,” according to the views of the clergyman of the 
parish and the committee of gentlemen subscribers.* The 
result of this kind of training is, that when released from the 
wearisome drudgery of the school, the boy escapes to pursue 
and finish his education in the cowyard and the wood, or, may 
be, the werkshop or the barrack ; and having been thoroughly 





* Of course we do not mean to assert that there are no bright exceptions to 
this general eondemnation—every reader will remember some: we merely 
speak of the mass of common national schools, 
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wearied and disgusted with all that was taught him so unplea- 
santly, he uses no more of it than affords him pleasure or 
profit, and that is seldom much; for though he was made to 
learn words, he knows not how to use them; and though he 
may have passed through two or three rules of arithmetic, he 
has no notion of their application; and even if he have learned 
a few facts of history or science, nothing has been done to 
enable these facts to ripen into practical knowledge; while as 
for the religious and moral training which is so much insisted 
on, he has never been invited to exercise his mind for .one 
moment on the subject of any of the great questions which so 
deeply interest mankind. Everything has been settled for him, 
dogmatically. What ‘his parents believe, he is required to 
believe, or rather to repeat, on pain of a flogging ; and: great 
truths, which have afforded life-long thought to sages, are 
repeated trippingly.and thoughtlessly by children who have 
never thought aboutithem at all; have never felt a wish to be 
informed, and never will, ‘until something occurs to awaken 
thought, and if that something do not come early enough in 
life to form the character, most probably when difficulties arise, 
the gin-shop rather than the Bible will -be-thé resort of the 
well-trained alumnus of the national school. ; That. this ‘is no 
exaggerated picture of the evils attending our. present system 
of so-called education for ‘the lower classes is ‘sufficiently, proved 
by the facts of the last census, 'as published by: authority ;»and 
no one who had closely, observed; what was passing around 
him was at all surprised at that statenient. ' All thinkérs,/have 
seen the evil: many, like the Dean of Hereford, lave! 'set theit 
shoulders stoutly to the wheel to remedy: it, and so-much has 
been done in such instances, that it has left no.question/as to 
what is possible in the way of real..and) fruotifying! education. 
The difficulty is to persuade. the wnthinking part of the public, 
which unluckily forms the majority, to see it# yfipi) 7. [1 anid 
There, is in humanjnatare during early childhood soi much 
aptitude, for receiving impressions ;;; so. iuch» of: inquisitive 
curiosity ;,s0 much ‘activity, of) mind, in jshort; that whenever 
the slightest’ encouragement is. given; knowledge:;is songlhit as 
an amusement anda‘ delight; and if-a;child; has. been allowed 
to be the companion, of well-informed persons; who have iduly 


ley vet 





* If any fear should be entertained that the inttoduction 6f 4 ‘systerd ‘which 
would call forth the dormant faculties of; the :child:would ‘be! too: costly for 
common purposes, we may refer to the published accounts of .the school. at 
King’s Somborne, which has accomplished everything that could be wished 
at so small a cost, that the larger proportion of it has been paid ‘by the poor 
themselves. Its success was perfect, and several schools of the same Find 
might be pointed out, where equal success has been attained. 
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answered all his questions for the first seven years, there is 
scarcely one of the great principles of physics, morals, or 
religion which will not have been established in his mind 
without fatigue or any consciousness of a strain upon the facul- 
ties ; for a child will no more ask for information when he is 
weary, than he will ask for food when he has had a sufficient 
meal. Wherever we can trace back the career of great men to 
their early years, we generally find that they have had a well- 
judging and clever mother or teacher, by whose lively and 
affectionate discourse they have early had their faculties plea- 
surably excited, and the wish for intellectual progress awakened; 
and as during these first years the brain is in a state of growth, 
the impressions then made on the child become the tastes of 
the man, like letters cut on the bark of trees, which widen but 
are not obliterated by the lapse of years: our tastes are in 
fact our character. But what is the fate of the great majority 
of children who are born into the world ?—The poor man’s 
child, we can easily perceive, must be deprived of all chance of 
gaining intellectual activity from intercourse with his parents 
or neighbours, for both parents and neighbours in most localities 
are coarse and ignorant, and thus the first years are almost 
wholly thrown away; questions are not asked because the 
objects which might awaken curiosity are few, and the gossip 
of the village is all that they hear. The school, therefore, ought 
to remedy this by exhibiting all kinds of new objects, and sur- 
rounding the first steps in the path of knowledge with flowers. 
But we have seen how the generality of schools are constituted : 
bare walls, thumbed lesson-books, a slate hung round the neck 
covered with wretched scrawls, the cane and the strap; such 
are the usual constituents of a country school, and how these 
are to awaken a love of learning, or satisfy it if any accidental 
circumstance have awakened it, our readers can judge from 
what they daily see. 

But this, it will be said, is inseparable from the station in life 
in which these children are born. The distinctions of rank in 
the social fabric make knowledge of a higher kind unnecessary 
to the poor man. It is not in a country where a Faraday lec- 
tures to applauding princes ; where a Dalton by his command- 
ing intellect conquered for himself a prouder place than here- 
ditary nobles could command; where, in short, talent has 
grown up from every rank and every locality, it is not in such 
a country that this argument should be used: but for the mo- 
ment it shall be granted. What is the effect on the class for 
whom, the good things of knowledge are to be reserved? 
Domestic servants are taken. from this helot race; they have 
been drilled duly into civility and obedience at the national 
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school, can write, and keep an account; and if females have 
added thereto the use of the needle, they are of course accom- 
plished for their station, and accordingly one of these “ very 
excellent servants” is placed at the head of the nursery to 
supetintend the mental and corporeal development of the heir 
to wealth and power; and then it is that the niggardliness 
which has grudged the cultivation of the intellect to the poor 
man’s child comes back as a curse, to roost at home. The 
precious years when the character is taking its bent and the 
constitution its tendencies, are in most families spent in the 
society and under the care of persons ignorant of every prin- 
ciple of science, whose conversation is at best idle gossip, and 
often something much worse ; whose notions on every subject 
are narrow; whose attention is confined to their own small 
concerns ; who are incapable of answering a question if asked, 
and avoid the confession of ignorance by a testy reply. Thus 
the child leaves the nursery very little wiser in the last year 
than the first, knowing nothing of pleasure in intellectual exer- 
cises, and connecting in his own secret soul instruction with 
weariness, and knowledge with dull dry lessons. The real 
education of the rich man’s child then is, in fact, no other for 
many years than that which has been acquired by his nurses 
in the national school, aided by the gossip of the cottage; and 
the young heir passes into the hands of tutors and teachers 
with a mind as devoid of ideas, and faculties as little awakened 
as the persons under whose charge these invaluable years have 
been spent, whose misuse can never be remedied. 

In strong contrast to this will be seen sometimes a child left 
wholly to the education of circumstances, and whose mind has 
been awakened to observe, because there was amusement in 
the employment. Without going all the length of Rousseau’s 
theory, it may be safely asserted that the child to whom every- 
thing has been taught before he sought to know it, is likely to 
remain an ignoramus, and that the wise teacher will rather 
strive to excite curiosity than demand learning from the very 
young. Ifachild be set to do a day’s work like a labourer, 
his health will suffer from the long-continued exertion ; for the 
instinct of childhood dictates a fitful activity alternating with 
sleep and rest. The brain is subject to the same law as the 
other natural organs, and, if nature be consulted, will do its 
work by the same irregular movements ; now eager for novelty 
and striving to open fresh adits to knowledge, now weary and 
unwilling to apply. If this law of nature were attended to in 
early youth, by the parent or home teachers of the child, he 
would have laid the foundation of knowledge without fatigue 
or inconvenience, and would rather seek than shrink from the 
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lessons of the school, if they were, as they ought to be, rational, 
and, consequently, interesting. It is with the mind as with the 
body ;—food may be supplied, but if there be no appetite it will 
be useless ; for if it be forced down the throat when the stomach 
is not fitted to receive it, the substances thus thrust in will not be 
assimilated, and the body, consequently, will not be nourished. 
The art of the tutor, then, consists, not in driving into his pupil 
a certain amount of acquirement, as a carpenter would drive a 
nail, but in awakening the faculties so far as to induce the 
child to seek information, and thus, in a great measure, to 
educate himself. But the tutor, or the schoolmaster, under 
whom many boys are placed, finds such an attention to 
character troublesome: his task is rendered more difficult by 
previous neglect; and he is too apt to enforce the completion 
of the lesson by severity, without considering whether it is 
duly digested so as to afford wholesome nutriment to the 
mind. He succeeds, at last, in carrying his point; the lesson 
is done, but the book is hated, and the first step in such educa- 
tion is thus accomplished—that of giving a complete distaste 
to everything that the pupil is thus compelled to learn. The 
houses of parliament, the pulpit, the bar, all bear testimony in 
unmistakable language to the results of this mode of instruc- 
tion ; forit would be difficult to find in any one of these a single 
broad principle laid down, a single great and comprehensive 
view taken of any question in politics, in theology, or in juris- 
prudence. The principles advanced, instead of being taken 
from the eternal verities of God and nature, are patched up, 
like a physician’s prescription, pro re natd ; for the child who 
has been trained by the “ excellent servant,” brought up under 
the eye of the clergyman in the school he superintended, grows 
to maturity with much the same powers of reasoning as his 
earliest tutoress was likely to give him. And yet when we see 
the progress in intellectual greatness occasionally made by 
persons who have had scarcely any of the “‘ advantages of edu- 
cation,” as the phrase is, we must believe that the human mind 
is capable of higher flights than these cramped, drilled faculties 
ever reach: and if our present system were always to be pur- 
sued, we should rather say of any one who has risen above the 
general level, “ he has done it in spite of the disadvantages of 
education.” Let us take an example or two to make the matter 
clearer: the tale will not be without interest. All biographies 
begin with a history of ancestors: ours shall not set at nought 
the good old custom, and the ancestor of our hero shall be as 
duly commemorated as if Mr. James himself had been the 
historiographer :-— 

“Tt was rather more than eighty years ago that a stout little boy, 
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in his sixth or seventh year, was despatched from an old-fashioned 
farm-house, in the upper part of the parish of Cromarty, to drown a 
litter of puppies in an adjacent pond. The commission seemed to be 
not in the least congenial. He sate down beside the pond, and began 
to cry over his charge; and finally, after wasting some time in a 
paroxysm of indecision and sorrow, instead of committing the puppies 
to the water, he tucked them up in his little kilt, and set out bya 
blind pathway, which went winding through the stunted heath of the 
dreary Maolbuoy Common, in a direction opposite to that of the farm- 
house—his home for the two previous twelvemonths. After some 
doubtful wandering on the waste, he succeeded in reaching before night- 
fall the neighbouring sea-port town, and presented himself laden with 
his charge at his mother’s door. The poor woman, a sailor’s widow 
in very humble circumstances, raised her hands in astonishment. ‘ Oh, 
my unlucky boy!’ she exclaimed— what’s this >—what brings you 
here?’ ‘The little doggies, mither,’ said the boy; ‘I could na drown 
the little doggies ; and I took them to you.’ ” 


The consequence of this adventure was, that the child re- 
turned no more to the farm-house; he followed subsequently 
the profession of his father, and in process of time became the 
proprietor of a trading-vessel; an honest, kind-hearted man of 
sober habits, fond of reading, and, what is more to our pur- 
pose, possessed of a few useful books. It was in the home of 
the worthy master of the sloop Friendship that the hero of our 
tale first saw the light: and a pleasant home it was to the boy, 
who at his father’s return from his voyages always found his 
lap filled with toys, and was fondled by all who respected the 
well-to-do proprietor of the sloop he sailed in. The child 
learned his letters, not by tedious tuition, but from having his 
attention caught by those on the sign-posts of the place, where 
the pictures of jugs and glasses and ships had delighted his 
eyes. His next step was to a dame’s school, where, by the 
time he had reached his sixth year, he had learned to read 
enough to form one of the Bible class; and here stumbling on 
the history of Joseph, his heart was interested in that most 
delightful of all narrations, and he became a reader from 
choice: “ he had discovered that the art of reading was that of 
finding amusing stories in books!” Fortune had hitherto 
smiled on him, but the bright gleam was now shrouded. One 
stormy night made his mother a widow and himself a penniless 
orphan, at an age when he could hardly guess how much he 
had lost. 

“T remember I used to go wandering disconsolately about the har- 
bour at this season,” observes the boy, when describing in after-life 
his position at this time, “to examine the vessels which had come in 
during the night, and that I oftener than once set my mother a-crying, 
by asking her why the shipmasters who, when my father was alive, 
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used to stroke my head and slip half-pence into my pockets, never now 
took any notice of me, or gave me anything? She well knew that the 
shipmasters—not an ungenerous race of men—had simply failed to 
recognise their old comrade’s child; but the question was only too 
suggestive, notwithstanding, of both her own loss and mine. I used, 
too, to climb, day after day, a grassy protuberance of the old coast- 
line immediately beyond my mother’s house, that commands a wide 
reach of the Moray Firth, and to look wistfully out—long after every 
one else had ceased to hope—for the sloop with the two stripes of 
white, and the two square topsails. But months and years passed 
by, and the white stripes and the square topsails I never saw.” 


Fortunately for the orphan, when means of improvement 
were so entirely cut short, according to ordinary opinion, by 
his mother’s destitution, he had two maternal uncles, hard- 
working but intelligent and conscientious men, such as Scot- 
land has been wont to produce. They pitied the child thus 
early deprived of his natural protector, and set themselves to 
supply the loss. James, the elder of the two—we again quote 
the boy’s own narrative— 


“ Added to a clear head and much native sagacity, a singularly 
retentive memory, and a great thirst for information. He was a 
harness-maker, and wrought for the farmers of an extensive district of 
country, and as he never engaged either journeyman or apprentice, 
but executed all his work with his own hands, his hours of labour, 
save that he indulged in a brief pause as twilight came on, and took a 
mile’s walk or so, were usually protracted from six o’clock in the 
morning till ten at night. Such incessant occupation of course left 
him little time for reading ; but he often found some one to read beside 
him during the day; and in the winter evenings his portable bench 
used to be brought from his shop into the family sitting-room, and 
placed beside the circle round the hearth, where his brother Alexander, 
whose occupations left his evenings free, would read aloud from some 
interesting volume for the general benefit. Occasionally the family 
circle would be widened by the accession of from two to three intel- 
ligent neighbours, who would drop in to listen; and then the book 
after a time would be laid aside, in order that its contents might be dis- 
cussed in conversation. I soon learned to bring my story-books to his 
workshop, and became, in a small way, one of his readers. My books 
were not yet of the kind which he would have chosen for himself; but 
he took an interest in my interest; and his explanations of all the 
hard words, saved me the trouble of turning over a dictionary. _And 
when tired of reading, I never failed to find rare delight in the anec- 
dotes and old-world stories, many of which were not to be found in 
books, and all of which he could render singularly amusing.” 


This was education of the highest order, for the boy was 
won to love knowledge because it cost him no sorrow, and 
affoided him amusement, and learned to sift its worth from the 
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conversation of shrewd and experienced persons. Accord- 
ingly, as we shall by and bye see, the taste never left him, and 
bore a richer fruit than the honest harness-maker, even in his 
brightest imaginings, had ever anticipated. 

Alexander, the younger brother, was no less remarkable in 
his way. He was a grave, observant man; had passed some 
years in the Royal Navy ; had sailed with Nelson, and aided in 
the landing of the English troops in Egypt, till, at the short 
peace in 1802, he left that stirring life for one more congenial 
to his taste in his native place. From him the young orphan 
gained a quick eye for the wonders of creation. Alexander 
was a naturalist—had many a tale to tell of the creatures he 
had seen in distant seas, and of their curious habits; and 
when, between his hours of labour, he would wander along the 
shore on the crags, the child loved to join him, and hear his 
talk of crabs and lobsters, which he was skilful in catching, or 
trace the haunts of marine animals, and admire their curious 
forms: and thus, while James was cultivating in the boy’s 
mind a love of solid knowledge, by showing him its bright 
side, Alexander was equally laying the foundation of scientific 
greatness, by cherishing in him the habit of close observation, 
without which nothing important is ever discovered. 


“T owed more,” says his pupil, when writing in after-years of his 
early tutiors,—* I owed more to the habit of observation which he 4s- 
sisted me in forming, than even to his facts themselves ; and yet some 
of these were of high value. He has shown me, for instance, that 
an immense granite boulder in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town, known for ages as the Clach Malloch, or cursed stone, stands so 
exactly on the line of low water, that the larger stream-tides of March 
and September lay dry its inner side, but never its outer one : round the 
outer side there are always from two to four inches of water; and such 
had been the case for at least an hundred years before, in his father’s 
and grandfather’s days: evidence enough of itself, I have heard him 
say, that the relative levels of sea and land were not altering, though 
during the lapsed century the waves had so largely encroached on the 
Jow flat shores, that elderly men of his acquaintance, long since passed 
away, had actually held the plough when young, where they had held 
the ruddet when old.” 


Where is the gentleman’s son whose walks are productive 
of a tithe even of the wisdom which the destitute orphan was 
imbibing from the observant Scottish mariner? And yet the 
mode of instruction is both easy and pleasant ;* for the dull 
routine of our so-called education is no less wearisome to the 
tutor than the pupil, and ends by leaving the teacher as high 





* It is pursued in some schools in Switzerland, and with great success. 
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and dry on the shore of knowledge as the unfortunate youths 
whom he has been called upon to cram with a certain amount 
of scholastic information. 

But the hero of our tale had other sources of information 
and amusement also ; he was Nature’s own scholar. The woods 
on the lower slopes of the hill, when there was no access to 
the zones uncovered by the ebb, furnished him with employ- 
ment of another kind. He learned to look with interest on 
the workings of certain insects, and to understand some at 
least of their simpler instincts. 


“The large diadem spider,” continues he, “ which spins so strong a 
web, that on pressing my way through the furze thickets, I could hear 
its white silken cords crack as they yielded before me, and which I 
found skilled like an ancient magician in the strange art of rendering 
itself invisible in the clearest light, was an especial favourite. Often 
have I stood beside its large web, when the creature occupied a place in 
the centre, and touching it with a withered grass-stalk, I have seen it 
sullenly swing on the line with its hands, and then shake them with a 
motion so rapid, that the eye failed to see either insect or web for 
minutes together. I learned, too, to. take especial interest in what, 
though they belong to a different family, are known as the Water 
Spiders, and have watched them speeding by fits and starts, like skaters 
on ice, across the surface of some woodland spring or streamlet, fearless 
walkers on the water.” 


In fact, nothing came amiss to our young observer; and, at 
an age when very few boys, of what are called the educated 
classes, have an idea beyond a bat or a ball, or girls have any 
exercise for their mind but the dull walk with a nursery-maid, 
carrying a doll for a companion, this pupil of the dame’s 
school gained a stock of facts on which to build after-rea- 
sonings; and, better than all, a habit of using his senses as a 
spur to his intelligence. He did not merely see, he looked ; he 
did not merely hear, he listened; and the information thus 
gained was not forgotten. 

Cromarty, like most old Scotch localities, boasted a grammar 
school; and the boy’s uncles finding him ready at learning 
what they taught, were anxious that he should have the educa- 
tion which they, in common with the rest of the world, fancied 
might be there obtained. He was placed in the Latin class, 
and with four other boys fairly entered on the “ Rudiments.” 


“I laboured with tolerable diligence for a day or two,” says he; 
“but there was no one to tell me what the rules meant, or whether 
they really meant anything; and when I got as far as penna, a pen, 
and saw how the changes were rung on one poor word that did not 
seem to be of more importance in the old language than in the modern 
one, I began miserably to flag, and to long for my English reading, 
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with its nice amusing stories, and its picture-like descriptions. The 
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Rudiments was by far the dullest book I had ever seen: it embodied 
no thought that I could perceive: it certainly contained no narrative : 
—it was a perfect contrast to not only ‘ The Life and Adventures of 
Sir William Wallace,’ but to even the voyages of Cook and Anson.” 


But even the dulness of the Rudiments could not now 
deaden the boy’s thirst for books, or his enjoyment in his 
communings with Nature: for his childish tastes had been 
formed too effectually to be altered by any subsequent circum- 
stances. His school learning indeed availed him but little, 
but his rea] education went on :— 


“My native town,” says he, “had possessed for at least an age or 
two previous to that of my boyhood, its moiety of intelligent book- 
consulting mechanics and tradesfolk; and as my acquaintance gradually 
extended among their representatives and descendants, I was permitted 
to rummage, in the pursuit of knowledge, delightful old chests and 
cupboards filled with tattered and dusty volumes. The moiety of my 
father’s library which remained to me, consisted of about sixty several 
works ;—my uncle possessed about one hundred and fifty more, and 
there was a literary cabinet-maker in the neighbourhood who had 
once actually composed a poem of thirty lines on the Hill of Cromarty, 
whose collection of books, chiefly poetical, amounted to from eighty to 
one hundred. There was another mechanic in the neighbourhood,— 
a house carpenter,—who though not a poet, was deeply read in books 
of all kinds, from the plays of Farquhar to the sermons of Flavel; and 


-as both his father and grandfather had been readers and collectors of 


books, he possessed a whole press full of tattered hard working 
volumes, some of them very curious ones, and to me he liberally 
extended what literary men always value,—the full freedom of the 
press. But of all my occasional benefactors in this way, the greatest 
was poor Francis, the retired clerk and supercargo :”’ 


an eccentric being full of book knowledge, which he turned to 
small account himself, but which helped to forward the educa- 
tion of his young companion. 

“There were several other branches of my education going on out- 
side the pale of the school,” continues the subject of our biography, 
“in which though I succeeded in amusing myself, I was no trifler. 
The shores of Cromarty are strewed over with water-rolled fragments 
of the primary rocks, derived chiefly from the west during the ages of 
the boulder clay ; and I soon learned to take a deep interest in saun- 
tering over the various pebble-beds when shaken up by recent storms, 
and in learning to distinguish their numerous components.” 


és Uncle Sandy” was a sawyer, and a man of taste moreover, 
for his sawpit was always fixed in some picturesque and 


.. Sheltered spot; and here the sometimes truant boy delighted to 


ramble, and return to his kind uncle with the result of his 
expeditions, or aceompany him in a walk when his work was 
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over. The school learning went on but slowly, but then his 

real education was every day becoming more important to the 

future life of the boy, whose mind was rapidly receiving the 

impressions which were to influence it for ever. The cliffs 

about Cromarty contained much that was curious and exciting 

to the inquisitive mind of a child; there were caves of great 

size, in one of which the calcareous matter with which the 

water that dropped from the roof was impregnated, formed | 
stalactites and other incrustations; and another of them, | 
entitled the Doo-cot cave, from affording shelter to a number 

of wild pigeons, became the scene of an adventure calculated 

to make a deep impression on the mind of one so young. One : 
of his schoolfellows had to a certain degree been won over to 

his tastes, and occasionally shared in his exploring expeditions; 

the account he gives of that to the Doo-cot, has all the interest 

of Scott’s famous scene in “ The Antiquary,” and we quote it as 

a specimen of what the self-educated boy became capable of 

in after life. 

“Tt was in a pleasant spring morning,” says he, “that with my 
little curious friend beside’ me, I stood on the beach opposite the 
eastern promontory, that with its stern granite wall bars access for 
ten days out of every fourteen to the wonders of the Doo-cot. It was 
hard to be disappointed, and the caves so near. The tide was a low 
neap, and if we wanted a passage dry-shod, it behoved us to wait for at 
least a week; but neither of us understood the philosophy of neap-tides 
at the period” — 


And the adventurous passage was accordingly made. The 
two children stood alone in the Doo-cot, and enjoyed their 
success. 


“The first few hours were hours of sheer enjoyment. The larger 
cave proved a mine of marvels; and we found a great deal additional 
to wonder at on the slope beneath the precipices, and along the piece 
of rocky sea-beach in front. We succeeded in discovering for our- 
selves, in creeping dwarf-bushes that told of the blasting influence of 
sea-spray, the ur? yellow honeysuckle that we had never seen before, 
save in gardens and shrubberies; and on a deeply-shaded slope that 
leaned against one of the steeper precipices, we detected the sweet- 
scented woodroof of the flower-pot and parterre, with its pretty 
verticillate leaves, and its white delicate Pa There too, imme- 
diately on the opening of the deeper cave, where a small stream came 
os in detached drops from the over-beetling _— above, 
ike the first drops of a heavy thunder-shower, we found the hot bitter 
scurvy-grass which the great Captain Cook had used on his voyages: 
above all, here were the caves with their pigeons, white, variegated, 
and blue—and their mysterious depths in which plants hardened into 
stone, and water became marble. The long telescopic prospect of the 
sparkling seaas viewed from the extremity of the cave, while all 
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around was dark as midnight—the sudden gleam of the sea-gull, seem 
for a moment from the recess as it flitted past in the sunshine—the 
blaek heaving bulk of the grampus as it threw up its slender jets of 
spray, and then turning downwards, displayed its glossy back and vast 
angular fin—even the pigeons as they shot whizzing by, one moment 
searce visible in the gloom, the next radiant in the light,—all acquired 
a new interest from the peculiarity of the setting in which we saw 
them, and it was long ere we tired of seeing and admiring. It did 
seem rather ominous, however, and perhaps somewhat supernatural to 
boot, that about an hour after noon, the tide, while there was yet a fall 
fathom below the brow of the promontory, ceased to fall, and then 
after a quarter of an hour’s space, began actually to creep upwards on 
the beach. But first hoping that there might be some mistake in the 
matter, which the evening tide would not fail to rectify, we continued 
to amuse ourselves, and to hope on. Hour after hour passed, length- 
ening as the shadows lengthened, and yet the tide still rose. The sun 
had sunk behind the precipices, and all was gloom along their base, 
and double gloom in their caves; but their rugged brows still caught 
the glare of the evening. The sea-gull sprang upwards from where he 
had floated on the ripple—the dusky cormorant flitted past to his 
whitened shelf on the precipice—the pigeons came whizzing down- 
wards-from the uplands, and every creature that had wings, made use 
of them in speeding homewards ; but neither my companion nor I had 
any, and there was no possibility of getting home without them. 
We made desperate efforts to scale the precipices, and on two several 
Occasions, succeeded in reaching midway shelves among the crags, 
where the sparrow-hawk and the raven build; but though we had 
climbed well enough to render our return a matter of bare possibility, 
there was no possibility whatever of getting farther up—and so as the 
twilight deepened, and the precarious footing became every moment 
more doubtful and precarious still, we had just to give up in despair— 
* Wouldn’t care for myself,’ said the poor little fellow, ‘if it were not 
for my mother; but what will my mother say ?’? We retreated together 
into one of the shallower and drier caves, and clearing a little spot of 
its rough stones, and then groping along the rocks for the dry grass 
that in the spring season hangs from them in withered tufts, we 
formed to ourselves a most uncomfortable bed, and lay down in each 
other’s arms. The night was stormy, but towards midnight the sky 
cleared, and the wind fell, and the moon in her last quarter rose red 
like a mass of heated iron out of the sea. We crept down in the 
uncertain light over the rough slippery crags, to ascertain whether 
the tide had not fallen sufficiently to yield us a passage, but we found 
the waves chafing among the rocks, just where the tide-line had rested 
twelve hours before, and a full fathom of sea overleaping the base of 
the promontory. A glimmering idea of the real nature of our situa- 
tion at length crossed my mind. It was not the imprisonment of 
a tide to which we had consigned ourselves; it was imprisonment for 
a week! There was little comfort in the thought, arising as it did amid 
the chills and terrors of dreary midnight; and I looked wistfully on. 
the sea as our only path of escape. There was a vessel crossing the 
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wake of the moon at the time, searce half a mile from the shore, and 
assisted by my companion, I began to shout at the top of my lungs, 
in the hope of being heard by the sailors. We saw her dim bulk 
falling slowly athwart the red glittering belt of light that had rendered 
her visible, and just as we lost sight of her for ever, we could hear an 
indistinct sound mingling with the dash of the waves—the shout in 
reply of the startled helmsman: we waited on and on, now shouting by 
turns, and now shouting together, but there was no second reply; and 
at length, losing hope, we groped our way back to our comfortless bed, 
just as the tide again turned on the beach, and the waves began to 
toll upwards higher and higher at every dash.” 


At length the two children were rescued from their perilous 
position by some boatmen, who, hearing that two little boys 
were missing who had been seen among the crags, went in 
search of them. But what a lesson had these boys received of 
the great forces of nature! Where again, we may ask, is the 
gentleman’s son who ever gains such, or has any indueement 
to wish to know anything of them; and without the wish to 
know, who ever profited to any extent by the information 
afforded him. The young explorers of “ the Doo-cot,” on the 
contrary, after such an experience, could hardly have avoided 
speculating on the causes of tides and their phenomena. We 
are not going to recommend that children should be exposed 
to all the perils and sufferings of such an adventure; but we 
do say that, as schools for high as well as low are at present 
constituted, the youths placed there have their faculties cramped 
by being debarred from that free intercourse with Nature and 
with Man which forms the true edueation of the human race. 
The child who never mixes with any who know more than 
himself has but small chance of improvement; but the child 
who only becomes acquainted with his superiors in intellect 
and information by severe treatment and harsh dry lessons, has 
none. He learns to hate the very sight of a book, and does 
not even wish to gain acquirements which render the possessor 
(according to his childish notions) quite as disagreeable as he 
is wise. When a pupil of one of our ragged schools had been 
roughly treated by one of his teachers, he inquired of another 
if Mr. —— would go to heaven? “{ hope so, certainly,” was 
the answer. “ Then,” said the boy, “ I shall not come to school 
again, for I do not want to go to heaven.” Children trained, to 
more politeness will not speak out so bluntly as this young 
vagabond, but they will think thus: and the schoolboy who 
has been flogged into learning by a man whose learning is the 
only title shown him for his respect, will probably eschew the 
character of a learned man from that time forth. Strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as self-education, for it would 
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hardly need the experiment of Psammeticus to know that the 
brain and intellect will not develope themselves without the aid 
of external circumstances ; but then let these external circum- 
stances be freely used: they form the education of the Creator, 
and will bear richer fruit than the pinched dole of cultivation 
now afforded. 

As the boy whose course of training we have watched, grew 
up, his taste for the observation of nature received fresh aliment 
from two or three visits to the abode of some of his mother’s 
relatives in the Highlands; and one of his cousins who, like 
himself, was eager for knowledge, had so much won upon his 
liking, that when the time came for choosing a handicraft which 
might afford him a maintenance, he chose the trade of his 
favourite cousin—that of a mason—because the winter, when 
masonry is at a stand, afforded time for reading and improve- 
ment. He was apprenticed to a master, and amid the rude 
journeymen with whom he was thus brought in contact, it might 
have been justly feared that he would learn evil habits and 
forget the lessons of his wise uncles: but these lessons had not 
been dull dogmatic instructions, they had woven themselves 
into his very nature, and the drunkenness and wild life of his 
companions only disgusted him. He had communed with God 
in his works, and could not sink himself into the companion of 
brawling profligates. His money, when he got any, was laid 
by to buy books ; his hours of recreation, when he could enjoy 
such, were spent like his boyish life, in rambling among the 
rocks, and the district in which he was employed abounding in 
fossils, gave him ample food for thought. Need we now name 
the hero of our tale? The thoughtful boy, the sober indus- 
trious stone mason, was no other than Hugh Miller, the chro- 
nicler of the Old Red Sandstone, whose name will never be 
forgotten while the science of Geology is studied, and whose 
life affords a striking example of the difference between real, 
fruit-bearing education and that spurious production which is 
cultivated in our schools for the maintenance of ignorance and 
vice, and the suppression of all true religion and virtue. 

Our limits will not allow of our tracing his after career with 
the same minuteness as his childhood. His manly years, it is 
already well known, have not belied the promise of his boy- 
hood ; and the tale of his almost unassisted struggles to support 
himself in independence, and pursue his favourite studies at the 
same time, forms a singularly interesting and instructive narra- 
tive, which ought to be studied by all who wish to know how 
much may be done without the schoolmaster, or rather, who 
wh to see what the schoolmaster ought to do to produce such 
results, 
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But Mr. Miller is not the only instance which Scotland has 
produced of high scientific knowledge gained under circum- 
stances apparently the most unfavourable to such pursuits. 
Mr. Mayhew’s clever little book gains its chief interest from 
the true foundation which he has embroidered upon. James 
Fergusson, the real boy philosopher, was born in even a 
humbler station than Hugh Miller, his father being dependent 
on his daily labour for the maintenance of his family, aided by 
a few acres of land, which he rented. Too poor to pay for the 
instruction of his children he was himself their tutor; but the 
child spared him the trouble of teaching, by learning the art of 
reading without his assistance, from watching the process 
whilst his elder brother was learning. The accidental circum- 
stance of seeing a lever applied by his father to raise a part of 
the roof of his house which needed repair, led young James, 
not then above seven or eight years old, to try his own skill in 
using mechanical forces. The processes of thought, by which 
at that early age he arrived at a knowledge of the laws by 
_ which those forces act, and his clever contrivances to effect his 

purpose with the rude means which he had at hand, are simply 
told by Fergusson himself in after life, in simple language, as 
if they were nothing extraordinary ;—perhaps indeed we may 
be allowed to say that they were not extraordinary ; for the 
ordinary talents bestowed on the great mass of mankind with 
such culture as God will, and man ought to give, are sufficient 
for results which seem almost miraculous to persons accus- 
tomed to see only the stunted intellects of children who have 
had information thrust upon them which they never wished to 
possess. Young Fergusson saw one circumstance that he 
could not well account for, and his curiosity was awakened ;— 
the rest was but the consequence of applying his mind heartily 
to solving the problems which he set himself. Having made a 
few experiments in the construction of machines for different 
purposes, he began to give an account of them in writing, 


“Imagining it,’ says he in his autobiography, “to be the first 
treatise of the kind that ever was written; but I found my mistake 
when I afterwards showed it to a gentleman who told me that these 
things were known long before, and showed me a printed book in 
which they were treated of; and I was much pleased when I found 
that my account (so far as I had carried it) agreed with the principles 
of coh in the book he showed me; and from that time my mind 
preserved a constant tendency to improve in that science. But as my 
father could not afford to maintain me while I was in pursuit of these 
matters only, and I was rather too young and weak for hard labour, 
he put me out to a neighbour to keep sheep, which I continued to do 
for some years; and at that time I used to study the stars in the 
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night. In the day time I amused myself by making models of mills, 
spinning-wheels, and such other things as I happened to see. I then 
went to serve a considerable farmer in the neighbourhood. ... I 
found him very kind and indulgent, but he soon observed that in the 
evening, when my work was over, I went into a field with a blanket 
about me, lay down on my back and stretched a thread of small beads 
upon it at arm’s length between my eye and the stars; sliding the 
beads upon it till they hid such and such stars from my eye in order 
to take their apparent distances from one another; and then laying a 
thread down on a paper, I marked the stars thereon by the beads, 
according to their respective position, having a candle by me. My 
master at first laughed at me, but when I explained my meaning to 
him, he encouraged me to go on; and that I might make fair copies 
in the day time of what I done in the night, he often worked for me 
himself.”’ 

It was to the kind heart of this good man, probably, that 
young Fergusson owed his future progress in science; for had 
he been harshly stopped short in his first attempts at astro- 
nomy, childhood is so little persevering that probably he would 
have given up altogether pursuits which only brought sorrow 
in their train. After this he was received into the house of Mr. 
Grant of Achoynaney ; and there, under his butler, a man even 
more extraordinary in his acquirements than the youth thus 
placed under his care, the boy rapidly improved himself. This 
man was, as his pupil observes, “ what is generally called sedf- 
taught, but I think he might with much greater propriety have 
been termed Gop ALMIGHTY’s scholar”—and so was Fergusson 
himself—so was Hugh Miller—so is every one who is left free 
to catch at the means of improvement scattered around him, 
and not cramped by the severity or the frivolity, the ignorance 
or the vices, of those about them. Fergusson’s father was a 
religious, industrious, good man; his son therefore had no 
hindrances, but was rather encouraged by the example and 
approbation of his parents; and thus it is that “God Al- 
mighty’s scholars” perfect their education in spite of what to 
common eyes appear to be disadvantages. Who is there who 
does not know at least one such, who, in spite of poverty and 
difficulties, has won for himself the esteem and respect of all 
who know him, and generally enough also of this world’s goods 
to satisfy the reasonable wants of his animal nature, no less 
than the aspirations of his intellect? We, at least, have known 
many such; but none of them had been submitted during any 
very long time to the stupifying influences of an ordinary 
school. One, whom it is our pleasure now to know and hold 
pleasant intercourse with, a prosperous and respected man, 
roamed the country with his mother selling sugar-plums for 
subsistence during a considerable period of his childhood, 
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gaining during that unpromising period a decision of cha- 
racter and a knowledge of men and things which afforded him 
the means of building up his future fortune. His moral 
qualities were cherished and improved by the assistance of a 
good friend, who liked the thoughtful boy, and bestowed much 
time on his instruction both in book-knowledge and conduct;. 
an instruction which became profitable, because it was sought 
as a favour, not forced upon him as a task. We might point 
to another, who left a fortune which placed his son among the 
magnates of the land, who began life as a bricklayer’s labourer, 
and, like Hugh Miller, by industry, sobriety, and economy, 
saved enough to lay the foundation of his future prosperity, 
which his honourable punctuality in business and invariable 
integrity completed. He too had enjoyed very little of the so- 
called advantages of education, yet he became a shrewd calcu- 
lator and a sufficiently close observer of passing events to 
render his speculations always successful ones. We have not 
= to multiply examples; our readers will readily find 
em. 

Of course, had judicious teachers had the charge of these 
persons in their youth: had the appetite for knowledge been 
ministered to, not overloaded, in most cases the young aspirant 
might have reached a higher point, for time is lost in unassisted 
research; but it is assistance, not coercion, that is wanted. 
The experience of ages has shown that, whatever may be the 
case with the actions, coercion has no effect on the mind; and 
education is a failure, if it do not fetch out and improve the 
mental faculties: without that, it deserves no better name than 
that of an apprenticeship, where the youth learns the use of 
certain tools with a view to maintain himself by their aid in 
after life, but remains, probably, as much undeveloped in intel- 
lect as he was before he entered on his apprenticeship. The 
tutor’s business, then, is, to aid the youth in educating himself; 
and unless he has endeavoured to rouse in him the wish to do 
so, he has neglected the largest and most important part of his 
work. 

It is the childhood of such a youth as those we have noticed 
above that Mr. Mayhew has endeavoured to sketeh in his pretty 
tale of “ The Peasant-boy Philosopher ;” but, though it is told 
with a good deal of spirit, it wants the life-like reality of the 
autobiographies of Fergusson and Miller. Like an imaginary 
landscape, where trees and rocks are mingled, of kinds which 
are not wont to be found together in nature, the tale occasionally 
displeases by its incongruities: it will nevertheless be accept- 
able to children, and useful to their teachers. Against one of 
Mr. Mayhew’s propositions, however, we must protest. The 
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following passage appears to us to contain a mischievous 
assertion :— 


“The misfortune is,” he observes, in speaking of modes of instruc- 
tion, “that the sense of mental effort connected with the exercise of 
active attention is often irksome to naturally weak or young minds— 
Sor the faculty does not appear to be developed till the age of fifteen 
years—that the study of such matters as require the intellect to be 
exerted for their comprehension becomes uninviting and tiresome to 
the student . . . Hence the educational problem is, how is a habit of 
active attention to be engendered in the mind, or, rather, how can this 
feeling of irksomeness, which ensues on the first exertion of the intel- 
lect, be so far removed that the youth may not, by the dread of the 
labour, be repelled from the study of those subjects, the comprehension 
of which is not alone necessary for the expansion of the mental facul- 
ties, but a source of much refined pleasure, as well as being likely to 
prove of considerable benefit to the student, and perhaps to mankind in 
general.’ 


Now if, as all pathological records prove, the brain is the 
organ by whose agency the action of thought is accomplished, 
we may settle this matter very easily upon physiological 
grounds, and disprove Mr. Mayhew’s assertion that the faculty 


of attention is not developed till the age of fifteen years; for 
this organ is subject to the same laws of growth as any other. 
We do not suppose that a child’s limbs are incapable of move- 
ment because they have not acquired the strong muscular de- 
velopment of mature manhood; on the contrary, we encourage 
moderate exercise in order to promote that development; and 
the same will hold good of the brain. The immature organ 
has not strength enough for continuous exertion, but it will have 
fits of application during which its flexibility will give it the 
advantage for the time over mature manhood, as we have seen 
from Fergusson’s account of his childhood. Few mature men 
have ever made such progress in so short a time, with so little 
assistance: yet Fergusson felt no weariness. He was engaged 
in studies which he liked, and no one urged him to go on when 
his young brain was fatigued. Conversation, experiments, the 
intercourse with Nature generally, will awaken active attention 
very early, and rarely will any man be found to have made 
great progress in after life whose mind had not been thus 
awakened. The child accustomed to these moments of deep 
thought, will not lose in the interval of rest what has thus been 
gained, and will be found capable of and willing to exercise 
much of that intense application which is so irksome and even 
painful to those whose youth has passed over without such an 
awakening process. But this application must not be pro- 
longed, and whilst arousing the attention of his pupil, the judi- 
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cious teacher will be careful to mark the first indication of 
weariness, and dismiss him to recruit his mental power by 
timely recreation. Many a child has been sacrificed to the 
injudicious forcing process to which he has been subjected. 
We believe, and can indeed say from experience, that a child 
whose brain has had due exercise without allowing it to be 
pushed to fatigue, will never know that feeling of irksomeness 
which is generally thought to attend severe study. The con- 
sciousness of power which a brain so constituted will find in 
exertion is too gratifying to be attended by any distressing 
fatigue ; and it is only when the man begins to use his talents 
for the purposes of ambition or gain, that the brain is over- 
wrought :-—the child’s application is pleasurable if it be not 
forced by the dread of punishment. 

With the rest of Mr. Mayhew’s propositions as to the proper 
mode of inducing the young to acquire knowledge, we cordially 
agree; for unless the taste for it be excited, it is in vain that 
information is forced upon the unwilling pupil: he will neither 
remember nor profit by it. But there is yet a further incentive 
to exertion which he has not touched upon, and which, as far 
as we have seen, is never insisted on by the teachers of 
the young. Yet it is the only cable which will thoroughly 
stand the strain of the tempests which await the young man’s 
entry into life. This incentive is the thought of the duties 
imposed on us by the simple fact of our existence. Unless 
we are to conceive ourselves the very sport of chance—a 
persuasion which no man can hold long without the risk of 
losing his reason from utter despondency—we must feel that 
we exist for a purpose, and that our duty consists in the fulfil- 
ment of it. Nor is it difficult to discover what that purpose 
must be. Everything in Nature tends towards its own peculiar 
perfection, and that perfection consists in the perfect develop- 
ment of every capability of its organization. If man be capable 
of more than the animals which surround him, he has by that 
mere fact an assurance that he has more important duties to 
perform, nor are they performed thoroughly till he has not only 
called all his own faculties into play, but until he has so used 
them as to afford to the human race generally, as far as in him 
lies, the same opportunities of perfectionising their nature as 
he has himself enjoyed ; in short, till all are put in a situation 
to use their faculties and gratify their instincts enough for their 
own happiness and that of those dependent on them. With 
such an object in view, there will be no hanging back from 
study, no time lost in frivolous pursuits. We owe every mo- 
ment of our time which is not devoted to such repose and 
recreation as shall keep us fit for work, to our fellow-creatures 
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and to our Maker, whose unmistakable mandate we are thus 
obeying. No man in his senses can ever believe that he was 
placed in the world merely to devour and assimilate a certain 
quantity of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, and then 
to give it forth again in death to the air and the earth: less 
nicely-balanced faculties, and a less godlike intellect might 
have sufficed for that ;—and the child should be taught to see 
that such is not his destination. He should be shown that he 
is the heir of a noble nature, capable of diffusing happiness 
around him, which will come back tenfeld into his own bosom 
if he uses it aright; but that it is equally capable of being 
abused, to his own misery and that of those about him; that 
the blessing and the curse is set before him, and that if he 
misses the opportunities and mis-spends the time given him 
for better purposes, the curse will dog his steps for the rest of 
his life: in short, that every human being born into the world 
has a destiny to fulfil, and ought not to rest till he has put 
himself in a position which will enable him to accomplish it. 
What that destiny is, no one is informed beforehand; he can 
therefore only prepare himself by diligent self-culture for the 
occasion when it comes ; and when he can look back and say 
with truth, “I have left more good and more happiness in the 
world than I found in it,” he may lay down his head in peace, 
and feel that his duty is done—his destiny fulfilled. 
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Art. IV.—Tue Puystotocicat Errors or 
TEETOTALISM. 


. The Physiology of Temperance and Total Abstinence. Being 
an Examination of the effects of excessive, moderate, and 
occasional use of Alcoholic Liquors on the healthy human 
system. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D. London: H. J. Bohn. 
2. Lehre der Nahrungsmittel. Fiir das Volk. Von Jac. 
Moleschott. Zweite Auflage. Erlangen. 1853. 


OT many years ago, a flutter was raised among the timorous, 
and considerable discussion at the tea-tables, by the 
announcement that Bread, hitherto regarded as so innocent and 
so excellent an aliment, contained a quantity of insidious poison. 
It contained Gin; and bread-eaters were unsuspecting gin- 
drinkers. To remedy an evil so serious, to purify both bread 
and morals, a Company was started, for the manufacture of a new 
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kind of bread: a bread which, possessing all the old domestic 
virtues, should lose this dangerous alloy ; a bread to be eaten in 
any quantity without danger of intoxication. The company 
advertized the new loaves. In prospectuses, eloquent with 
virtue and grave with chemistry, the eyes of an unsuspecting 
public were opened to the perils which had been so long masked 
by ignorance. For a while the new Company succeeded. At last, 
a bold and brilliant baker opened a shop immediately facing one 
of the new Company's establishments, and in his window he 
placed this announcement, emphatic with all the resources 
af type— BREAD WITH THE GIN IN IT! 
Either from some natal proclivity to evil, or else from energy of 
good sense, the British public responded to the appeal, flocked 
to the bold baker, and from that time to the present has con- 
tinued to eat bread with the gin in it, undisturbed by any fears, 
We are about to emulate that baker, and meet Teetotalism as 
boldly as he met the Anti-Gin Bakers. If the arguments and 
denunciations used by the leaders of that truly great movement, 
known as the Temperance Movement, have not only frightened 
those whose habitual excesses made the Movement a righteous 
thing, but have also frightened those more sensible persons who 
were in no need of reform, but were in need of alcohol, it is just 
that a voice of protest should be raised, it is just that some one 
should boldly grapple with the alleged danger, and unmask 
the bugbear. ‘The baker had only to sell his bread with the gin 
in it, to avow it, glory in it, and ask, What then? We have 
a task more difficult; but at bottom our principle is the same, 
for we have to show that alcohol in moderate quantities is bene- 
ficial, not pernicious; we have to show that the fears of the 
moderate are idle. A placard will not suffice. We must call in 
the aid of Logic, for we have to combat a fallacy: we must call 
in the aid of Science, for we have to combat a scientific error. 
Teetotalism—as distinguished from Temperance—rests upon two 
pillars, and upon only two; for all other supports are but the 
flying buttresses of the edifice, strengthening it while its columns 
are erect, but falling with the falling dome. These two pillars 
are—1, That Alcohol is a Poison, and not a Food; 2, That what- 
ever is true of the excessive use of Alcohol is true also in propor- 
tionate degree of the moderate and occasional use. On these 
the whole argument rests. To prepare the reader fully for the 
conclusions this Article will endeavour to establish, and not to 
steal a march on him, we warn him beforehand it will be our 
task to prove the first position a scientific error, and the 
second position a fallacy. — Alcohol is Food; use is not the 
same as abuse. 
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Having thus clearly stated our purpose, let us with all possible 
emphasis express our sympathy with the Temperance Movement, 
and our recognition of its great and lasting influence. Considered 
as a moral movement, it is difficult to speak of it in terms too 
laudatory. And if it has, amid the rich harvest of its wheat, a 
large admixture of tares, if it has propagated scientific errors 
along with the exaggerations of rhetoric and the follies of fanati- 
cism, we must not in these errors forget its good. Let no Advo- 
cate of Temperance misconstrue the present article. We rescue 
a scientific question, we do not oppose the moral principles of 
the Movement. That Drunkenness is one of the most terrible 
sources of demoralization, and that Temperance, both physically 
and morally, is one of the cardinal virtues most needing inculca- 
tion, no reasonable being doubts. Equally indisputable is it 
that any Movement which can effect a reform in the tendency 
to drunkenness deserves the heartiest support. Nor are we 
surprised at the exaggerations and errors which such a Movement 
employs as instruments to effect its purpose. It is difficult 
otherwise to impress the mass; reason and moderation have but 
a poor chance with a race perversely indifferent to the reasons 
which do not assist their passions, and more impressible through 
their terrors than through any other avenue.* That Father 
Mathew has effected a great and salutary revolution, counting 
adherents by thousands, and those thousands partisans, is a 
matter of history; but that he would have achieved one 
thousandth part of his success had he confined himself, and had 
his disciples confined themselves, to the pure eloquence of truth, 
unaided by the momentum of striking error, and appalling but 
fallacious figures, is as certain as any conclusion on cases s0 
hypothetical can hope to be. Sad, but inevitable! It may not be 
cheering to confess that human nature is so constituted that all 
great movements need large admixture of error to achieve success; 
but the philosopher, recording what is, and not what is cheering, 
finds himself compelled to admit that such admixtures of error 
are as necessary 1s the admixture of inorganic matter with the 
organic matter of our food. Pure truth, like pure albumen, is 
an imperfect aliment for human beings. 

Our purpose then, be it understood, is not to cast a stone of 
obstruction in the path of the Temperance Movement, but to 
argue a scientific question which has practical bearing on the 
conduct of individuals. So long as the Temperance advocates 


* «To insist against drunkenness as a crime,” said Johnson to Boswell, 
* because it debases reason, the noblest faculty of man, would be of no service - 
to the common people: but to tell them that they may die in a fit of drunken- 
ness, and show them how dreadful that would be, cannot fail to make a deep 
impression.” 
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confine themselves to effecting a reform among the poorer classes, 
and erect Chapels of Ease to our lethargic Mother Church, they 
are doing righteous work, and may be pardoned their outbreaks 
of zeal, their passionate foolishness, their bitter animosity, and all 
the “ wild and whirling words” with which they rival Methodists 
and Emancipationists. Such mistakes are but collateral matters, 
the dust which the flying wheels of the carriage raises on its 
path ; and the bystander, covered by this dust, brushes it gently 
off, and bids the driver God speed. If our purpose were hostile, 
we could with ease fill this Article with extracts from Temperance 
writings and speeches, which would rouse alternately the laughter 
and the scorn of every sensible reader. But neither laughter nor 
scorn will stop this Movement, in what it has of good or bad; 
and the only justification of polemics is the probable danger of 
legislative interference in some imitation of the Maine Liquor 
Law, which we see with grief and alarm making rapid progress 
in the United States. We see it with grief, because there is 
already too much legislative interference in departments beyond 
the legitimate sphere of government; we see it with alarm, because 
it is founded on scientific errors respecting the use of Alcohol. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the Maine Law, we shall for the present 
restrict ourselves to the question of the use of Alcohol by moderate 
and sensible persons. ‘The readers of this Review are obviously 
not the poorer classes; very few of them are likely to be among the 
intemperate; to them the Teetotal arguments are impertinent. 
The question we moot is not the one affecting the masses, but 
the one affecting the reader and his circle. The reader we address 
is a type of the “moderate” man: he drinks beer, or wine, at 
dinner, is not accustomed to anything approaching intoxication, 
although he may occasionally take “more than is good for him” 
—which excess he sleeps off that night,—or pays for by a headache 
next morning, and hears no more of it. It will be seen that we 
are liberal in our definition of the moderate man. Many will 
pronounce it too liberal for them; but, not to draw the lines too 
rigidly, we admit an occasional excess. To such a man the argu- 
ments of Teetotalers do not apply. If positive science and daily 
experience warrant any decisive conclusions on this subject, they 
warrant the conclusion that to such a man Alcohol is beneficial. 
Dr. Carpenter has written a Prize Essay on the Use and 
Abuse of Alcohol, and this Essay he has remodelled in the work 
placed at the head of the present Article. It has been widely 
circulated. The Temperance advocates are not a little proud of 
their champion ; and their pride is justifiable, for not only has 
Dr. Carpenter earned for himself a distinguished place among 
English physiological writers, and contributed to Physiology 
several observations and generalizations which give value to his 
[Vol. LXIV. No, CXXV.]—New Senrizs, Vol. VIII. No. I. H 
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works, and elevate them above the class of compilations ; he has 
also in this little Treatise produced the most striking defence of 
Teetotalism we have yet seen—a defence which staggered the 
present writer, and for a time coerced his assent, until a more 
exact scrutiny revealed the fons et origo of Dr. Carpenter's error. 
If therefore we confine our polemics to statements advanced by 
him, we limit the sweep of argument, shorten the demand on the 
reader's patience, and avoid the necessity for the pitiable expo- 
sure of nonsense advanced by champions less able. When 
Hector was dragged round the walls of Troy, the fate of Troy 
was certain. Let us find the vulnerable point in Dr. Carpenter's 
argument, and we need not waste blows on those who fight under 
his banner. 

The vulnerable point, or points—for there are two—which Dr. 
Carpenter offers to our spear, are, first, the confused conception he 
entertains of what, strictly speaking, must be called Food; and 
second, the fallacy of arguing from abuse to use. We say con- 
used conception, for there is nothing we shall advance on this 
point which he himself does not admit, especially in his other 
works ; there is no fact unknown to him which we shall press 
into our service ; it is with his own weapons he can be over- 
thrown. We have only to disentangle the confusion, and we 
find him an ally. 

In combating his arguments, we trust that our polemics will 
never overstep the limits of respect. Johnson, indeed, in a 
famous passage, says, “treating your adversary with respect is 
giving him an advantage to which he is not entitled. The 
greatest part of men cannot judge of reasoning and are impressed 
by character; so that if you allow your adversary a respectable 
character, they will think that though you differ from him you 
may be in the wrong. Sir, treating your adversary with respect 
is striking soft in battle.” We have no intention of striking 
soft, but while hitting hard, we must still retain the consciousness 
that we have a doughty antagonist, whom the public will respect, 
if we do not. 

The first and fundamentally erroneous position which he en- 
deavours to prove is this: “The action of alcohol upon the 
animal body in health is essentially poisonous; producing such a 
disturbance in the regular currentof vital action, as, when a sufficient 
dose or succession of doses is administered, becomes fatal.” There 
are but two words in this proposition which are not demonstrably 
true: the words “ essentially poisonous.” But on these words 
rests the whole weight of his arguments; and these words are 
demonstrably false. He endeavours to prove the proposition by 
showing how pure Alcohol injected in large doses into the sto- 
mach of a dog immediately killed it; and how from drinking 

seven pints of brandy a soldier died on the spot. Such examples 
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prove that Alcohol will kill, but not that it is essentially a poison. 
Life-giving oxygen might as easily be proved a poison. No one 
ever doubted that a violent disturbance of the organic functions 
might cause death; no one ever doubted that over-doses of 
Alcohol will produce such disturbances ; but such disturbances 
may be induced by overdoses of oxygen, overdoses of heat, and 
a hundred other things in themselves beneficial. The argument 
is valid against Intemperance : it is worthless in support of the 
proposition which maintains Alcohol to be essentially poisonous. 
The argument may serve the followers of a writer who claims 
the etymology of intoxication as a proof that Alcohol is poison ; 
but philosophy shrugs its shoulders at such proof.* 

The fallacy which misleads Dr. Carpenter and his followers, 
is the assumption that whatever is true of a large dose is true in 
a minor degree of a small dose. ‘There are cases in which what 
is true of the whole is true of the part, what is true of a large 
quantity is true of a small quantity; but there are many cases in 
which no such proportionate gradation exists, cases where quanti- 
tative difference produces qualitative difference : as, for instance, 
when a certain weight will make a steel spring bend, and a slight 
increase of the weight will make it break: in the one case the 
force of cohesion is not destroyed, the spring, released from the 
weight, rebounds into its original shape ; in the other, a slight 
addition altogether changes the effect, the spring breaks, and 
cannot return to its original condition. The fallacy of 'Teetotalism 
lies in overlooking the fact that quantitative differences can pro- 
duce qualitative differences. When people say, “ Oh, this is only 
a question of degree,” they forget how frequently questions of 
degree involve questions of kind. Ice and steam differ only in 
the degree of heat ; the cold of the Arctics and the heat of the 
Tropics are but differences of degree. Iron in a mass exposed 
to the air burns, but burns so slowly that we call it rust; the 
same iron in a state of extreme subdivision ignites when exposed 
to the air. Here we have only differences of degree; yet if an 
inflammable substance be near the ignited powder, it will also 
ignite, whereas the same substance might remain for ever close 





* “Tt is worthy of notice that the term intoxication, though usually re- 
stricted in this country to the effects of Alcohol and other substances which 
produce analogous effects, really implies the introduction of a poison into the 
system; and it is used in this larger sense by continental writers, who con- 
tmually speak of ‘arsenical intoxication,’ ‘iodine intoxication,’ ‘saturnine 
(lead) intoxication,’ &c. The fact that a term which is the direct etymological 
equivalent of poisoning, should be in common use in this country, to designate 
the ordinary results of the ingestion of alcoholic liquors, is not without its 
Significance’; for if the classical term ‘intoxication’ be habitually employed 
as the equivalent of the Saxon ‘drunkenness,’ we are justified by the English 
meaning of that classical term, in asserting that the condition of drunkenness, 
in all its stages, is one of poisoning.” 
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by the rusting iron, and never be affected. If this be true in 
cases so simple, how much more should we expect to find it in 
cases so complex as those of organic processes, where minute 
variations ramify into vast and unforeseen results ! 

The argument from excess is worthless.: It only meets cases 
of excess. Oxygen is as terrible a poiscn as strychnine, if in 
excess. Heat, so indispensable to the organism, is obliged to 
be reduced to moderate quantities before the organism can endure 
it. Light, which is the necessary stimulus to the eye, produces 
blindness in excess. Mutton chops have, when taken in mode- 
ration, a nutritive value which no Briton is bold enough to 
question, except the Briton labouring under the fallacy of Vege- 
tarianism—a kindred fallacy with that of Teetotalism ; yet mutton 
chops taken in excess kill with the certainty of arsenic: for over- 
nutrition is fatal. Yet Dr. Carpenter can say :-— 


“The consequences of the excessive use of Alcoholic liquors, as 
proved by the experience of the medical profession, and universally 
admitted by medical writers, having thus been shown to be precisely 
such as the study of its effects in poisonous and immediately fatal 
doses would lead us to anticipate, we are further justified in expecting 
that the habitual use of these liquors, in smaller quantities, if suffi- 
ciently prolonged, will ultimately be attended, in a large proportion 
of cases, by consequences prejudicial to the human system,—the 
morbid actions thus engendered being likely to be chronic, rather than 
acute, in their character. And, as such morbid actions are actually 
found to be among the most common disorders of persons advanced in 
life, who have been in the habit of taking a ‘ moderate ’ allowance of 
alcoholic liquors, there is very strong ground for regarding them as in 
great degree dependent upon the asserted cause ; although the long 
postponement of their effects may render it impossible to demonstrate 
the connection.” 

Why are we justified ? on what logic ? On logie which would 
justify us in saying: Abstain from Oxygen, for its poisonous cha- 
racter in excessive doses is a fact established by science, and the 
habitual use of smaller quantities will produce the same result; 
avoid Heat, for excess of heat destroys the organism, and we are 
justified, &e. &e.; shrink from Mutton, for excess of mutton is 
fatal ; nay, you must shrink from eating altogether, physicians 
having proved that more diseases arise from over-eating than 
from any other single cause, and what is true of excess is true, in 
a minor degree, of moderation. Do not deceive yourselves: 
however the effects of moderate indulgence in oxygen, heat, and 
mutton may be disguised, their noxious influence is certain to 
tell in the long ran—you die at last ! 

We anticipate one answer. It will be said these are natural, 
and that Alcohol is unnatural. Strictly speaking, the abstract 
question of Excess is not affected by the distinction of natural 
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and unnatural; but to meet the objection we will cite other 
cases. The maladies which are induced by over-study make a 
list scarcely less alarming than those induced by intemperance. 
No one can say it is natural for man to be, 


“With blinded eyesight, poring over miserable books,” 


and writing successive volumes, which an ungrateful generation 
declines to read; and as it is proved that students ruin their 
health by over-study, may we not at once conclude all study, 
however moderate, all reading, however occasional, to be fatal 
in its effects; so that another Calif Omar is needed to burn 
all libraries, and to institute a Maine Literature Law, for- 
bidding, under heavy penalties, the sale of this poisonous 
printing. Nay, we go even further. We seize horrible arsenic 
and drag it into the discussion. It is not a natural indis- 
pensable adjunct to human aliment. It is a poison, the qualities 
of which as a destructive agent are familiar enough. Never- 
theless, it is certain that even arsenic, so fatal in large doses, 
actually gives both to horses and men increased vigour, 
increased beauty, and an enviable’ rejuvenescence, when taken 
regularly in minute doses. In Styria it is an article of regular 
consumption. More familiar is the action of tea:—Three or even 
four grains of theine (the stimulant principle of tea) may be 
taken by most persons with decidedy agreeable effect. Double the 
quantity, and the heart's action is accelerated, the pulse becomes 
more rapid, tremblings come on, followed by other unpleasant 
symptoms, such as wandering thoughts, a species of intoxication, 
and troublous visions. 

We beg the reader not to lay too much stress on these illustra- 
tions, or to suppose we offer them as arguments. They are 
meant to illustrate a proposition which remains true even should 
every one of these illustrations be rejected—the proposition, 
namely, that the effects of excessive use of anything are not 
always to be predicated, in a minor degree, of the moderate use. 
This proposition is of cardinal importance, and we have adduced 
illustrations merely for the purpose of getting it fully recognised. 
Deny the proposition, and Teetotalism triumphs. Grant it—as it 
must be granted if only one case can be adduced—and the 
Teetotal question is thereby shifted to narrower ground, upon 
which we may hope for precise discussion. For observe: grant- 
ing that in some cases whatever is true of excess is not true of 
moderation, any case in which it is true must depend upon in- 
trinsic qualities not affected by relations of quantity. Oxygen is 
not intrinsically a deleterious stimulus, but only quantitatively 
80; mutton is not in itself pernicious, but only when taken in 
larger quantities than can be assimilated. This difference between 
quantitative and qualitative effects must be kept steadily in mind. 
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Two mutton chops are means of nutrition ; five, of indigestion ; 
seven, of utter prostration. One glass of brandy-and-water 
creates exhilaration; three glasses, perplexed thinking, with a 
tendency to tears ;—five, a picture we need not paint.* We ask 
whether, in the quality of one mutton chop and one glass of 
brandy, there are embers of an intrinsic danger which only flame 
out at the fifth ; or whether the quantitative increase brings with it 
a new phenomenon, one in which difference of degree becomes ap- 

reciable in difference of kind? Here, and here only, can the 
battle be decisively fought. The Temperance advocates boldly 
say that Alcohol is intrinsically a poison; a poison in large 
doses, a poison in small doses; a poison everywhere and always 
when taken by human beings, which shows its characteristic 
effects only when they flame up in abuse, although it silently 
exerts those effects when taken in the minutest doses. 

It is something to have narrowed the question thus: to have 
brought it to a point which admits of precision in argument. 
The real point of issue has never been, What are the consequences 
of excess ? Those consequences are too terribly familiar ; the ques- 
tion has been and is, Can Alcohol be called intrinsically a 
poison? If it can, the Temperance advocates have as much right 
to regard moderation in drinking to be only moderation in vice, 
as we have to regard moderate lying to be a minor form of men- 
dacity. Lying is a vice, a vice qualitative, and there is not much 
difference, morally, between a man who lies liberally, with large 
indulgence, and a man who is constantly but minutely men- 
dacious. We are thus brought round to a consideration of the 
scientific error so intimately connected with the logical fallacy 
just exposed—the error, namely, of calling Alcohol a poison. We 
hope to make it clear that Alcohol is not poison, but Food. 
Whatever air of paradox may hover round this assertion, arises 
from the popular ideas of Food, which are extremely vague and 
confused. ‘To the popular mind it would be equally paradoxical 
to say iron is food, salt is food, chalk is food ; the popular idea of 
Food being limited to substances which eaten by themselves 
* nourish,” and allay hunger.—Nous avons changé tout cela. 

Science teaches us that Food has to be considered under three 
aspects; 1, It repairs the waste of tissue, consequent on the 
wear and tear of life; 2, It furnishes fuel for Respiration, the 
main source of Animal Heat; and 3, Under both these heads it 
is the generator of Force. The fact that every process of Life 
consumes some of the materials of our body, brings with it the 
necessity for continual repair. Unless food brought the materials 





* Tt may be said that the action of too many mutton chops is mechanical, 
ag a disturbance of the functions; but if they be taken too fre- 
ly their action is physiological, and the disturbance is over-excitement, 
Sones produced by Alcohol, 
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of repair, our bodies would soon waste away. Food must, however, 
bring more than this. Over and above what is requisite for the re- 
building of the framework we require a surplus to be burnt as fuel, 
to produce the amount of animal heat indispensable to the on-going 
of the vital processes. Thus, especially since Liebig’s ideas have 
been circulated, it has become an established rule to class food 
into two distinct kinds, Plastic, or tissue-making, and Respira- 
tory, or heat-making. And we beg the reader to remember that 
the daily consumption of Respiratory matter is five times the 
weight of the Plastic matter. Even those who do not altogether 
accept Liebig’s views on this point, admit the classification as 
convenient for ordinary purposes. But, to use chemical language, 
all food is burned in the organism; and many writers compare 
the organism to a steam-engine in which coal is incessantly burn- 
ing, and the motive-power of which is measured by the amount 
of fuel. In this comparison there is one serious imperfection: 
the engine does not consume its own body for the production of 
motive power, it consumes only the fuel ; whereas the organism 
consumes its own tissues, and the fuel which never becomes 
tissue: hence it is that the motive-power of an organism, its 
force, is not to be measured by the amount of tissue-making ma- 
terial furnished it, but by the amount of such material and of 
fuel. Let this be distinctly conceived, for its consequences are 
important: Food, of whatever kind, is wtimately translated into 
Force ; whether it pass through the intermediate stage of tissue, 
or through that of fuel for the Respiratory process, its final stage 
is motive-power. Force is the end and aim of Food. The exer- 
tion of Force wastes the material fabric ; with every thought we 
think, with every muscle we move, a particle of our fabric is con- 
sumed, or a particle of our fuel is burned. Oxygen is the great 
agent in this destruction of tissue and fuel, a destruction which is 
aculmination. Life flames into activity, and expires in the act. 
Bérard, in his admirable “ Cours de Physiologie,”* noticing the 
various definitions of Food, says, that when it is proposed to 
restrict the name to those substances only which after under- 
going the process of digestion are capable of nourishing the 
body, the proposal reduces the list of aliments within an exceed- 
ingly small number. ‘To which we add, that there are many sub- 
stances indispensable as food which are nevertheless totally inca- 
pable of “ nourishing,” in the vulgar sense, or even of contributing 
to animal heat. No one would think of nourishing a pigeon on 
chalk, yet the celebrated experiments of M. Chossat prove that 
pigeons deprived of chalk die of inanition, first suffering from 
a complete softening of their bones. Lehmann and Liebig 
have abundantly shown that neither caseine alone, nor the sub- 





* Vol. i. p. 556, 
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stance of muscular fibre, the albumen of eggs or of blood, is 
capable of supporting the plastic or formative processes; that 
neither starch, sugar, nor fat can alone sustain the process of 
respiration. Food, then, is a very complex thing, and not at all 
the simple thing commonly supposed. The only simple defini- 
tion of Food is that which, looking at the aim and end of Food, 
pronounces it to be Force. 

The reader has already outrun our conclusion that if Food 
is Force, and Alcohol is Force, Alcohol must necessarily be Food; 
but we must restrain his quick impatience, and ask him to 
attend to the intermediate links of the chain of demonstration. 
Dr. Carpenter, whom we are combating, knows better than most 
people that Alcohol gives Force, but from not perceiving that 
Food is, strictly speaking, Force, he denies that Alcohol is Food. 
At least he denies it in his Prize Essay. In his “ Principles of 
Human Physiology” he holds somewhat different language ; he is 
there addressing men of science, and we find him tolerably ex- 
plicit. He divides Food into four groups: saccharine, oleaginous, 
albuminous, and gelatinous. ‘‘ The saccharine group,” he says, 
* includes all those substances derived from the Vegetable King- 
dom, which are analogous in their composition to sugar. To 
this group belong starch, gum, woody fibre, and the cellulose of 
plants which closely resemble each other in the proportion of 
their elements, and which may be converted into sugar by che- 
mical processes of a simple kind ; whilst Alcohol, which is derived 
from sugar by the process of fermentation, has a composition 
which rather connects it with the next group.”’* How is this 
Poison suddenly elevated to the rank of a Food by its energetic 
persecutor? We leave others the explanation of the contradic- 
tion ; we have only to show that in his work addressing men of 
science, he regards Alcohol as Food. A little further on he truly 
says: ‘‘ We may estimate the relative value of different articles of 
food for the two distinct purposes of tissue-formation and the pro- 
duction of heat. For the proportion of albuminous matter which 
any substance may contain, furnishes the measure of its 
tissue-forming value ; whilst the proportion of hydro-carbon un- 
combined with oxygen affords the means of estimating its 
calorific power when oxidized.” Alcohol has a large propor- 
tion of -hydro-carbon thus uncombined—a proportion larger 
than is found in starch, cane-sugar or grape-sugar; therefore, 
Alcohol is better calorific food than starch or sugar, and seven 
times better than lean flesh ; so that unless Dr. Carpenter retracts 
his own language, unless he withholds the name of Food from all 
substances not forming tissue, he is himself to be cited as main- 
taining that Alcohol is Food, not Poison. 





* “Human Physiology.” 4th Edit. p. 375. 
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We have seen that Oxygen is the great vitalizing destroyer of 
tissue. Its voracity is irresistible. J'ood it must and will have. 
If there be no fuel in the grate, it burns the grate. “The amount 
of nourishment required by an animal for its support must be in 
a direct ratio with the quantity of oxygen taken into the system.” 
(Liebig.) But, under the term nourishment, our readers have 
learned to include Alcohol, which nourishes as fuel. ‘ Of all 
respiratory matters Alcohol acts most rapidly,” says Liebig; and 
in this rapidity there is great virtue, for starch, very good food in 
itself, requires some hours before it becomes soluble in the 
alimentary canal of the bread-eater, so as to enter the blood, and 
there serve the purposes of respiration. Both starch and alcohol 
are burned, and in burning throw out force ; but when the demand 
for force is urgent, the food which most rapidly creates it is the 
most valuable. Lehmann cautions us, in estimating the nutritive 
value of an aliment, not to be guided solely by its elementary 
composition, but also by its digestibility, which thus becomes one 
factor in the sum.* Now the digestibility of Alcohol (so to speak) 
surpasses that of any other aliment; it requires less elaboration 
to fit it for its ultimate purpuse, namely, the translation into 
nervous force. 

“Alcohol stands high as a respiratory material. Its use enables 
us to dispense with starch and sugar in our food.” (Liebig.) Is 
more wanted to show that Alcohol is Food? Are not all physio- 
logists agreed in considering respiratory materials as food ? 
But we can show that Alcohol is not only food in this sense, but 
also in the sense of supplying the place of other kinds of food. 
If you don’t drink Alcohol, you must supply its place with more 
bread, or pudding. Liebig tells us how ‘l'emperance families, 
depriving their servants of beer, gave them compensation in 
money; but they soon found that the monthly consumption of 
bread increased so strikingly, that the beer was twice paid for— 
once in money, and a second time in bread. The same authority 
relates the experience of the landlord at the Hotel de Russie, in 
Frankfort, where the Peace Congress was held: the members of 
this Congress were mostly Teetotalers, and a regular deficiency 
was observed every day in certain dishes, especially farinaceous 
dishes, puddings, &c.; so unheard-of a deficiency in an establish- 
ment where for years the amount of dishes for a given number of 
persons had so well been known, excited the landlord’s astonish- 
ment.t The Teetotalers made up in pudding what they neglected 
in wine. Now, although the accurate physiologist will demur, 
perhaps, to Liebig’s conclusion, that this increase of pudding is 
* “Tehrbuch der Physiolog. Chimie.” 2nd Edit. vol. iii. p. 349. 

+ Liebig: “Letters on Chemistry,” p. 454. 
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owing to wine being a respiratory material, no one will dispute 
the fact of the increase being due to the absence of wine. Mole- 
schott,* commenting on this passage in Liebig, points out that 
the “wine saves the tissues from being burned, by offering itself 
as fuel, and that is why wine enables us to dispense with an 
equivalent of pudding: we eat less, because we spend less.” But 
let the physiological reason be what it may, the fact is certain: 
wine replaces pudding and farinaceous food. It is, of course, a 
fact of double application; if wine replaces pudding, pudding will 
replace wine. The Temperance advocates have been copious in 
proving that pudding replaces wine ; but they have ignored the 
other truth, that wine replaces pudding. Their reciprocity is an 
Irish reciprocity—* all on one side.” Had they not ignored it, 
they could not have declared Alcohol to be a poison, for poisons 
have not the property of replacing wholesome food. 

If we reflect that Alcohol is Respiratory food, and that the 
organism needs five times as much Respiratory food as Plastic 
food, we may be able to explain the notorious fact of hard 
drinkers scarcely taking any “food” (except their drink), and 
yet, in spite of this absence of “ food,” they manage to live on 
through many years, performing all their functions, not very 
vigorously it may be, not as highly reputable citizens, but never- 
theless living, and upon a quantity of “ food” so small that life 
could not be sustained a month on such a quantity, did they not 
call in the aid of a Poison. This paradox it was incumbent on 
Dr. Carpenter to clear up. He has not alluded to it ; indeed, it 
destroys his argument. He maintains Alcohol to be poison, and 
he denies its claim to be considered as food, because it cannot 
supply the materials of growth and regeneration. And he says: 


“ Now it may be accepted as an indubitable fact in Organic Chemistry, 
that there is not the slightest relation of composition between Alcohol 
and muscular tissue; and allour present knowledge of the subject tendsto 
prove, that the albuminous matters of the blood, at the expense of which 

. that tissue is formed, cannot be generated within the body of man, or of 
any other animal, but are derived immediately from the food. We can- 
not regard alcoholic liquors, then, as contributing to the nutrition of 
muscular tissue; except in so far as they may contain albuminous 
matters in addition to the Alcohol, which is the case to a slight degree 
with ‘malt liquors.’ But these matters would have the same nutrient 

ower, if they were taken in the form of solid food; and the proportion 
in which they exist in any kind of malt liquor is so small, that they 
may be fairly disregarded in any discussion on its nutritive value. 

“We cannot speak with the same positiveness in regard to the im- 
possibility of any assistance being afforded by Alcohol in the nutrition 
of the Nervous system ; since Alcohol is less dissimilar in eomposition 





* “ Kreislauf des Lebens,” p. 303. 
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to the substance of Nerve, than it is tothat of Muscle. But there are 
two circumstances, which render it highly improbable that Alcohol can 
ever be converted into nervous matter.—-In the first place, we have no 
other example of an organic compound being found applicable to the 
nutrition of the animal tissues, which is the product of incipient decay 
or decomposition ; yet this is strictly the case with Alcohol; and we 
can scarcely imagine, therefore, that it can be an appropriate material 
for the formation of the most active and important part of the whole 
animal mechanism.” 


There seems to us in this passage a certain confusion. It 
limits nutrition to the tissue-forming process ; and no one knows 
better than Dr. Carpenter the error of such a limitation. It 
shifts a question of force to one of tissue. The point in debate 
is not, whether Alcohol can be converted into Nervous tissue 
(which may or may not be the case), but whether it can be con- 
verted into Nervous force. Organic Chemistry may one day show 
that Alcohol is actually converted into nerve-tissue; which already 
one may suspect to be the case from its great affinity, and the 
selective eagerness with which it acts on that tissue. But even 
should this never be proved, the fact of Alcohol being converted 
into nerve-force, or some substitute for nerve-force, is disputed 
by no one. Confusion of ideas, like the one we combat, perplexes 
the writings of Temperance advocates. They quote with foolish 
triumph the assertion of Liebig, that “we can prove with mathe- 
matical certainty, that as much flour or meal as can lie on the 
point of a table-knife, is more nutritious than five measures 
(about eight or ten quarts?) of the best Bavarian beer.” Yet 
when they circulate this startling proposition, they omit to add, 
that Liebig is directly opposed to their doctrines, and that conse- 
quently the word “ nutritious” points to a more restricted idea 
than that which they understand by it: it points to the nutrition 
of tissue, and leaves out the nutrition of force. Let any one for 
a moment consider the absurdity of a proposition which says a 
pinch of meal has greater sustaining power than a quart of beer! 
Let a man be hungry or weary, with scanty food and a large 
amount of labour to get through, and then let him try how much 
assistance he would receive from a pinch of meal. What assist- 
ance he gets from beer is known. It is no answer to this to say 
the force is temporary. All force is temporary. 

Trusting that by this time the reader is convinced that Food 
is Force, and that Alcohol is Food, we will now endeavour to 
explain how and whyit is so. Moleschott says, that it is because 
Alcohol saves the consumption of tissue ; we think it is that, and 
something else. Our old illustration of a furnace may be called 
in, the more so because Dr. Carpenter has employed it in one of 
his most striking passages :— - 
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“The peculiar vital activity of the Nervous and Muscular systems, 
which manifests itself in sensation, motion, &c., is entirely dependent 
upon chemical changes in those tissues which can only be sustained by 
a constant supply of oxygen through the blood; and in proportion to 
the degree of activity which they are called upon to put forth, are the 
quantity of oxygen that is required for consumption, and the amount 
of the components of those tissues that are reduced to the state of dead 
or effete matter. This matter is received back into the current of circu- 
lating blood, that it may be conveyed to the excretory organs, by which 
it may be removed from the system; that part of it which cannot be 
turned to any account whatever, is at once separated by the kidneys ; 
but by far the larger portion of it is gradually applied to the mainte- 
nance of the temperature of the body, by being subjected to the com- 
bustive process, the products of which are discharged through the lungs. 
Now if any cause should obstruct the perfect performance of this pro- 
cess of oxidation, the effete matter, instead of being removed from the 
blood in a fully-oxidized condition nearly as fast as it enters it, is only 
partially got rid of; and it thus tends to accumulate in the circulating 
current, or is discharged in some lower form of oxidation—just as when 
a lamp or a furnace smokes, from being supplied with oxygen in an in- 
sufficient degree to effect perfect combustion. And among other 
evidences of this fact, which the experience of every one will enable him 
to recognise, is the offensive odour which proceeds from the persons of 
those who have been for some time pent up in ill-ventilated apartments, 
and which helps, with the accumulated carbonic acid of the respiration, 
to contaminate the whole atmosphere.—Thus, then, we may liken the 
living body to a Manufactory, wherein various operations are going on, 
which involve the production of matters too noxious to be kept in it ; 
for the consumption of these a furnace is provided, which, when in full 
operation, burns them’ off as fast as they are produced, and thus gives 
their components back to the atmosphere in the least injurious form ; 
and the heat which is thus generated, serves to warm the manufactory. 
But if the access of air to the furnace be limited by partially cutting 
off the draught, or more of the offensive fuel be brought to it than it 
can thoroughly consume, then the offensive matter is either got rid of 
by an imperfect combustion, the products of which have not lost their 
noxious character, or it accumulates within the building, to the great 
. discomfort and injury of all exposed to its effluvia.”’ 


Nothing can be clearer. He then passes to the description of 
Alcohol, and its readiness to combine with oxygen, which is 
greater than that of most other substances ; and here he glides 
into an error: “ If,” he says, 


“ whilst our furnace-fire is effectually doing its duty in consuming all 
the noxious products of our manufactory, some Alcohol be poured on 
the flame, this will immediately blaze up, undergoing as rapid a com- 
bustion as the limited supply of oxygen will allow, and thus checking 
Sor a time the combustion of the offensive fuel, which the fire was pre- 
viously serving to consume. Hence it will in effect produce exactly the 
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same result, in regard to these substances, as that which would be 
oceasioned by cutting off the draught of air; for they must remain 
almost or completely unconsumed, so long as the Alcohol remains to 
set up the first claim on the limited supply of oxygen.” 


The mistake here is in applying too rigorously to the organism 
the analogy of the furnace; and, further, in assuming that the 
supply of oxygen must be limited. If Alcohol prevents a certain 
quantity of effete tissue from being burned and carried away, it 
also prevents a certain quantity of living tissue from becoming 
effete; so that the balance is preserved; and while so much 
tissue is saved, an equivalent amount of force has been gene- 
rated by the alcohol. There is a real analogy between pouring 
oil on a fire, and alcohol on tissue. The oil is burned instead 
of the coal; the alcohol is burned instead of the tissue. We do 
not place coal on a fire for the sole and express purpose of burning 
it; we place it there for the sake of the heat evolved in its com- 
bustion. If any one can show us how to save our coal, and get 
the heat, we shall gratefully adopt his plan. Oil saves the coal, 
indeed; but oil being more expensive than coal, no one thinks 
of that plan. It is certain that we do not desire our coal to be 
consumed for consumption’s sake, but for heat’s sake. If there 
be an absolute necessity that all the coal should be consumed, 
and the amount of oxygen which is to consume it is limited, 
then every drop of oil we pour on the fire is an obstruction and 
an offence. But there is no such necessity. We want the heat, 
and we burn the coal to get the heat. Every drop of oil poured 
on the fire saves a certain quantity of coal, and produces an 
equivalent amount of heat. ‘The case is similar in the organism. 
We want heat and force. To evolve heat we must have tissue ; 
to have tissue we must have food. If any one can show us how 
to save our tissue and get the heat, we shall only be too willing 
to adopt his plan ; for we are under no other necessity of burning 
our tissue than what is commanded by the need of heat. Alcohol, 
by its greater affinity for oxygen, protects the tissue, and sacrifices 
itself to the voracious element. Jt is burnt, the tissue remains 
just where it was before, like the coal when the oil is consumed, 
ready to be burned by the next rush of oxygen carried thither 
in the impetuous torrent of the circulation. For we must not 
forget that when oil is poured on the fire, and flames up into 
heat, the coal underneath remains unaltered, and is ready the 
next minute to burn as if no oil had ever been on it ;. so with the 
tissue. Thus do we prove a clear gain ; and thus do we explain 
why intemperate drinkers can subsist on a modicum of food: 
they burn alcohol instead of burning their bodies. Alcohol may 
be a more expensive fuel than meat, as oil is than coal; but 
we are not arguing a question of expense. The point we have 
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to settle is, Does Alcohol save tissue, and supply the place of 
food ? 

Dr. Carpenter seems not to have directed his attention to this 
point, but to have confined himself to the evils resulting from 
effete tissue not being eliminated. He reasons thus: In the 
vital process tissue is disintegrated. This waste matter, the 
ashes of the tissues, is carried along the circulating current, and 
has to be got rid of, or the organism will suffer. There are 
several modes of elimination, but the most efficient is Respiration, 
whereby oxygen replaces these ashes. If Alcohol be continually 
present in the circulating current, the oxygen will select it, and 
neglect the ashes. True; but for Dr. Carpenter's argument to 
have any value, it is necessary that the alcohol should be con- 
tinually present, and he knows very well that it is not and cannot 
be continually present; he knows that it is removed from the 
blood with extreme rapidity, and can only by figure of speech be 
said to be continually present, even in the blood of habitual sots. 
He knows that the torrent of the circulation takes but one 
minute to carry a particle of blood over the whole circuit of the 
body ;* and that alcohol can no more remain in the blood than 
oil can remain on ignited coals. Yet, with strange logic, he 
can say— 

“The foregoing details fully bear out our position, that when such 
a succession of doses of Alcohol is taken, as keeps the blood charged 
with it, notwithstanding its constant withdrawal by the excretory 
operations, a disordered state of nutrition is induced in the body in 
general, but more particularly in the nervous system, which, if main- 
tained by the continual re-introduction of this substance, at last be- 
comes fatal. It is impossible, then, fairly to refuse to Alcohol, thus 
taken, the character of a slow poison; the injurious effects which it 
produces being in every respect analogous to those occasioned by the 
introduction of other substances which are universally recognised as 
such.’ 


Certainly when such a surcharging of the blood takes place, 
then, &c. If Dr. Carpenter’s theory of the action of Alcohol 
were correct, habitual drunkards ought to have their blood en- 
tirely venous, or nearly so, and every part of their bodies crowded 
with the eliminated ashes of burnt tissue. But the real injury of 
Alcohol lies not in the direction he points; it lies in the disturb- 
ance of the organic processes consequent on a too greatly acce- 
lerated activity of some of them. Any violent disturbance may 
be fatal: a man may walk himself to death, as well as drink 
himself to death. 





* Budge’s experiments on animals prove the circle to be complete in 
thirty seconds, 
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We return to our point, that Alcohol not only saves the con- 
sumption of tissue, and has a negative value, but that it has also 
a positive value as nutriment of force. All chemists agree that 
it spares the consumption of fat. Moleschott, after declaring 
good beer to be not more nutritious than fruit, wine scarcely so 
much as sugar and water, and brandy still less, addresses himself 
to the question, whether the popular idea of Alcohol being a force- 
producer is well-founded? He says, although Alcohol forms 
none of the constituents of blood, it limits the combustion of 
those constituents, and in this way is the equivalent of so much 
blood. ‘He who has little can give but little if he wish to 
retain as much as one who is prodigal of his wealth. Alcohol is 
the savings-bank of the tissues. He who eats little and drinks 
Alcohol in moderation, retains as much, in his blood and tissues, 
as he who eats more and drinks no Alcohol.”* And so convinced is 
Moleschott, that he says it is grausam to rob the labourer of that 
Alcohol which alone can compensate the deficiency of his food ; 
a position in which we cannot agree, when we reflect that the 
money spent on Alcohol would furnish an equivalent in food, and 
not lead to the many evils of intemperance. Waiving this point, 
as beyond the present sphere of discussion, we direct attention 
to the fact that, although not one of the constituents of blood, 
Alcohol is the equivalent of blood, and burnt for the same 
purpose. Moleschott and Liebig both seem to content them- 
selves with assigning to Alcohol a merely negative value in the 
preservation of tissue; but we think that it is demonstrable that 
Alcohol has a positive value, and that this positive value is the 
source of its preservation of tissue: we mean, that the Alcohol 
which is burnt instead of tissue, evolves force in its combustion, 
and this evolution of force, which is at the expense of Alcohol, is 
a substitute for the force which would otherwise be evolved at 
the expense of tissue. If in drinking a glass of brandy you 
save an ounce of beef, it is because the same amount of force 
can be evolved from the brandy as from the beef; and it is not 
enough for us to say the brandy has saved so much beef, and has 
a negative value; we must say, it has replaced so much beef, and 
has therefore a very positive value. It is not enough to say oil 
saves the coal on which it is poured; it takes the place of so 
much coal. 

We linger on this point with the more insistance, because it is 
diametrically opposite to what Dr. Carpenter advocates. He 
believes that Alcohol acts as a stimulant, not as a nutriment. 
Thus he says— 


“It may be freely admitted that occasions may arise, when it is of 
* “Lehre der Nahrungsmittel,” p. 162. 
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the utmost importance that a certain amount of exertion (bodily or 
mental) should be ¢emporarily made, to which the over-tasked and 
perhaps exhausted powers of the individual may be inadequate ;. and 
that no assistance can so effectually supply the deficient energy, as 
that which is afforded by alcoholic liquors sparingly administered. 
But it is obvious, from the facts already stated, that their use affords 
no real increase to the strength, but that they merely stimulate the 
Nervous System to a greater intensity of action; which must occasion 
a more rapid metamorphosis of ‘its substance, and, consequently, an 
earlier as well as a more prolonged failure of its powers.’ 


The. error, as, we conceive, it, lies in the assertion that, a. greater 
metamorphosis of the tissue takes place, and that it is this. which 
furnishes the increase of force. .We think, on the contrary, that 
Alcohol is nutriment as well as stimulus ; that it saves an, equiva: 
lent amount of tissue instead of consuming it—just as oil) saves 
coal—and; that although the result, of the stimulus, maybe. a 
greater consumption of, tissue in. a, given time than would, have 
taken, place without it—just as the oil blazing up in the fire will 
increase the temperature of the coals, and thus hasten combus- 
tion—yet it is demonstrable, that, real increase, of strength, is 
given; that Alcohol is positive nutriment, or else it could not replace 


" nutriment, nor, could. it enable drunkards to; subsist. ,,,Dr. @ar- 


penter is haunted by, the twofold, erron, of. considering Aleohol as 
a Poison, and)as. non-nutritiqus; hence he cannot, regand its influ- 
ence as extending beyond, that, of mere. stimulus... We,hope) our 
readers have, had. evidence, enough to, convinge them. that Alcohol 
is not,a Poison, and, 2s Nutriment.; and we hapa they; have under; 
stood. our explanation, why, it is so. 

And even if it, were true that, Alcohol is, a poison, would, it 
deserye;,all the harm.. said, of, it?... When. the ,,late Charles 
Mathews was shown. the. animalcules, in,,a,:drop. of -water,,, re- 
vealed by,,a microscope, ,he. shuddered, at, the dangers to; which 
he: had. been exposed, and expressed. his determination. to drink 
no, more.;water,, without, brandy ;.. “for, then,’ said,,he, {6 if, the 
monsters, are, mot, dead, they will be dead-drunk!. And, when 
we,,read }the more terrible, revelations which chemists..make 
respecting, the water. we once, thought so innocent, when ‘we read 
of the poisons. it contains, both from, direct, and indirect, souxces, 
we, begin, to marvel at, the, aptitude which the human,organism 
possesses in resisting and making light of poisons.; We,are,all 
in, a,.private way..descendants of Mithridates., .The,; water .we 
drink, the tea we drink, the medicines we take, and the pickles— 
especially the pickles |_-we eat, are all so many)poisons. Death 
itself.is.but the consummation of a system of slow: poisoning. 
There is tea, even when unadulterated, notoriously a slow poison; 
coffee, a slow poison ; tobacco, a slow poison; carbonic’ acid in 
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the air of churches, theatres, and assemblies, a slow poison; beer, 
slow poison; wine, accelerated poison; brandy, rapid poison. 
And these poisons we accumulate. How do we escape their 
terrible effects? It is clear the organism must possess some 
admirable contrivance for righting itself, some method of elimina- 
ting all these poisons as fast as they present themselves. On 
this the Moderate man may take his stand, to justify his practice; 
even if he elsewhere agrees with Dr. Carpenter. Our opponents 
overlook this principle of rectification which the organism 
possesses in its various methods of elimination; and, in over- 
looking it, they argue as if the poisonous substance once present 
must remain, and exercise a poisonous effect; whereas the 
poisonous effect cnly ensues when that presence is prolonged. 
In a similar way, pressure on a muscle will drive the blood from 
it, and if prolonged, this pressure will cause the part to wither ; 
but if the pressure be of short duration, the temporary disturbance 
is immediately rectified by a fresh flow of blood. In like manner, 
if Alcohol were continually present in the circulating current, the 
effect would be fatal. But it is not and cannot be continually 
present; and its temporary presence is only a temporary disturb- 
ance, and this disturbance is a stimulus. 

A stimulus! ‘This leads us to consider another aspect of the 
question: the physiological influence of stimulants, and in parti- 
cular of Alcohol. We must take this bull by the horns, and 
no longer suffer him to gore a timid public, alarmed at the very 
name. The nonsense many men utter respecting stimulants 
would be surprising if we were not hardened against surprise 
at nonsense. ‘The teetotalers and hydropathists are especially 
inconsequent, for they declaim against Alcohol because it is a 
stimulant, and are eloquent on the virtues of tea and coffee, 
which are also stimulants. Green tea produces paralysis in 
animals; and when taken freely, produces nervous tremblings, 
palpitations, and other distressing symptoms. Professor John- 
ston, alluding to the headaches and giddiness to which tea-tasters 
are subject, says that the men employed in unpacking tea-chests 
are very liable to attacks of paralysis.* Can Dr. Carpenter 
approve the use of such a stimulant as Tea, a stimulant which in 
large doses becomes a poison ? Not surely on the resemblance of 
Theine with one of the supposed constituents of the tissues, 
Creatinine, for that is a product of disintegration, and is as unfit 
for nutrition as other products of effete tissues are ;+ not surely 





* “ Chemistry of Common Life,” vol. i. p. 170. 

+ Moleschott, “Kreislauf,” p. 306. Robin et Verdeil, “Chimie Ana- 
tomique,” vol. ii. p. 489, et sq.; and Lehmann, “ Lehrbuch,” vol. ii. p. 251, 
et sq. (2nd Edition.) These writers all reject Liebig’s idea of Creatine and 
Creatinine as organic principles. 

[Vol. LXIV. No. CXXV.]—New Series, Vol. VIII. No. I. I 
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on the ground of its only being hurtful in excess, for he argues 
against moderation in Alcohol, because it is hurtful in exeess. 

Life is only possible under incessant stimulus. Organic 
processes depend on incessant change, and this change is depen- 
dent on stimuli. The stimulus of food, the stimulus of fresh air, 
the stimulus of exercise, are called natural, beneficial; the stimulus 
of tea and coffee is called agreeable, refreshing, and so forth; the 
stimulus of Aleohol seems selected for special reprobation without 
cause being shown, except that people choose to say it is not 
natural. How not natural? The phrase can have two significa- 
tions, and it can have but two: first, that Alcohol is not a stimulus 
which man employs in a state of nature; second, it is not conso- 
nant with the nature of his organism. The second is a pure 
begging of the question; and the first is in flat contradiction 
with experience, which shows the savage only too eager for 
Alcohol—when he can get it, although he has not always the wit 
to discover it. No nation known to us has ever passed into the 
inventive condition of even rudimentary civilization without 
discovering, and, having discovered, without largely indulging in, 
the stimulus of Alcohol. Man discovers fermentation, as he 
discovers the tea-plant, and the coffee-plant.* ; 

Of two things, one: either we must condemn all stimulus, and 
Alcohol, because it is a stimulus; or we must prove that there is 
something peculiar in the alcoholic stimulus which demareates it 
from all others. Here, again, the reader sees the question 
narrowed, and brought within an arena of precise debate. Only 
two positions are possible; indeed, we may say only one; for who 
is mad enough to condemn all stimulus? The ground thus 
cleared, the fight narrowed to this one point, let us do justice 
to the strength of our antagonist; let us confess at once that 
there is a peculiarity in Alcohol which justifies in some degree 
its bad reputation, a peculiarity upon which all the mischief 
of intoxication depends, one which causes all the miseries so 
feelingly laid to its door, And what is this peculiarity? Nothing 
less than the fascination of its virtue, the potency of its effects! 
Were it less alluring, it would not lure to excess; were it less 
potent, it would not leap into such flames of fiery exaltation. 
In its virtue lies its crime, Smirch the lovely face of Helen, 
and neither Greeks nor Trojans will fight ten minutes for her in 
whose cause ten years of fighting seemed nothing. Not in 
disparagement of fiery Alcohol, whom we are fighting to defend, 
do we confess the fatal gift of fascination which makes dalliance 
with her dangerous; not in disparagement, but im candour, and 
in the hope that our candour will be reciprocated. For if we 
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* Liebig has a good passage on this subject ; “ Letters on Chemistry,” p. 456, 
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admit the danger, do we not imply the charm? Razors are 
dangerous instruments, and we carefully place them out of 
Master Tommy's reach; but it is the excellence of the razors 
which induces the precaution; were they not sharp, they would 
not cause us a moment's anxiety. In a similar spirit we applaud 
the means taken by Temperance advocates to remove this potent 
Alcohol out of the reach of men who are but as children in self- 
command. But while we frighten Tommy with a rehearsal of 
the terrible consequences which may ensue if he venture to touch 
the razor, and frighten the mob of larger Tommies by depicting 
the limbo of horror where dwells the terrible Spirit, we cease the 
precaution when our juvenile friend, emerging from jackets to 
the dignity of shaving, begins to feel the necessity for a more 
efficient instrument than the tongue of that mythical “‘ Tom-cat” 
facetiously offered to the beards of youngsters; the razor is then 
placed in his hands with full reliance that he will not cut 
himself—often. 

The dangers of Aleohol come not properly within the scope of 
the present argument. We have to exemplify its uses not only 
directly as Food, but indirectly as Stimulus. “ The first effects,” 
Dr. Carpenter tells us, “ are in most persons an increase in the 
force and rapidity of the heart's contractions; producing a full, 
frequent, and strong pulse. With this there seems to be a general 
exaltation of the organic functions; the appetite and the digestive 
power being increased, and the secretions augmented, especially 
those of the skin and kidneys.” He continues to describe the 
effects of an increased dose; but here the “moderate” man has 
no need to follow him, for the moderate are contented with these 
first effects; and in considering what Dr. Carpenter has himself 
admitted respecting the effect of a small dose, we may express 
some surprise at his failing to recognise the beneficial agency of 
a stimulus which is so very analogous to the stimulus of a sharp 
mountain-walk. He will tell us that this exaltation of the 
organic processes is only temporary. To which we answer: only 
a temporary exaltation is needed; if it were prolonged, it would 
be pernicious. He will tell us that the excitement is followed by 
a depression. This is no more than saying that our mountain- 
walk will be followed by fatigue. If large quantities of spirit be 
taken, the excitement will be great, the depression great; if small 
quantities, the excitement will be moderate, the depression 
moderate; and so on, in proportion. If our mountain-walk 
extend over many hours, the fatigue will be great; if only a few 
hours, the fatigue will be moderate; if one or two hours, the 
fatigue will scarcely be appreciable. Dr. Carpenter, always 
passing rapidly over the important point of moderation in his 
eagerness to show the danger of excess, says :— 
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“A small quantity of alcoholic liquor, diluted by the fluids already 
in the stomach, appears to produce only a quickening of the circula- 
tion, and a temporary exaltation of the functional activity of the 
organ, as shown in the increase of appetite and of digestive power. 
But when a larger quantity is introduced, and especially when suc- 

“cessive doses are taken, so as to keep up the irritation, or when the 
alcohol is in a state of high concentration, and the stomach contains 
but little other fluid, all the effects of an irritant are produced, varying 
from moderate congestion with diminished functional activity, to 
intense congestion passing into inflammation, and even to a gangrenous 
state.” : 


But we, who are only arguing for moderate doses, reject as 
inapplicable his counter-statements about excessive doses. What 
we want to prove is, that the stimulus is not in itself injurious 
but beneficial. Too much of it we know to be injurious. Too 
much of anything is—too much. On this point let Professor 
Johnston be heard.* Ardent spirits, he says, contain none of 
the common forms of nutritive matter which exist in our usual 
varieties of animal and vegetable food; but it by no means 
follows that they are incapable of serving any useful purpose in 
the animal economy. “On the contrary,” he says, “ it is ascer- 
tained of ardent spirits :— 


“ First, That they directly warm the body, and, by the changes 
they undergo in the blood, supply a portion of that carbonic acid and 
watery vapour which, as a necessity of life, are constantly being given 
off by the lungs. They so far, therefore, supply the place of food— 
of the fat and starch for example—which we usually eat. Hence a 
schnapps, in Germany, with a slice of lean dried meat, make a mixture 
like that of the starch and gluten in our bread, which is capable of 
feeding the body. So we either add sugar to milk, or take spirits 
along with it (old man’s milk), for the purpose of adjusting the: pro- 
portions of the ingredients more suitably to the constitution, or to 
the circumstances in which it is to be consumed. 

Second, That they diminish the absolute amount of matter usually 
given off by the lungs and the kidneys. They thus lessen, as tea 
and coffee do, the natural waste of the fat and tissues, and they 
necessarily diminish, in an equal degree, the quantity of ordinary food 
which is necessary to keep up the weight of the body. In other 
words, they have the property of making a given weight of food go 
further in sustaining the strength and bulk of the body. And in 
addition to the saving of material thus effected, they ease and lighten 
the labour of the digestive organs, which, when the stomach is weak, 
is often a most valuable result. 

“Hence fermented liquors, if otherwise suitable to the constitution, 
exercise a beneficial influence upon old people, and other weakly per- 
sons whose fat and tissues have begun to waste—in whom the process 





* “€hemistry of Common Life,” vol. i. p. 349. 
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of digestion, that is, does not replace the tissues as fast as they natu- 
rally waste. This lessening in weight or substance is one of the most 
usual consequences of the approach of old_age. It is a common 
symptom of the decline of life. The stomach either does not receive 
or does not digest food enough to replace that which is daily removed 
from the substance of the body. Weak alcoholic drinks arrest or 
retard, and thus diminish the daily amount of this loss of substance. 
They gently stimulate the digestive organs also, and help them to do 
their work more fully and faithfully ; and thus the body is sustained 
to a later period in life. Hence poets have called wine ‘the milk of 
the old,’ and scientific philosophy owns the propriety of the term. If 
it does not nourish the old so directly as milk nourishes the young, 
yet it certainly does aid in supporting and filling up their failing 
frames, And it is one of the happy consequences of a temperate 
youth and manhood, that this spirituous milk does not fail in its good 
effects when the weight of years begins to press upon us.” 


Nor is Liebig less explicit ; and we cite him the more willingly 
because, besides his high scientific reputation, he ought to be 
heard in this case from the use Teetotalers have made of some of 
his statements :— 


“ As a restorative, a means of refreshment where the powers of life 
are exhausted, of giving animation and energy where man has to 
struggle with days of sorrow, as a means of correction and compensa- 
tion where misproportion occurs in nutrition, and the organism is 
deranged in its operations, and as a means of protection against tran- 
sient’ organic disturbances, wine is surpassed by no product of nature 
or of art.''The nobler wines of the Rhine; and many of those of 
Bordeaux, are distinguished above all others by producing a minimum of 
injurious after-effect. The quantity of wine consumed ‘on the Rhine 
by persons of all ages, without perceptible injury to their mental and 
bodily health, is hardly credible.’ Gout and calculous diseases are 
nowhere more rare than ‘in the district of the Rhinegau. Jn no part 
of Germany do the apothecaries’ establishments ae so low a price as 
in the rich cities on the Rhine; for there wine is the universal medi- 
cine for the healthy as well as the sick. It is considered !as milk for 
the aged.”’* ' 


Such sustenance is there in. this “milk for the aged,” that, in 
another work, Dr, Carpenter has this remarkable passage: “ The 
smallest quantity of food upon which, life is known to have been 
supported with vigour, during a: prolonged. period, is, that on 
which Cornaro states’ himself ‘to have subsisted... ‘This was no 
more than'twelve ounces a day, chiefly of vegetable matter, with 
fourteen ounces of light wine, for a périod of fifty-eight years.” 
Observe the proportion of wine in’ this’ diet, and then ask how it 
is that, in the face of such facts, Dr. Carpenter can deny the 





* “Letters on Chemistry,” p. 454. | + “Human Physiology,” p. 387. 
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nutritive quality of Alcohol. Cornaro lived to the age of 100, 
so that his liberal proportion of the “slow poison” did not ma- 
terially injure him. Indeed, according to the irresistible evidence 
of facts, sobriety seems to play but a small part, if any, in pro- 
ducing longevity, many of the most striking examples of old age 
being found among the intemperate. Burdach, in reviewing 
these examples, says: “La sobriété n'a qu'un role secondaire 
dans la production de la longévité.”* Thus there is the cooper, 
Jean Pierre Gardien, who daily drank his glass of brandy, and 
who, during the last three years of his life augmented the dose so 
as to consume 450 litres (a litre is nearly a quart) in that period. 
The two surgeons Espagno and Politiman were drunk every 
night for the last five-and-twenty years of their secular lives ; and 
the celebrated Irishman who lived to the age of 125, and whose 
“existence fit une ivresse d’un siécle,” may be alluded to as 
examples of the very tardy operation of the “‘ slow poison.” But 
we must not strain the argument by exceptional facts like these, 
or they may prove too much. We allude to them rather as inci- 
dental illustrations of the power of the organism of resisting the 
effects of this poison—if it be a poison. 


Perhaps the reader will learn with surprise that Dr. Carpenter, 
who in his “Prize Essay” has not a word to say in favour of 
daily moderate use, though he admits its occasional medicinal 
use, has in another placet admitted that the daily use of beer 
may be desirable when the stomach is weak :— 


“There is another class of cases, in which we believe that these malt 
liquors (bitter beer, Indian pale ale) eonstitute a better medicine than 
could be administered under any other form; those, namely, in which 
the stomach labours under a permanent deficiency of digestive power, 
consequent either upon original debility or upon persistence in some 
unhealthful system during the preceding part of life. There are many 
such cases, in which no form of medical or hygienic treatment seems 
able to develope in the stomach that spontaneous power, which it has 
either completely lost, or which it never possessed, and in which the 
artificial excitement of an alcoholic stimulus affords the only means of 
procuring the digestion of the amount of food which the system really 
requires. Here, then, we consider that as there is but a choice of 
evils, the sufferer is fully entitled to choose the least; and we must 
account the daily use of a tumbler or two of bitter ale a less evil than 
the constant debility which results from imperfect nutrition, attended 
as this is with the feeling of utter incapacity for the duties or enjoy- 
ments of life, and with a constant liability to the attacks of depressing 
disease.” 

If then it be true, as he admits, that “a glass of bitter beer 





* “Traité de Physiologie,” vol. v. p. 395, 
T “Scottish Review,” No. I. p. 24. 
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taken with the principal meal of the day does more good and less 
harm than any medicine the physician can prescribe ;” if it be 
true that Alcohol assists the most important of all organic pro- 
cesses, nutrition, at a time when the digestive organs are unable 
to act vigorously, a very strong case must be made out against it, 
before we should be justified in relinquishing such an auxiliary. 
Dr. Carpenter makes out a case which is worth attention :-— 


“ Effect upon the Digestion —In considering this subject, we shall 
first examine into the effect of the habitual ‘ moderate’ use of Alco- 
holic beverages upon the digestive process, whose activity they are 
commonly asserted to improve. Now this reputed improvement must 
have reference either to the capacity for disposing of a greater quantity 
of food than the healthy stomach would easily digest, or to an aug* 
mentation of the activity and energy of the digestive power, in its 
operation on the food which the system really requires. Now it ma 
be reasonably asked :—If the natural appetite be already good enoug 
to give a relish to the food which the body really needs, can the arti- 
ficial production of an increased appetite be necessary or desirable ? 
And if the stomach be already capable of digesting and preparing as 
much nutriment as may be required to keep up the solids of the blood 
to their proper amount, can any but prejudicial consequences result 
from forcing it to execute these operations at a more rapid rate ? 
Two classes of evils may be expected to proceed from such a system :— 
in the first place, by constant reliance upon an artificial stimulus, the 
natural powers of the stomach itself must be in danger of becoming 
gradually impaired ;—and secondly, the habitual introduction of more 
alimentary material into the circulating current than the nutritive 
functions can appropriate, must predispose to disorder of the system 
in general, and of the excretory organs.” 


In this argument there is an all-important If. Our stomach 
is assumed to be capable of doing its work, and it is then shown 
to be in danger from assistance. But how many civilized sto- 
machs are thus capable? The tacit assumption of Teetotalism 
is that we are living under perfectly healthy conditions, with 
hereditary strength of organism, with abundance of excellent 
food, with stomachs equipped for efficient exercise. In such a 
case Alcohol is certainly of no use; but in such a case Alcohol 
in moderation can do no injury, because of the elasticity of the 
organism ; and while it does no injury it produces pleasure. 
Pleasure is something in life. It is a factor we cannot leave out 
of the sum. “ The spirit of play,” says one of strange eloquence, 
“mates with the spirit of wine; the pleasant emotions and the 
brilliant saws and dreams of society, like wine-lilies, naturally 
rock upon the cup, and dip their spirity roots into the beakers. 
The imaginative skies are vinous then; Valhalla has the mead, 
and Odin never eats. . . . The case is purely one of assimilation. 
Tf the life can drink the wine, and make life of it, then the wine 
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is food ; if the life be overtopped by the wine, which lies in pools 
in the reeking stomach and above the swampy brains, then there 
is excess, sensuality, or spiritual drowning. . . . And if wine be 
good to drink,” he continues, “it need not be drunk on pretexts. 
Men have drunk wine from the beginning for that which is the 
best and worst of reasons—because they liked it. ‘ Wine maketh 
glad the heart of man ’—there lies the fortress of its usage. To 
the wise it is the adjunct of society ; the launch of the mind from 
the care and hindrance of the day; the wheel of emotion ; the 
preparetor of inventive idea; the blandness of every sense obe- 
dient to the best impulses of the hours when labour is done. Its 
use is to deepen ease and pleasure on high-tides and at harvest- 
homes, when endurance is not required; for delight has impor- 
tant functions, and originates life as it were afresh from a child- 
hood of sportive feeling, which must recur at seasons for the 
most of men, or motion itself would stop. . . . The current 
disadvantages of vowed abstinence, supposing it not to be natural 
also, appear to lie in a certain dilution of the powers; a certain 
want of sleep in the faculties ; an unending character-in the days, 
or a want of difference between the evening and the morning: 
also in a certain rigidity of reason, and a loss of those spiritual 
chances which are a part of the empire of clairvoyance and pro- 
vidence in the mind; and in an undue incessant drift towards 
public, utilitarian, and money-making enterprise, to compensate 
for the loss of that stimulus of the heart which to the generality 
is of festive growth.”* 

Leaving this dithyrambic defence and turning to Physiology, let 
us be content with the admission that Alcohol] is a stimulus 
which the generality of men, having weak stomachs, may employ 
moderately with advantage. Let us call it the milk of old age, 
and ask Science whether there is any other reason beyond those 
already given, which points to its advantage in old age. We 
shall venture to suggest an answer; but as it will be entirely 
hypothetical, we beg to say that we do not peril our argument on 
it, we only throw it out discursively, and for the sake of physio- 
logical readers. Microscopic anatomists are well aware that the 
capillaries—the final centres of the nutritive process—undergo a 
peculiar modification in old age; the membranous walls become 
the seats of deposits of fatty granules. Fact number one.—In 
some pathological cases these granules have been found substi- 
tuted for the elements of the membrane itself, thus diminishing 
the calibre of the vessels, Fact number two.—It requires no long 
consideration to conclude that such a change in structure must 





‘ ane Wilkinson: “The Human Body, and its Connexion with Man,” 
p. "te 
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bring with it a corresponding change in function ; and hence this 
may be one of the many causes of imperfect nutrition in old age, 
To these two facts let a third be brought—namely, that. the 
granulations are easily detached from the walls by the slightest 
movement of sudden pressure on the capillaries.* And we com- 
plete the series of facts by the well known influence of Alcohol on 
the capillaries in determining their sudden contraction and subse- 
quent dilatation. On this basis of fact, we erect an hypothesis— 
namely, that the stimulus of Alcohol is beneficial in old age, 
because, among other influence, it prevents or removes , the 
deposit of fatty granules in the vessels. We leave the hypothesis 
to the reader: quantum valeat.t 

Two other arguments greatly relied on by Teetotalism must 
now be considered. First, that the effect of Alcohol is only tem- 
porary ; second, that moderation must lead to excess, or, in other 
words, you must increase the dose to produce the original effect. 
And of the first we may say that the effect. is only a temporary 
effect, All excitement is temporary, for excitement is a concen- 
tration of force ; and as force is not to be created out of nothing, 
there can be no doubt that a concentration must be a gathering 
into one point of time what would otherwise extend over a large 
surface of time, the amount of force being in each case the same. 
Every stimulus then is temporary in its effect. This is no argu- 
ment against its virtue. If your fire is dull, and you throw into 
it a piece of lighted paper, this little flame will spread its stimulus, 
and in a few seconds your fire will blaze: meanwhile, the paper 
has long since vanished into air and cinders ; but although it was 
short-lived, its influence continues. | In like manner, if the over- 
worked, over-fatigued organism be stimulated with. a little beer or 
wine at dinner, the stimulus. itself will soon abate, but its in- 
fluence on your digestion continues, and enables you to assimilate 
food which without its aid would have been. but half assimilated. 
So much with respect to stimulus, merely as such. But.Alcohol we 
have shown to be: food as well as stimulus; and if its effects 
be-temporary, why, so are the effects of beef. Indeed, this ques- 
tion of'time is idle. 

Dr. Oarpenter is more cogent when he points out how Alcohol 
is not in the long run so good a producer of heat and power as 





* Segond: “ Anatomie Générale,” p. 251. 

+ We have not overlooked what Dr. Carpenter says, pp. 66—69, on the 
tendency of the excess of Alcohol to produce various forms of fatty degenera- 
tion. ‘The argument from excess is not applicable here. Fatty degeneration 
doubtless depends on imperfect nutrition, ‘and excess of Alcohol renders nutri- 
tion imperfect. But old age, without Alcohol, is subject to this fatty degene- 
ration; and the point we suggest is, whether this tendency may not be coun- 
teracted, in the capillaries sry 24 by moderate use. 
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food is. The sections of his work in which he examines the com- 
parative merits of Food and Alcohol in enabling men to sustain 
the extremes of cold, or the demands of labour, are so rich in 
facts, and so important in conclusions, that it is with regret we see 
them hampered by Teetotal prejudices, and vitiated by Teetotal 
logic. His argument, so long as it is confined to the comparative 
value of Food and Alcohol, is triumphant ; but he goes on to argue 
as if a man abstaining from food and from Alcohol were better off 
than a man abstaining from food and taking Alcohol. He does 
not say this, but he implies it; the whole drift of his argument as 
applied to Teetotalism runs in this channel. Beef may be better 
than brandy; but brandy is better than no food at all; and the 
Temperance question is not, How much better is beef than 
brandy ? but What is the value of brandy in itself? Dr. Car- 
penter says :-— 

“The Author has heard many of the now almost extinct race of 
stage-coachmen,—who had been induced to give up their former habit 
of imbibing a glass of ale or brandy-and-water at every stage, and to 
substitute an occasional cup of hot coffee and a rasher of toasted bacon, 
—speak so decidedly in favour of the superior efficacy of the latter 
system, that he doubts if any man who had the resolution to adopt it, 
ever returned to his old habits, except from the love of liquor.” 


This is a good argument in favour of the superiority of food, but 
it is worthless in the present question. The coachman was bene- 
fited in two ways: he could not eat his rasher at every change of 
horses, as he could “imbibe” his glass of ale; so that he was 
not only saved from excess, but he got a substitute in the shape 
of food. To make good this case, Dr. Carpenter should have 
shown us how much better the coachman went through his work 
without “ imbibing,” but also without eating. 

Now for the second position: Moderation must lead to excess, 
because to secure the original effect you must increase the dose, 
and continue increasing it. He who drinks will drink again, and 
Moderation, we know, oils the hinges of the gate leading to 
Excess. No one doubts the danger. The only absolute preser- 
vative against taking too much is to take none. But to suppose 
there is any necessary physiological connexion between modera- 
tion and excess, is to ignore physiology and to fly in the face of 
evidence. Dr. Carpenter lends this error the advantage of his 
authority, although we are not to suppose he maintains it in its 
naked absurdity ; he clothes and conceals it thus :— 


“Tf the stomach be not an exception to the general law of the 
action of stimulants upon the animal body, we should expect that by 
the habitual over-excitement of its function, in however trifling a 
degree, its vital energy will undergo a premature depression ; and that 
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the result of the ‘ moderate’ use of Alcoholic stimulants will manifest 
itself, sooner or later, in diminution of the digestive power. 

“Such is most commonly the fact; the earliest indication of if 
being, in most instances, the demand for the’ augmentation of the 
amount of stimulus, to produce the same result; that which was at 
first sufficient to whet the appetite and increase the digestive power, 
being no longer found adequate. If the demand be yielded-to, and 
the quantity of the stimulus be augmented, the original benefit seems 
for a time to be afforded by it; but after the stomach has become 
tolerant of the liquor, that which at first excited it to increased func- 
tional activity does so no longer, and a further increase is called for ; 
until what began in ‘moderation’ ends in positive excess, with all its 
consequent evils.” 

The clothing here is the phrase “ habitual over-excitement.” 
This makes his reasoning cogent; but this removes the question 
to another ground. The point at issue is not habitual over- 
excitement, but occasional excitement; we are not considering 
the case of a man who vitiates his organism by taking stimulus 
twenty times a day, but of a man who takes it once or twice a 
day: cases in which there is all the difference between eating a 
chop twenty times a day, and a chop twice aday. Restricted 
within such limits, ‘‘ the general law of the action of stimulants” 
most assuredly does not suggest that the dose must be increased 
to produce the effect, and that what was “at first sufficient to 
whet the appetite and increase the digestive power,” is now in- 
adequate, Experience is very emphatic on this point. Men 
take their pint of beer, or pint of wine, daily for a series of 
years ; this dose daily produces its effect; and if at any time it 
be increased—if thirst or society make them drink a quart in 
lieu of a pint—they are at once made aware of the excess. Men 
drink one or two cups of tea or coffee at breakfast with unvarying 
regularity for a whole lifetime; but who ever felt the necessity 
of gradually increasing the amount to three, four, five cups? 
Yet we know what a stimulus tea is; we know that treble the 
amount of our daily consumption would induce paralysis; why 
are we not irresistibly led to this fatal excess? Every time fresh 
oil is poured on fresh coal the same phenomenon presents itself ; 
every time an eel is skinned he wriggles with ancestral vigour, 
and will not become “used to it;” and in like manner every 
time a fresh stimulus is applied to fresh nerve-tissue the old 
effect ensues. For we must not forget this: the tissue burnt 
to-day is not the tissue burnt yesterday; the nerve-particles 
stimulated into activity to-day will not be living to-morrow when 
fresh stimulus is applied. Change, incessant change, is the law 
of our being. Fresh food renewing fresh tissue for fresh 
stimulus. The basket is always wriggling with eels, but the 
eels are strangers, and can’t get used to skinning. 
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This may help us to clear up some of the obscurity over- 
hanging the question of our organisms becoming hardened to 
certain influences. So long as the stimulus is kept within certain 
limits, the bent spring rebounds to its original position, the 
elastic web recovers its original length, the organic disturbance 
is temporary, and does not produce a change of structure ; but 
exceed those limits, you break the spring, tear the web, and 
deteriorate the tissue. In the one case the food’ grows into new 
tissue similar to the old; and being similar, will exhibit similar 
suscéeptibility. In the other case food grows into imperfect 
tissue; the original conditions of Nutrition are so impaired, that 
the organism does not manifest its old susceptibility, and to get 
the old amount of force you must apply an intenser stimulus. 
The: active well-fed hunter starts into a gallop at the mere hint 
of the'spur ; the ill-fed wearied hack must have his sides bleeding 
before he will exert such energy. Teetotalers do not know, or 
knowing they forget, that a small dose, the effect of which is 
only a temporary stimulus, produces no alteration in the repair 
of waste tissue, and consequently that the new tissue is as sus- 
ceptible as thé old, so that an increase of the dose is ‘unne- 
cessary; and if they would interrogate vulgar experience, | they 
would learn that although moderation does frequently lead to 
excess, theré is no sort of necessity in the sequence. It will’ not 
do to cite ‘cases in which ‘the organism grows to a certain dispo- 
sition, adapts itself to new conditions.. Physiology is at present 
unable to explain such secrets. But fact tells us that stimulus 
is taken daily by thousands and thousands who do ‘not increase 
the amount as they advance in life. h 8900; OAD IO, 9 

Reviewing’ our argurhent, previous to losing it, we find! that 
Teetotalism can only maintain ‘its position as a scientific ‘theory 
by proving that whatever is'true of Excess, is true in a ‘minor 
degree of Moderation ; ‘that Alcohol poisonous’ in excéss' is’ ‘poi- 
sonous in moderation; that Alcohol is ‘pernicidus' because it’ is 
not Food; that its assistance is delusive ‘becatise ‘temporary, ‘and! 
in its results’ dangerous; and’ that’ Moderation ‘is not’onily ‘dele 
terious in itself, but still more'so in leading inevitably to‘ Excess. 
Every one of these arguments we have answered. Evéry oné of 
these positions we have shown untenable against the evidente of 
Logic; ‘Science, and Fact. ’ But in arguing 'thas;‘it miy appear 
that we lay more stress On the benefit to be derived ‘from Alcohol 
than we really do. It is a very dangerous; tricksy Spirit, needing 
the power of a Prospero'to make it beautifully obedient ;' needing 
sagacity and’ self-command to’make it a blessing. © |) 
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Art. V.—Tue Deciine or Party GOVERNMENT. 


1. Prophecy for 1855. Selected from Carlyle’s Latter-Day 
Pamphlets. By Thomas Ballantyne. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1855. 

2. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 1854-5. 


NGLAND has learned some rude lessons in the last twelve- 
month. They are lessons she can afford to learn, for it is in 
her power to repair her errors, and to profit by her experience. 
Nothing like vital disease has been revealed ; all is sound within, 
but the circulation is faint at the extremities. The wish to apply 
the necessary remedies is deep and general; unfortunately, 
the malady is of a nature to make it very puzzling where and 
how to,begin. The Military system, we are told, is in fault, and 
the Civil system is at fault. Our systems, generally, are at fault. 
But we cannot cut out a bad system all at once. For these 
systems are part of the whole framework of society; they are the 
growth of centuries: the men that work them are the most 
respectable people we know, and are the near relations of 
thousands of other people equally respectable. Directly we set 
ourselves to inquire whom and what we are to blame, we find 
each head of our inquiry linked with some other head, and we 
lose ourselves in the vast range of thought which begins with a 
pilfering purveyor and ends with the British Constitution. 

If there had been a representative body at whose threshold we 
could have laid our grievances, and in whose wisdom we could 
have trusted for their removal, we should have had a very easy 
task to perform. But this is the very fountain-head of difficulty. 
Of all our institutions, the House of Commons has gone the 
most grievously wrong : it has quite given up leading the nation: 
it sits and talks in a vein of rambling, fitful excitement, but 
rather increases the national, perplexity than the national wisdom. 
Confidence in public men has, been immensely shaken by recent 
events. It is impossible now to anticipate what line any one, 
except perhaps Colonel Sibthorp, will take on a given subject. 
All is uncertainty and confusion. A year ago the Aberdeen 
ministry was in its glory, and every member of it was accounted 
a pillar of strength. Now the pillars have been roughly shaken, 
and many of them lie low enough in the dust. The Aberdeen 
section of the Cabinet has especially bewildered and disappointed 
the public—what are we to make of men who are the severest 
critics of their own measures, and descant calmly and philosophi- 
cally on the difficulties in which they themselves have placed us ? 
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But it is not any one group of statesmen that puzzles us; we 
have an uneasy feeling that there is something wrong in the 
whole body of Parliament. And the more we think the matter 
over, the more conscious are we that this is a crisis in our parlia- 
mentary history, and that it is mainly because we are going 
through such a crisis that our public affairs are in confusion. 
Parliament is evidently in a state of transition. Hitherto it has 
been the arena of party conflict; and now parties seem growing 
gradually extinct. For a century and a half we have been under 
the alternate rule of Whigs and Tories; and now the important 
part of our constitutional machinery which those parties supplied 
1s failing us. We need not wonder that the change makes itself 
deeply felt. Party Government is associated with the memory of 
great times; it has stimulated the powers and coloured the minds 
of great men; it affects every walk, not only of public but of 
private life ; it gives a peculiar character to almost every profes- 
sion. It is impossible that it should die out, and the thousands 
who have been steeped in its traditions from the cradle should be 
unmoved. That it is fast dying out is, we think, an indisputable 
fact; and it is a fact in every way well worth considering. 

The present system of parliamentary government first grew 
into shape when England sought peace in the restoration of the 
Stuarts. But the repose she longed for was one that could 
be honourably enjoyed by a people that had tasted and still 
remembered the possession of sovereign power. Tory divines 
might preach passive obedience, and a king-loving people might 
listen devoutly; but nine-tenths of those who thought about 
public affairs had a secret, perhaps unconscious, determination 
that Parliament should really be supreme, and that the supremacy 
of Parliament should mean the supremacy of the House of Com- 
mons. Charles II., whose only aspirations were to imitate 
Louis XTV., and to die in the safest creed he could find, left 
politics to his ministers. They were obliged to govern through 
the Commons ; and as two currents of thought ran through that 
assembly, rival ministers seized the opportunity to mould and 
organize in it two great contending parties. The germs of the 
division had been visible in the early day of the Long Parliament, 
but it was only after the Restoration that what can strictly be 
termed parliamentary parties come into existence. Danby con- 
verted the Cavaliers into Tories. Temple and his friends made 
Whigs of the Republicans. 

These parties were separated by « real divergence of thought 
and aim ; but still their points of agreement were infinitely more 
numerous and important than their points of difference. The 
Tories were men or the sons of men who had been beaten at 
Naseby and Edgehill, whose property had been sequestered by 
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Harrison. and Desborough; they had years of contumely and 
poverty to revenge. They held fast to the Anglican Church and 
loved to persecute its enemies. With them the King was the 
Vicegerent of God, and one of his main duties was to chastise a 
rebellious people. The Whigs wished a king at the head of the 
Commonwealth; but it was only for the sake of convenience. 
They advocated freedom of thought and speech. They treated a 
revolution as the natural resource of an injured people. And yet 
men who thought so differently substantially agreed. They 
agreed in maintaining the government of the Commons. They 
agreed in limiting the monarch within the bounds of acknow- 
ledged law. Above all, they agreed in thinking Protestantism 
true, and religious truth worth maintaining at any cost. The two 
parties thus possessed what must be basis of all genuine govern- 
ment by parties—sincere difference in the midst of great general 
eement. 

The Revolution of 1688 was but the solemn confirmation of 
this system of government. ‘The monarch had attacked its 
existence. He had attacked something far dearer to party men 
than the triumph of their own party. He had almost abrogated 
the Constitution which alone made parties possible ; and therefore 
both parties had united to expel him. And in doing so, they 
were quite upheld by the general feeling of the country. It has 
been the fashion in recent times to sneer at this Revolution as an 
aristocratical intrigue. But if ever an aristocracy acted as the 
real representative of a nation at a great crisis, it was then. 
There were many who regretted the fate of James: there were still 
more whose feelings of loyalty received a rude shock. But the 
great majority of Englishmen knew that the king had threatened 
the liberty of individuals, and they longed for personal security. 
They knew that the king was a bigoted Catholic, and they were 
devoted Protestants. What they really wanted, they got. The 
law was again made to flow in its old course, and Protestantism 
was completely triumphant. To these general advantages the 
leading class added one peculiar to itself: for such a relation was 
established between the Crown and the House of Commons as 
alone made government by parties possible. 

The reduction of the power of the Crown to the level demanded 
by the necessities of parliamentary government, was not complete 
until the accession of the House of Brunswick. William ITT. 
was not of a disposition, nor was he under any obligation, to fill 
the humble part of a mock monarch. As has been said of 
him, “ he was too great for the peculiar condition of a King of 
England after the Revolution.” And yet it is perfectly clear that 
his independence was personal to himself. It did not arrest the 
march of events, nor divert the current which was setting so 
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steadfastly towards the predominance of the Commons. In the 
twelve years which elapsed between the passing of the Bill of 
Rights. and that of the Bill of Settlement, the House of Commons, 
although William was unsparing in the use of every engine of 
corruption, had gained even a firmer determination to pursue the 
advantage won by the Revolution. The majority of the House 
which passed the Bill of Settlement consisted of the Tory party; 
and yet, so forcibly were they swayed by the secret feelings which 
pressed on both parties alike, that they had no hesitation in 
imposing on the Elector of Hanover stipulations which abrogated 
the sovereign’s power of choosing his faith, his residence, and his 
followers. Henceforward, as Mr. Hallam has remarked, “ the 
King of England was distinguished from his subjects only as 
Agamemnon was, or Saul.” Accident of birth has made him a 
head taller than his neighbours. He is one of the great men 
of the State, with a trifling superiority in his favour. But if he 
is wanting in any of the qualities which should accompany 
eminence, he may meet the fate of the son of Kish. Present 
experience may almost lead us to think that a woman best befits 
the situation, and to wish that we had a law the exact reverse of 
the Salic, which should exclude males, and give a future genera- 
tion such another Queen. 

Anciently, the king used to decide great affairs of State by 
the advice and with the assistance of the Council. But this 
method of government was little suited for the days of parlia- 
mentary ascendency. For the Council was substituted a Cabinet, 
a body which is to this hour unrecognised by English law. At 
first, the employment of a Cabinet was a device of the Crown. 
Parliament was to be managed by a confidential clique. But the 
institution was much too congenial to parliamentary government 
not to be seized on as an integral part of the system. The 
king was not to govern; but it was impossible that large bodies 
like the Houses should administer the functions of the Executive. 
What could be more satisfactory than that they should be re- 
stricted to a select few of the members? Each party would thus 
have a prize to strive for, and a visible symbol of success. While, 
on the other hand, as these Ministers would be members of the 
legislative bodies, they would be under the control of those among 
whom they sat. Formerly, if a Councillor gave wrong and dis- 
astrous counsel, he acted on his individual responsibility, and 
was liable to be impeached by the Houses of Parliament. But 
any idea of impeaching Cabinet Ministers was soon abandoned. 
So harsh a remedy was unnecessary. The Cabinet depended for 
its existence on inspiring a feeling of vague satisfaction in a 
majority of the Lower House. If this feeling ended, the Cabinet 
ended too; and a vote of want of confidence, direct or indirect, 
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got rid of the men and their measures. And gradually the theory 
was worked out to its full extent, and almost all individual 
responsibility of single Ministers perished. It was immaterial 
whether particular acts were right or wrong, if the Cabinet could 
stand. Who does not remember, in the summer of last year, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert rising, night after night, and in reply to remon- 
strances about soldiers’ rations, or ammunition, or clothing, 
challenging the objectors to prove that all parliamentary confi- 
dence in the foreign and domestic policy of Lord Aberdeen was 
at‘an end ? 

The House of Commons is never separated from the general 
body of what is termed Society. And at the timé when Parlia- 
mentary Government attained its full development, Society, in 
this technical: sense, shaped itself into what, as contrasted with 
the'rest of the nation, seemed like a compact body. This forma- 
tion of an Upper Class, is one of the peculiar features of the 
eighteenth century. ‘There was a certain set of people who knew 
something about each other's private’ lives, fortunes, and ‘origin, 
who read the same books, heard the same stories, pursued the 
same objects, and shared among themselves all’ the good things 
of: government: ‘fhe atmosphere’ that breathed through this 
society in the earlier part of the last century, 'was' that of an 
aristocracy, ina great degree liberal and refined.’’ No’ harsh 
barrier of demarcation showed where its limits were placed.’ The 
wit'and ‘the nabob were welcomed into it ;’ and ‘there was ‘a constant 
infusion into'its ranks of men‘ successful in professions: “Of this 
society'the members of ‘the House of Lords were thé natural 
leaders ; ‘end it was in’ this’ way their power’ in’ the State chiefly 
made’ ‘itself felt.’ For the’ members ‘of ‘the Commons, thotigh 
possessed in their legislative capacity of the’ supreme’ power, were 
subject ‘as individuals, to; the influetices of''the society'to which 
théy belonged. All’ those who belonged to this society consi- 
dered themselves ~within' the ‘range’ of’ patronage, ‘and born’ to 
enjoy its ‘loaves ‘and fishes.’ To be in’ the House of Commons 
was! to'be/ on the high road to'the good things which placé and 
power bestow':~ to be a‘Cabiniet' Minister was ‘to hold thé! Hori of 
plenty. :“Lhose who ‘were, or ‘aspired'''to be ministers, soon 
learnt: tov manage those ‘on! whom’ their ‘ministerial ’ existence 
depended. A’ statesman’ like Sir Robert Walpole virtually said 
to'n. member whose ‘support: he wished for, “You have worked 
your way up’ to’ a point ~which® entitles you to reap something of 
tangible value;~I estimate’ your success ‘at’ so'much.' Will you 
agree to my terms!?” And ‘this wholesale corruption’ was quite 
sanctioned! by the opinion of society; and was, in’ fact; # récogni- 
tion of) the: prineiples by which that society was ‘actuated. Gia- 
dually the coarse method of actual bribery fell’ into desuetude ; 
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and after the American War there is, perhaps, no authenticated 
ease of the sale of a vote. But the use and end of patronage 
remained the same: it was the spoil of the Upper Class, obtained 
through influence in the House of Commons. One half of society 
was always interested in changing the relative position of parties. 
And in order to meet intrigues, and satisfy claimants in and out 
of the House, the Minister of the day had to give away almost 
every place, even to the highest, according to the dictates of the 
portion of society by whom he was supported. It seems almost 
incredible at first, but it is said, that Pitt, a man of independent 
character, and the idol of his party, declared, that he had only 
three times been able to appoint the man he wished. 

The society of the Upper Classes thus formed the body of im- 
mediate spectators before whom the Commons played their parts. 
And as actors invariably act to suit their audience, so the legis- 
lative body was in many curious ways affected by the habits and 
opinions of those who watched and criticized them. One effect 
was, to restrict the range of subjects with which the House 
attempted to grapple. The Englishman of aristocratical society 
has never been remarkable for extensive information or wide 
sympathies. What has distinguished him is rather a knowledge 
of life and of men, and a practical sense derived from the con- 
duct of affairs that personally interest him. Subjects of a wider 
scope seem unconnected with his path in life, and therefore are 
considered as a bore. And thus a temper grew up in the House 
of Commons consonant enough with the discussion of home 
politics, but singularly unsuited for the government of an empire. 
Society cared nothing about India, and next to nothing about 
European diplomacy ; therefore the House of Communs did not 
care, and the fruits of their indifference are tolerably apparent. 
The very circumstance of having to act before an audience con- 
tributed to the growth of a most characteristic feature of the 
parliamentary system. Excellence in debate, being the one thing 
that society could immediately applaud, was considered tanta- 
mount to excellence in statesmanship. A power of quick retort, 
of sarcasm, of expostulation, of clear reasoning, of using any 
oratorical engine, in short, that belongs to parliamentary oratory, 
was the key to all success. A good debater with good con- 
nexions, who avoided tedious subjects, was the man society 
delighted to honour. It put him on its white horse and led him 
about the town. It was prepared to see him take any post and 
discharge any duties, and would have laughed at a critic who 
might hint that the same man could scarcely be equally com- 
petent to manage the army or the navy, to handle finance, or 
govern the Colonies. 

Had this society been wholly corrupt, and the ends of party 
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merely selfish, the whole fabric must have long ago crumbled 
into dust, instead of rising, as it did, into a grandeur continually 
increasing, and acquiring strength still so great. The men who 
worked out party government were in the main honest men. 
The world in which they lived could, and did, recognise the 
kind of greatness that was congenial to it. Wealth, old tradi- 
tions, and a spirit of English fairness, made many sufficiently 
independent to desire to curb abuses. And the very fact that 
oratory was the channel to success, implies something healthy 
in the appetites of its admirers. Men cannot speak without 
appealing to principles; they cannot command in speaking, 
unless they in some measure say what the times they live in 
require should be said. ‘The habit of free debate reminded men 
that they were freemen ; that the acts of public men were public; 
that there was such a thing as responsibility. It has done more 
than anything else to keep England free from a bureaucracy, 
which is the common curse of a country where government is in 
the hands of a few, and where there is a large body of men 
below ready and longing to be corrupted. In the speeches of 
the great leaders, the thoughts and‘wishes of the nation made 
themselves apparent. No Ministry could afford to neglect that 
sturdy opposition which the Middle Class offered to anything 
that was unworthy of a free nation. ‘The still, quiet strength, 
the industry, the integrity, the rough sense of this centre of 
English life, had a constant, though often imperceptible, effect 
on the tone of the national council. And though excluded from 
direct share in legislation and from official life, the Middle Class 
found means of making itself heard on occasions of great poli- 
tical excitement. When it was aroused, it could roar so as to 
wake the most impassive government. Ordinarily, it was well 
content, to let administration alone, thinking it ordained by 
Heaven that only those who were born in the charmed circle 
should have place and power; and wishing only to make money 
and live happily in the quiet of home. It is one of the first 
requisites of party government that there should be this relation 
between the aristocracy and the trading and professional classes. 
There must be a Middle Class, or there is no strength in the 
State ; and this class must be important enough to exact at least 
a tacit regard from Ministers, but they must not be in a position 
to disturb the clockwork which regulates the alternations of the 
society above them. , 

Below them come the millions, whose toil is the life-blood of 
industrious England. During the last century these millions in 
no way forced themselves on public attention. Either they lived 
contentedly, or at least they died or starved quietly. The life of 
a boor or an artisan was the only life they could dream of. The 
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two great agencies that have so much altered their condition, 
Sunday schools and machinery, only began to tell towards the 
end of the century. The questions of the day were political, not 
social ; and they were, therefore, fit to be discussed in a society, 
and by a legislative body such as then ruled the country. Social 
questions demand patient investigation of an intricate and re- 
pulsive character; they demand sympathy between man and man ; 
they demand great sacrifices on the part of those who wish to 
form an opinion honestly and to maintain it stoutly. But political 
questions are the very small-talk of an aristocracy, who view 
them by the light of traditional principles, and are pleased with 
so good a subject for the smartness of a coterie. 

The parliamentary system thus rested on a King who was a 
kind of chief noble ; on a Cabinet who governed in dependence 
on the Commons; on a House of Commons swayed by, and 
forming part of, an exclusive society ; on a Middle Class, uncor- 
rupted, powerless in ordinary, and powerful in extraordinary, con- 
junctions ; lastly, on a people industrious and unnoticed. It 
reached its highest point of perfection, perhaps, in the period 
which intervened between the ministries of the elder and the 
younger Pitt. The French Revolution had not yet shaken the 
foundations of society; the leaders of the Cabinet were able 
men; the eloquence of Fox and Burke awed and charmed the 
House of Commons; a literary society of the highest order was 
rising into strength, and pervading aristocratical society with a 
love of refinement and cultivation; the Middle Classes made 
Middlesex ring and London tremble, with the cry of ‘ Wilkes 
and Liberty!” the genius of Arkwright had not yet wrought a 
change in the habits and local distribution of the poor. Who- 
ever wishes to study the history of English parties at their 
height, let him master the domestic history of the quarter of a 
century which separated the ministries of the two Pitts. After 
William Pitt was placed at the head of affairs, the panic with 
which the French Revolution had filled the Upper Classes, and the 
pressing exigencies of a long war, gave the ‘Tories so strong a 
hold of power, as to make the Opposition hopeless and ineffective. 
After the Peace, the introduction into the Cabinet of men of 
larger mind, and still more the new agencies which were agi- 
tating the under-current of society, prepared the way for a 
change. But still the rule of parties continued, and its chief 
elements remained unaffected and unimpaired, 

The whole of this complex system was virtually broken up by 
the Reform Bill. Whatever else the Bill did, or failed to do, at 
any rate it put an end to government by parties. It has disap- 
pointed the hopes of thousands who burnt bonfires and rang 
church-bells when it was carried ; and it could not but disappoint 
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them, for they imagined it would enable them to legislate as 
they wished, and they believed that legislation was omnipotent. 
Experience has now taught us all how little can be effected by 
mere law-making; and the perception of this has worked in the 
minds of many a sort of disgust with the measure which had 
been regarded as the triumphant realization of their hopes. But 
it is only this disgust which leads men to underrate the indis- 
putable effects of the Reform Bill. It at once altered the rela- 
tion of the Middle Class to that society in the bosom of which 
the secret of government had hitherto been supposed to lie hid, 
and by whose hands power had hitherto been exclusively wielded. 
Henceforward the wishes of the Middle Class were on all great 
subjects the source of law. First, they secured free action and 
a healthy current of political life for themselves by the passing 
of the Bill for Municipal Reform. Then, as advocates of their 
own widest interests, and still more as spokesmen of the suffering 
millions who had no voice in the representation, they carried 
Free Trade in Corn. A sense of their own interests made them 
instinctively aware how inevitably the prosperity of one class 
depends on that of another, and that ‘it was impossible to suffer 
the owners of land to array themselves into a hostile arid exclu- 
sive band at the expense of the nation. The relations of capital 
and labour, the mere struggle for their own position, taught them 
to survey the whole framework of society, and to recognise the 
greatness of the peril which threatened England, while the re- 
striction on food made honest labourers into grovelling paupers, 
and crippled the springs of all productive energy. ‘To effect 
what they did, they were obliged to employ the dangerous engine 
of Agitation. ‘The Reform Bill gave them the means of making 
this agitation decorous, legal, and effective. Power—that is, 
office and its emolument—still remained in the hands of the pri- 
vileged ranks. But the fact that the governing class louked on 
the wishes of those below them as the index of its own policy, 
and echoed their voice when raised loudly and continuously, 
showed significantly where power really lay. And not only the 
legislative body, but the society to which this body still mainly 
belonged, was affected by the change. It was not so much that 
persons in a lower grade were accepted into the circles of political 
and fashionable life, and diffused new thoughts and communicated 
new modes of feeling ;—that is but a trivial matter compared 
with the new sense of duty, and new conception of statesmanship 
which the examination of the hidden facts of English life, 
brought home principally through the agitation of the Middle 
Class, has forced upon the leading members of aristocratical 
society. Men see more clearly day by day that social questions 
are the questions which England has to solve. Impressed with 
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the awful importance of these questions, they are careless by 
whom they are solved. The play and strife of parties loses 
its interest to them, and seems a foolish sporting on the brink of 
a precipice. All they wish is, that these questions should be 
profoundly studied and honestly encountered, and that, mean- 
time, ordinary affairs should be administered with good faith and 
vigour. 

Such a result was neither within the intention or the expecta- 
tion of the ministerial leaders who carried the Reform Bill 
through the Houses of Parliament. With them it was a party 
triumph. It opened the door of office to them after they had 
knocked against it in vain for a quarter of a century. It gave 
them a large parliamentary majority, and a considerable share of 
popularity. This was enough for the Whigs. They saw grapes 
and pomegranates after their long wandering, and did not pause 
to notice that men of Anak dwelt in the country they were 
entering. Ten years followed, one of the most remarkable periods 
in the history of England, in which the effect of mixing old wine 
with new—a party penetrated to the core by the spirit and tra- 
ditions of party, with new modes of thought, new elements of poli- 
tical strength, new social wants—was exhibited in a manner the 
most striking and complete. The Whigs were men of what may 
be termed enlightened and liberal views—they were honest and 
zealous, but were wholly incapable of governing. Their long 
exclusion from office, which prevented them from acquiring in 
youth the habits of administration, may partly account for what, 
in spite of their passing some of the best measures in the Statute 
Book, we may term their humiliating failure ; but the real secret 
of their ill success lay in this; they were an oligarchy, and had 
to deal with great social questions in face of a strong Middle 
Class. For such a task an oligarchy is essentially unfit. 
An oligarchy wishes to retain power in the hands of a few, 
but to place those few on a footing of mutual equality. In 
times of great social conflicts, it thus works mischievously in 
two directions. For the evolution of broad principles of reform, 
it substitutes an end alien, if not inconsistent—party triumph ; 
and it represses the growth of individual excellence. We 
never hear of a great Whig, but of the great Whig party. 
Sir Robert Peel, who is the representative of the new phase 
of political life, exhibited in his career a picture of the exact 
opposite. He broke up a party, and placed himself in front 
of the great question of his time, directing and accomplishing 
its solution by his own individual genius and wisdom. The 
Whigs were first in the field with a proposal for the repeal of 
the Cora Laws; but they proposed it so evidently as a means of 
party success, that the champions of Repeal refused to entrust 
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it to their management. Sir Robert Peel pondered over the 
necessities of his country in the depths of his reserved and 
cautious mind: he shaped his thoughts into action ; he proposed 
measures which, as means towards a given end, were unexcep- 
tionable, and afforded no handle to captious opponents ; he car- 
ried these measures by the force of what is the strongest thing 
on earth—a single commanding mind and a resolute ‘individual 
will; and when he retired from office for ever, and paid the 
penalty he had incurred by the disruption of the Conservative 
party, he had opened a new chapter in the political history of 
England. Since then party government has been visibly and 
rapidly tottering to its fall. 

He had indeed begun the change when he fashioned the 
Conservative out of the old Tory party. There was something 
intelligible, something permanent, in Tory principles, but what 
was Conservatism? Look at the great Conservative programme 
—the Tamworth manifesto of 1834—it may teach us something 
of what Sir Robert Peel considered Conservatism to mean. 
What he said in that remarkable letter was in effect this: “ We 
live in an era of change. We have undergone a great political 
revolution, and we must accept it. But we must have time to 
watch its results; we must guard against the hasty adoption of 
what may appear to be its consequences. Government has been, 
and threatens to be, in the hands of men who give themselves 
neither time nor pains to estimate their own position, who pro- 
pose measures with reckless audacity, and abandon them with 
reckless indifference ; who have no idea how they are to succeed 
in what they propose, nor what would be the consequence of 
success. We cannot permit this; we must give ourselves and 
our country breathing-time.” ‘This passiveness, this consolida- 
tion of the strength of resistance, suited the tastes of the landed 
proprietors and their adherents. But it was also eminently cal- 
culated to further the wishes of those who desired not the 
triumph of a party but the triumph of a principle. The Corn Law 
League was nursed into strength under the shelter of Sir 
Robert Peel's Conservatism. Soon it became a parliamentary 
party, but a party of a perfectly new character. It was a party 
not endeavouring to govern the country, but to effect a special 
object. When this object was effected, the party was disbanded, 
but it has left behind it its memory and its precedent. Weknow 
that measures of real importance may be carried, though oligar- 
chical parties are incompetent to carry them. Add the history 
of the Corn League to that of Sir Robert Peel, and we get a 
glimpse of what may succeed the present system. Parties fade 
away; and we have remaining a great measure and a great 
man, 
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And as the wants of the nation become explored with greater 
attention, and the methods by which these wants are to be satis- 
fied become recognised more clearly, the unity which pervades 
the thoughts of statesmen grows more and more apparent. All 
real divergences between the views of political leaders disappear, 
and parties no longer have a creed to symbolize and justify their 
differences. The Ministry of Lord John Russell in its last session 
prepared a series of measures. Lord Derby came into office, carried 
these measures almost without alteration, and sent his supporters 
to tell their constituents what good legislators the Protectionists 
were. The new Parliament met; and the first step taken was, 
to make the ministerial party solemnly abjure the only distin- 
guishing dogma they professed to hold—a belief in protection. 
Having done this, they were dismissed, and gave way to a Mi- 
nistry composed of men previously considered to differ as widely 
as able and honest men can differ in the present day. The Co- 
alition was undoubtedly hampered by the discrepancy in purpose 
and in thought which pervaded its members. But much of their 
failure may be ascribed to the working of personal motives, and 
their points of difference were not separable into any two or 
three heads under which future parties might be grouped. Since 
their fall parliamentary history has been almost a blank, because 
there is no substantial difference of opinion entertained about 
the subjects submitted to the House of Commons. The Education 
Bill of Sir John Pakington is, perhaps, the most remarkable feature 
of the legislative history of the present session. But its excellences, 
which were many and great, were precisely of a kind to show how 
little guidance a thoughtful man can find in the creed of his 
party, and how much he must be prepared to learn and to forget, 
if he wishes to deal with the stern difficulties of reality. 

And if there is no life in parties within the doors of Parliament, 
still less is there without. There may be in some districts a sort 
of galvanic life, mainly dependent on electioneering traditions. 
People who could not adduce a single point on which Whigs and 
Tories really differ, may have a firm faith in differences that have 
often appealed to the eye and aroused their pugnacity. They 
feel persuaded that as long as buff and blue tlags fly, they shall 
wish the buff to be carried in glory, and the blue to be trampled 
in the dust. But when the recollection of these accessories of 
election feuds is asleep, how many influences combine to unite 
all those who are not marked off by a great social gap, how few 
to separate them! Literature and science, the pursuit of know- 
ledge, the love of duty, the love of wealth—all inspire an increasing 
moderation. Probably there never was a time when less bitter- 
ness of language and thought was shown between political oppo- 
nents than in the last year. Education spreads, and the same 
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kind of education is given to an increasing number. Men of all 
parties read Dickens and Thackeray; they read Grote’s Greece 
and Macaulay's England; they study Political Economy under 
Ricardo and Mill; they meet at literary institutions ; they pore over 
the same newspapers. ‘The agricultural districts on which preju- 
dices have had so long and so firm a hold, begin to feel the 
beneficial effects of that attention to the progress of scientific 
invention which has been forced on them since Protection was 
abandoned. Ignorance is the parent of most of the great differ- 
ences which divide mankind. And the spread of information and 
the increase of scientific investigation in the culture of land, have 
already done much to lessen the ignorance, and therefore the 
animosity, of agriculturists. In the same way the success of the 
Free Trade struggle has taught the millions depending on manu- 
factures something of what they can expect, and also of what 
they cannot expect, legislation to effect; and the classes generally 
who are placed above the fear of destitution, have been struck 
with a sense of awe and shame at the frightful picture of suffering 
and neglect which the exertions of those who have studied the 
condition of the helpless poor reveal-to them. It is not in vain 
that good men live and great men write; and the recognition of 
the duties of property and the claims of labour, has produced 
a perceptible change in the moral atmosphere of English society. 
Men, in their private circles and in the discharge of their civic 
duties, are accustomed to wider aims, and affect grander results, 
than the petty triumphs of party can supply. 

Individuals of course there are, in considerable numbers, who 
maintain extreme opinions, and aim at the establishment, however 
dearly purchased, of their extreme views. But time and circum- 
stance have laid their softening hand on the most ultra-politicians. 
Twenty years ago, the extreme Tory party was implicated in an 
Orange conspiracy which narrowly escaped the guilt of treason: 
and within a less time, Chartist riots have frightened the great 
cities of northern industry, the wilds of Wales, and the metropolis 
itself. Now those violent eruptions, heaving and rending the 
face of society, seem so unlike our present temper, so foolish, so 
unreal, that we can hardly believe that we witnessed them within 
so short a period. The value of orderly government is more 
appreciated, the virtue of obedience is more distinctly recognised 
as the virtue of a free people. England longs to find a strong 
and honest administration, to give it free play, and to devote 
every energy to the abatement of the social evils which have 
sprung to so fearful an extent from poverty, and vice, and 
neglected opportunities. 

This very moderation of spirit leads men to look with growing 
disgust on the disadvantages which balance the gains, real or 
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supposed, of party government. And among these disadvantages, 
three stand conspicuous—bribery, patronage, and the admiration 
of parliamentary oratory. Bribery is a blot in its public life, 
from which England has been gradually clearing itself since the 
Revolution. During many years, not only the electors but the 
elected sold their honour for hard cash. A Speaker of the House 
of Commons had to put the question of his own expulsion for 
bribery. Grave and wise men, men of good fortune and good 
family, made thousands of pounds by a shameful traffic with the 
Ministry. Public morality which has gained in purity through 
time, at length affixed a stigma to such transactions. Still, the 
electors required an expenditure of millions on every dissolution 
of Parliament. The Reform Bill did something to abate the evil. 
Many large constituencies now return their members without the 
dishonest outlay of a sixpence. But still bribery is a foul 
disgrace and a source of the gravest danger to our institutions. 
Happily, a sense of shame and indignation at its continuance is 
now becoming general. ‘There are hundreds who are ready 
to protest against it, to hunt it out, to hand it over to the degra- 
dation it deserves. And bribery is linked with party-government 
in this way. A candidate who relies on his money can now say, 
I offer to spend two or three thousand pounds: as to my opinions, 
I am a Whig or I am a Tory, and I need not have any opinions 
but what those names indicate. But if two or three thousand 
pounds are not spent, and if concurrently the tone of morality 
among the electors, and the tone of their general education is 
raised, a candidate must rely on his character, his previous career, 
his power of impressing his constituents with a conviction that 
he is capable of discerning the diseases under which his country 
is labouring, and of applying the requisite remedies. To teach 
men to recognise the fitness of others, is indeed the great, perhaps 
the only, aim of political education. 

Together with bribery we may hope will perish patronage ; that 
is, patronage employed as an engine of party success. It is im- 
possible to withhold from the Government of the day the power of 
appointing to many places that may fall vacant. A government must 
be at liberty to procure suitable agents, and a good government 
will procure good agents. But patronage, as it is understood now, 
is a very different thing from this. It is the price paid for parlia- 
mentary support, the means by which jobbing members quiet 
greedy constituents, the stock on which the party in power trades 
in its negotiations with the country. That the party is thus 
enabled to trade successfully, is the very justification which is 
urged in its defence by those who approve of the present plan of 
administering patronage. Then they say, If we did not give 
away places to our supporters, could we keep our party alive ? 
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They are quite right. Patronage is necessary to the maintenance 
of parties. Let us admit it, and console ourselves by hoping we 
could survive their extinction. And if patronage were no longer 
used to infuse a charmed life into the old bones of dying factions, 
then how is it to be administered? This is a question which 
lately has been much discussed: and the discussion may be said 
to have led to something like a general agreement in the answer. 
The great principle is to make those who have the conduct of 
each department of the State responsible for its success, and 
to let them choose the instruments by which success is to be 
obtained. So far as examination is auxiliary to a good choice 
let it be adopted ; so far as it is a pedantic incumbrance, let it be 
rejected. 

An admiration for parliamentary eloquence, or, as it might 
more properly be termed, for rhetorical skill in debate, is one of 
the most obvious products of party contests. As we have said 
before, it tickles the fancy and excites the attention of those who, 
hedged within the safe limits of party, think little is at stake in 
legislative conflicts. They love to hear sharp persenalities, neat 
replies, stinging sarcasms, delicate avoidances of the real question, 
clever, smart, telling arguments. It flatters their vanity, 1t stimu- 
lates their pugnacity, to arrange themselves under the respective 
champions vf the debate. Undoubtedly these contests of wit and 
logic sharpen the activity, and restrain the excesses of the party 
in power. They form a check, and a valuable one, on the slug- 
gishness and mismanagement of Ministers. But what is gained is 
purchased at a fatal price. <A habit of futile talking is en- 
gendered, which wastes hour after hour, that ought to be devoted 
to the business of the country. And, worse still, it exercises a 
most corrupting influence on the minds, both of the speakers and 
the listeners. We may see a speaker by the force of his genius 
win his way to high parliamentary rank, and we may know that 
he has devoted time and thought to the study of the ancient and 
the modern constitution of England, and yet on a great occasion, 
with a stirring subject and a listening audience, we find him 
spending hour after hour in bitter personalities and bursts of 
party virulence. We may see another standing as the especial 
representative of educated England, and yet employing his gifts 
to no better purpose than the weaving intricate meshes of hair- 
breadth subtleties. It may be said, this is the bent of their 
respective minds. Certainly; but then parliamentary speaking 
encourages this bent, developes it in the most mischievous direc- 
tion, and stifles the mental activities that might counteract it. 
What does this parliamentary oratory profit any one? It may ac- 
company statesmanlike views, butit may not. If it does, it serves 
to conceal rather than to discover them. If it does not, no ad- 
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ministrative ability, no integrity, no power of dealing with men 
and things, avails to lift a man into eminence and give him a share 
in the councils of his country. Very high rank may perhaps com- 
pensate for rudeness and hesitation of speech, but any one beneath 
the rank of an earl, must, if he wishes to be a Minister, know how 
to talk by the hour, and how to frighten and bewilder a parlia- 
mentary opponent. Of course, wherever men meet together in 
public, eloquence and oratorical skill will always have weight. 
We do not suppose that English oratory will cease, because it is 
no longer dwarfed by party aims. On the contrary, it will acquire 
a larger and freer aim, and have more purpose and more power 
when the mouth that utters, and the ears that hear, are those of 
independent men. 

What with parliamentary orations and party manceuvres, we 
have nearly brought legislation to a standstill. There is an 
almost overwhelming probability that any measure of importance 
submitted to Parliament will come to nothing. The war must 
not bear more than its own share of these failures. Two years 
ago, when the war was lovked on as nothing more than a remote 
possibility, and when the Aberdeen Ministry was still in the first 
flush of its administrative reputation, measure after measure was 
slaughtered in a House where the Ministry had « considerable 
numerical majority. In order to have the appearance of doing 
something, a party is apt to propose measures it has no chance of 
carrying, to prepare them hastily, and after all, if the opposition 
is stout, to maintain them feebly. Thus, the country is con- 
stantly excited by hearing that changes are necessary for its 
welfare, and disappointed by finding these changes never brought 
to pass. Independent members have no chance of carrying a 
bill, and Government, which assumes all legislation to itself, is 
powerless to legislate. Sir Robert Peel was a real legislator: 
when he conceived a legislative change to be necessary, he 
carefully considered its consequences and elaborated its details: 
he then proposed it, insisted on it, and carried it. But Sir 
Robert Peel was not a party Minister: he did more than any 
one to break up parties and hasten their decline. He used a 
party as the means to govern a State. At last the resource failed 
him, because the time was not ripe for government without 
parties, because his own fall was needed as the great step towards 
an altered system. 

The great value of party government is supposed to consist in 
the constant presence of an Opposition. Although men may 
agree on first principles, yet there is a large class of questions on 
which they may honestly differ, and as the mind of man naturally 
inclines either to a love of security or to a love of improvement, 
it is probable that a general uniformity of colour will pervade the 
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view in which they respectively regard the subjects of their differ- 
ence. Thus, it is said, there will be one set of men whose business it 
is to propose measures ; and another, the minority, who wish to see 
these measures rejected and others carried, and who accordingly 
criticize and improve, if they do not defeat, the measures actually 
proposed. Whatever may be the use of such an Opposition—and 
it must be acknowledged that there has been a time when its use 
was very great—we need not now attempt to appreciate its value. 
For there is no such Opposition actually existing in the House of 
Commons; and the whole course of events since the Reform Bill 
makes it unlikely that it can exist again. There is now no set of 
statesmen out of office who have definite principles they wish to 
enforce, and definite measures they wish to carry. Ministers are 
indeed opposed by a phalanx, more or less compact, of what is 
called the Conservative party. But the Conservative party has 
no convictions it wants to work out, and no set of measures it 
longs to see passed into law. It merely wishes to hamper all Govern- 
ment, and stop all legislation, until it finds a path opened to office, 
and then to submit to be hampered in its turn until it is driven 
from office. No one has seen and stated this more frequently and 
more clearly than Mr. Disraeli. Really, the Conservatives and 
Whigs form one party—that of the governing class; and the 
Opposition they unite in holding at bay is that offered by the 
extreme Reform Party—the party excluded from governing. This 
Opposition has uses of its own, but not at all the uses ascribed 
to an opposition by the admirers of party government. It wishes 
to carry definite measures, but does not seek, and indeed has no 
power, to trip up the heels of Government, and to make government 
impossible. 

It is a curious coincidence that there happens at this parti- 
cular time to be an almost complete dearth of rising statesmen 
in the ranks of the great oligarchical houses. As Lord Derby 
very truly said, in his speech on Lord Ellenborough’s Reso- 
lution, in order to form an administration, we are obliged to 
have recourse to the old names which have been before the public 
any time this thirty years. ‘There is no young Grey or Russell ; 
no Gower, Howard, or Elliot. Lord Stanley is the only ex- 
ception. He has ability and energy enough to make him notice- 
able, even if he were not the son of an ex-premier. He improves 
in the weight and power of his speeches, and keeps clear of 
anything like the paltry artifices of party. But he has evidently 
very little in common with those who sit on the same benches with 
him, and is a very extraordinary representative of Tory traditions. 
Perhaps his most prominent characteristic is a tendency to hold 
himself aloof from his party; and he seems more open to the 
influence of Manchester than of the county magnates who cheer 
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him. Whether this want of rising statesmen in the two histo- 
rical parties is a mere accident, or is in some degree a conse- 
quence of the repressing and deadening force which parties 
exercise, at any rate it greatly facilitates their ultimate abolition. 

When we speak of legislation as at a standstill, it is only to 
public legislation that we can refer. Private legislation does not 
lose any of its huge proportions, and becomes every year a 
heavier millstone round our necks. Nothing could be more 
mischievous than the custom, now a century. old, into which 
Parliament has fallen of shrinking from general enactments, 
which would require attention to principle, foresight, minute 
care, and patient investigation, and substituting private enact- 
ments, exempt in nine cases out of ten from public criticism, 
and adapted to particular circumstances, as they are represented 
and judged of by partisans. And yet itis a habit very congenial 
to the atmosphere of party government. For the tendency of 
parties, at any rate in the era of their decrepitude, is to shun 
anything like a recourse to broad and general principles ; and the 
Ministry of the day has quite enough to do in providing for its 
own precarious existence, without stirring up questions that can 
be allowed to sleep. The evils that accrue to the community 
from the system of private legislation can hardly be overrated. 
The result is as bad as it could be in a country where a know- 
ledge of what is practically required still survives. The bills 
passed are too often bad bills. They do not effect the proposed 
object in a good way. But this is a trifling evil to the enormous 
waste of time and money which passing these bills entails. 
We erect what Lord Brougham truly terms the very worst 
tribunals that mortal man’s wit ever devised, Parliamentary 
Committees, and then set no check on the abuses sure to 
flow from them. Lord Brougham has thus characterized their 
operations—“ The members, guided by no fixed rules, changed 
in each case, unknown to the community, not acting in the eyes 
either of a watchful public or a jealous profession, act almost 
wholly without any individual responsibility, nor can be pre- 
vented, as judges are, at least in this country, from privately seeing 
parties behind each other's backs, and proceeding upon informa- 
tion, and listening to reasons, and yielding to motives of a private 
and personal nature.” Under what system of government but a 
party government would such tribunals be endured for an instant? 
The public have to endure innumerable vexations, and to throw 
away millions in useless payments to the solicitors, counsel, 
engineers, and other agents, who keep the machinery in motion. 
But the Ministry is saved the trouble of preparing and the 
danger of proposing statesmanlike measures; and the individual 
members acquire a great deal of importance, and have a vast 
amount of patronage to distribute. And thus the effect is pro- 
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duced which we may see, in many aspects, it is the constant ten- 
dency of party government to produce. A high social value is 
attached to having a seat in Parliament, which, in itself, is a 
very good thing ; but the usefulness of Parliament, as the source 
of general legislation, is reduced to a minimum. 

One of the most deplorable results of this system of private 
bill legislation in particular, and of party government in general, 
is the corrupting influence it has exercised over those members 
of the middle classes who have obtained seats in Parliament 
since the passing of the Reform Bill. We might have expected 
that the most beneficial consequences would ensue from the in- 
troduction into the legislative body of men unconnected by birth 
with the oligarchical parties,—men accustomed to the manage- 
ment of gigantic businesses, often the architects of their own 
fortune, and fresh from the stirring atmosphere of trade. But 
the reality has been very different. In the first place, a great 
number have come in with the undisguised object of effecting 
some job, to which a Private Bill was the necessary step. And 
those of the more honourable sort have been subject to the 
feeling of depression and indifferencé, generated by the know- 
ledge that they were excluded from office, and the hope of par: 
ticipating in the government of their country. They could not 
escape from the fetters with which the system of parties bound 
them; they were obliged to sink into the subordinate rank of 
adherents to one or the other of the leading factions; and in this 
position, while they had little to teach, they had less to learn. 
There was not much in the method in which great subjects were 
handled in Parliament that could improve or exalt them. We 
may except the Free-Trade Movement, and the debates to which 
it gave rise. They and every one else gained more from this 
movement than from any one source of education. We speak 
only of the ordinary course of parliamentary transactions, and 
the ordinary tenour of parliamentary debates. 

How fatally party government acts on our administrative 
system has been recently made only too clear in the light of all 
Europe. We need not recapitulate the painful details which 
have opened our eyes to the inadequacy of the machinery of 
our Government. But it may perhaps be worth observing, 
that the higher we go in any department of administration, the 
more palpable is the failure, and the greater is the conviction we 
may gain that this failure is mainly attributable to the operation 
of party government. Let us take the instance of the Foreign 
Office. What nation except England would have permitted such 
& specimen of its diplomacy as has been exhibited at Constanti- 
nople during the last quarter of a century? We wish that those 
who care to know what England does, and what it might do, 
would penetrate the secrets of this strange history, and state 
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candidly the results of their inquiry. During this*time England 
has had in an especial manner the ear of Turkey, and been ac- 
cepted as the Sultan’s chief guide, guardian, and friend. How 
have the opportunities afforded by the circumstances of the 
times been improved? What preparation has been made for 
the storm which every one knew was gathering, and was sure 
soon to burst?, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has now grown grey 
in the service of the State, and we do not wish to use harsh terms 
in speaking of an old and, we doubt not, an honourable man. 
But is it not notorious that while he has been ambassador, Eng- 
lish interests have suffered from great mismanagement? The 
Turks have been bullied and insulted; independent tribes co- 
quetted with to their ruin. No enlightened measures have been 
taken to extend our knowledge of the East through a channel so 
obvious; no real acquaintance with Turkey, with its language, 
its races, its wants, its capabilities. has been fostered. Nothing 
has been exhibited but. a hand-to-mouth management of current 
transactions, blustering' in tone and, disappointing in results. 
Would this have; been suffered by a decent despotism ?: Would it 
by a Republic? England endures it, knows it, and laughs at it; 
and this simply because England is ruled by parties, and this kind 
of passive incompetency is exactly what parties pardon in certain 
individuals. . Here is:a, nobleman, very well, spoken of by a great 
many people, known:to a great: many! more, content’ to walk in 
the:paths of official rectitude, never, guilty of gross positive mis- 
takes,-who. has been.a long time in» the! country where he is am- 
bassador;; and: who, may therefore. be supposed: to know more 
about it than any-new comer ¢owld: possibly know. \To remove 
him merely hecansehe dods;not do amy; positive good would pro- 
voke .ai great, deal; of observation, createenemies; frighten func- 
tionaries,|and perhaps upset a ministry. We.bincerely hope that 
in. speaking-of Ldrd.Stratfond, as affording ian. instance of'negative 


misconduct, we are not.committing the kindof injustice which is - 


the disgrace of anonymous writing. We can but judge from the 
facts, known te the; world. || he secret. history of, the embassy 
might, ;passibly,, show him in, «differenti light, ;| Lord Ralmerston 
has. recently; selected, himjag.ajsubject.of spéeial, praise y and Lord 
‘Palmerston, knows well, enough, what, energy and: ability,im the 
apy of. Aiplomatic. sto onght,to signif oc islerol 
; Krom, whatever, point we approach, the! system,of,P arty Gusent 
ment, Weare led ta the,same conclusipn—that, jtsieffect is to 
deaden the,sense,af responsibility, ‘Phis.is thecbiead td) front 
of its, offence; (We da not wish to, exaggenate! the evils:it entails, 
or to deny. that england. bas heen; flourishing! iand. happy under 
it, of that many, of. the, leaders of party haye,been, and aré, men 
of, consummate ability, and nee integrity.. But. .we 
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think that the efficiency of parties depended on a certain balance 
of relation between the component elements of society which has 
now been destroyed ; and that, as they hasten to their downfall, 
parties become perniciously obstructive. The legislature does 
not feel responsible for legislation, nor the ministry for adminis- 
tration, nor the servants of the state for serving it in the best 
way it could be served. What is a Cabinet but a Board ?- the 
Board may do wrong, but its members are not to be blamed. No 
one is answerable if a department goes wrong. The head of the 
department, if called to account, replies, “Do not blame me, 
blame the whole Cabinet ;” and since the only blame which a 
Cabinet feels is a vote of want of confidence, any official can 
employ the means of escape of which Mr. Sidney-Herbert so often 
availed himself last year, and shirk all inquiry on the part of any 
one who is not prepared to upset the Government. And as the 
parliamentary heads of departments are sheltered from responsi- 
bility, so are the permanent heads. They are neither in a position 
of paramount authority themselves, nor have they any real con- 
trol over their inferiors. ‘They do not appoint, promote, rebuke, 
or dismiss them. All they do is to a¢cumulate knowledge, and 
make themselves acquainted with the machinery of the office for 
the benefit of their parliamentary chief. Those, again, who are 
in the lower grades, not having been appointed from fitness, and 
having no hopes of rising by their own exertions, are not led to 
cultivate habits of self-reliance and activity. From the highest 
to the lowest, the effect of the system is to prevent the best man 
doing the work in the best way. We do not mean that the public 
is not often served with great zeal and great success. But this 
is owing to the honesty and irresistible energy of individuals. 
Some men exert themselves to their utmost in doing whatever 
they may take in hand. But what we have to complain of is, 
that mediocrity reaps the same reward as the highest efficiency, 
and that the tendency of Party Government is to foster medio- 
crity. 

How are we to ensure responsibility? How are we to make 
government a reality, and administration effective? First of all, 
we might wish that the Premier should more directly represent 
the Crown as the fountain of executive power, the mainspring of 
new legislation. The Sovereign not being personally responsible, 
becomes the channel through which a responsible leader is 
given to the people. The chief function of the Crown is to 
choose this leader, and its chief duty to choose him wisely. 
Supposing the right man found, he, not his Cabinet, should be 
primarily responsible. In order to encounter responsibility, he 
must have the power of choosing his instruments; and if he 
requires instruments who do not possess a seat in the Legislative 
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Body, .he,.must not be hindered by any constitutional pédantry 
from making a free choice. He,must have the persons he wishes; 
, and Parliament, for its own sake, will be sure to wish to have 
"them before it, and even if it does not permit them to vote, will 
be glad to have them sit, among the representatives of the people. 
And it must be said, that whatever be the merits or demerits 
of Lord Palmerston, yet he does stand conspicuously at the 
head of his Cabinet, and accepts the primary responsibility, 
And as the First Minister should be responsible, so should every 
servant of the Crown in his respective degree, If for every 
department, and for every branch of each department, there is 
some individual responsible, we shall have the only safeguard 
against administrative abuses which can, in the long run, prove 
effectual. ‘The sense of his own responsibility will make every 
official careful in the selection of his subordinates, inaccessible to 
those who attempt to thrust unsuitable men on him, and eager 
himself and through others to search out men who are suitable. 
And if this will be a gain to those in the lower ranks—if the 
prospect of success honourably earned, and the sense of growing 
responsibility, make the inferior servants of the State better in 
every way, better as men and better as officials—infinitely greater 
will be the gain to those in the higher ranks ; and greatest of all 
to the Prime Minister himself. Any one who feels gifted with 
the power and filled with the desire to govern an empire, would 
rejoice to throw from his shoulders the gilded yoke of Parlia- 
mentary Patronage. ‘To be left in peace, to be free from the 
importunities of place-hunters, to be able to appoint those. whom 
he thought ought to be appointed, would amply repay him for 
the loss of interested adulation. ‘The pleasures of responsibility 
are much greater than the pains, when responsibility is accom- 
panied by the unfettered power that can choose its own means of 
commanding success. Can any one doubt that our chief states- 
men would have hailed with the truest pleasure the opportunity, 
if it had been afforded them, of ruling without the help and the 
trammels of their party? And yet how many of them have been, 
in their own despite, the victims of Party Government. Its 
spirit has tainted their blood; it has limited their aims, and 
erippled their energies, It is sad to reckon up the many first-rate 
minds that this vaunted system has condemned to a.second-rate 
career, . We have raised up a golden idol, and honoured. it, with 
burnt-offerings of the choicest of our flock. | 

But while we speak of increasing the power or the responsibility 
of this or that, functionary, we must remember that no meré 
changes in the machinery of the constitution can effect any real 
improvement. Constitutions are either written on the heart of a 
nation, or they are written on sand. To change them, we must 
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alter the characters which are graven on these fleshy tablets. 
We must obliterate the trust in parties, the negligence of political 
mterests, the ignorance of the first truths of political wisdom, 
which are imprinted only too deeply in us all. To make the 
millions of suffering and toiling Englishmen fit to be well 
governed, anxious to: be well governed, able to estimate when 
they are well governed, is the only royal road to good govern- 
ment. All Administrative Reform, re-organization of the Civil 
Service, increase of executive power, extension of political respon- 
sibility, are worth nothing, unless they are the outward signs of 
an inward change in the hearts of the people. A good Govern- 
ment will be the reward of labours which have scarcely com- 
menced ; and our grandchildren may think themselves fortunate 
if they see it in their day. We can only hope to see the first 
stones laid, to see the ground cleared of the brushwood that 
encumbers it, and the hand of the labourer set in earnest to the 
task. It may comfort us to know that we cannot doubt that the 
work is already begun; that the spread of education, limited as 
still is its range, the increase of moderation, the disgust so 
generally felt at the puerile contests df faction, and at the odious 
means employed to keep factions alive, are the beginning of the 
end, the first steps to the desired consummation. ; 

It may be said, “ what does it profit us to mark the decay of 
Parties; to know that these old names of Whig and Tory are 
dying out, and will soon be inscribed in dictionaries of political 
antiquities; we do not learn what ought to succeed them by 
learning that they will pass away?” The reply is obvious. The 
recognition of the fact that these old parties are dying out, and 
ought to die out, gives us a clear stage. We are often told that 
it is a political duty to stop the ebbing of their life, and animate 
their crumbling frame. There is not free room for the inquiry, 
how Bribery, and Patronage, and Private Bill Legislation are to 
be done away with, while a feeling lurks in the breast of the 
inquirer that very possibly the superior claims of party require 
their maintenance. To acquire a certainty that parties are 
decaying and must decay, because they belonged to a state of 
society which will soon be as completely passed as the society 
that flourished in the days of the Civil War or the Restoration, 
is the key to any enterprise for practical reform. 

But what is meant by parties decaying? As long as bodies of 
men differ in opinion, as long as the mind of each human being 
has points of dissimilarity which divide him from some of his 
kind, and points of similarity which connect him with others, 
there must be, it may be urged, distinct groups in every legislative 
assembly.. And as the bias of men’s minds inclines them all 
either to what is stationary, or to. what is progressive, this funda- 
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mental and ineradicable difference which is the true basis of the 
Tory and Whig parties, must always reappear, however altered 
may be the shape it assumes. This is true. It will always be 
possible to divide men off into great groups, classed according to 
the general tone of their sentiments and opinions; and most men, 
if not all, are inclined by nature to defend or to attack, to conserve 
or to reform, to let well alone, or to make well better. But to 
term these groups parties, can only be justifiable if we use the 
word party in a different sense from that we give to it when we 
speak under the present system of the Tory or the Whig party. 
For the word party now implies a historical reference to a certain 
scheme of government: it implies a machinery expressly organized 
for the purpose of retaining power within’ the limits of a certain 
circle: it implies the use of those means by which Whigs and 
Tories have ‘hitherto ruled. Parties'in' the sense of groups of 
persons interested in politics, united by sharing: common‘ aims, 
will always be found in every constitutional government ; and in 
this sense it may be very true, what Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton says, 
that parties and freedom are twins.” If these groups are separated 
widely from each other, and factiously refuse all ¢o-operation, the 
government of the State may be exposed to a'much greater danger 
than any which’ threatened it' while the Whig and ‘Tory parties 
divided power between ‘them:'All we can: trust to'is' that’ the 
spirit of moderation and good sense, which is‘the fruit of educa- 
tion, may prove a stronger instrument of union, than’ the spirit 
of faction can prove of disunion in'the representative’ body. 

A constitutional government is necessarily an ‘artificial one. 
It is'‘made up of checks and counter-checks.°' There is' a weight 
on every one’s back to prévent his winning the race‘too‘easily. 
And therefore ‘every altération, every ‘check added or renioved, 
every adjustment of thé balancing-force, is watched ‘With’ great 
dismay, and gives*tise ‘to appreherisidns lest. the whold!body of 
government shouldbe thrown out of order:' 'The*notion that the 
alternate rule of ‘parties is ‘a méthod ‘of goverriment how nearly 
obsolete; and‘ soon’ to pass away entirely, will,-we'doubt not, fill 
many minds “with the sincerest alarm. ' Distressing images’ will 
perplex and ‘disturb them. They will picture: to.‘themselves a 
frightful increasé of the power of the Crown: they will'see visions 
of géndaines stationed’ in their lobbies, and‘ 'lettres-de-cachet 
tearing them from their families. Or they will take fright at the 
gigantic shadow’ ofthe’ Premier, and-ask whether it is to be 
endured that one man should make his fellow-subjects feel so 
small, surrounding himself with a self-sufficient bureaucracy, and 
holding office till‘his most boyish opponents grow grey. ‘There 
is no end to such gloomy possibilities. These things, and worse, 
may happen: all we can say is, that their happening is very 
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unlikely. What is meant by constitutional freedom? Is it that 
the constitution makes the people free? No; it is the freedom of 
the people that makes the constitution possible. England is free, 
not because when the Whigs are in, the Tories are out, and 
vice versd, but because the minds of Englishmen are imbued 
with the love of freedom and of order. As long as we retain 
personal freedom, the power of going where we like, of being 
judged openly and by fixed laws, of saying and writing what is 
not libellous, freedom of trade, and freedom from ecclesiastical 
tyranny, we shall be as free as any nation can be. We do not 
mean to underrate the value of those constitutional checks which 
our forefathers have devised against the abuse of power. It is 
the repression of abuses betimes, the nipping them in the bud, 
that saves us from revolutions. There are some checks under 
every system of government: even a despot has to fear rebellion 
and assassination.. And the temper, the history, and the position 
of Englishmen make us sure, that they will insist on the checks 
they possess. being. both numerous and effective. But we may 
safely leave the particular checks requisite for a new phase of 
political existence to be discovered when the emergency. arises. 
Time, circumstance, love of. moderation, love- of old forms, love 
of justice to individuals will give.a shape to these limitations of 
power which we cannot, now precisely anticipate. But we may 
feel as certain, that at.each crisis of, their history, Englishmen 
will. take- effectual care; to; secure, substantial freedom, as. that a 
century hence our descendants : will. preserve, habits.of decency 
and, cleanliness. ;;. siiis-co.0 2) siounrte7oe Ieuoityiniegos f 
{The most notable fact, that has marked the domestic history of 
this. ,year,;isthe institution of | the, Sogiety ,for, Administrative 
Reform.,, It has,jbeem.received, with,the,kind of welcome and 
achieved: the, amount of success which make)us anxious to know 
what, will, come of; it... | Will,it,serve.as nothing more than a,vent 
for the; excitement of the hour, or will.it-be a powerful instrument 
towards,altering what needs’ alteration in and ont of Parliament? 
We sincerely jhope that the, latter may be its, fate:, but, we, canpot 
conceal, our fears, for: the xegult.;.Jit, has two duties 40,perform, 
distinet- yet) intimately;conneotad; It,has to, sweep, away) the 
cobwebs, .of|| Downing street, sto ‘let, light.,into, the,.darknesg. of 
office, to, meke.the organization .of the, Publi¢ Service simple, and 
effective, But) how is, it possible. t,.g0 so, fax, and, not oto, go 
further 2; Unless; the, change in the Rublic. Service,is;hased, on the 
recognition of, a-wider| change! being! requisite, it. is not, meny. likely, 
to. be, practically caxried; nos; if jit; were. carried, to, produge, its 
expected fruit. .And.it is because the ulterior pnmeiples. on which 
this ;narrewer change;/must zest, are. wide, and. indefinite; because 
their application: involves, innumerable, .interests, and their full 
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development must necessarily be the work of many long years, 
that we think the second duty of this Society so difficult to 
discharge. It has to do nothing less than to inaugurate the new 
era which is to follow the decline and fall of Party Government. 
To succeed, it must loudly proclaim that Party Government is 
falling, and ought to fall. What is the use of railing at the 
aristocracy, while the alternate rule of parties is made a consti- 
tutional boast? The rule of parties means bribery; it means the 
abuse of patronage, it means providing for dependents, it means 
fattening stray sheep on the public pasture. But then, a Society 
which undertakes to give the deathblow to parties, has some 
work before it. It has to attack bribery and intimidation of 
every kind, it has to fight against the spint of meanness, of 
intrigue, against the love of good things got at the easy price 
of a dirty job; against every obstacle which prejudice and folly 
throw in the way of education. It must teach the people to rely 
on themselves, if they wish to be well governed, and to strive to 
attain the power of choosing wisely before they expect much 
good from the persons they choose as their rulers. It has to 
restore the balance between Local and Imperial Legislation ; it 
has to review our Foreign Policy; it has to do so much, that we 
fear to say how much. Of course, no Society will really do this, 
or the tenth part of this; but no Society can effect any change 
worth having in the Public Service, unless it makes this the 
direction in which it works. The Society for Administrative 
Reform has a distinct object, the re-organization of the Civil and 
Military Services. The more zealously and ‘honestly it labours 
for this object the better; but we are convinced that it must 
enlarge the sphere of its operations, or else, if it cannot do this, 
it must eventually fail. It ought also never to be forgotten, that 
whenever Parliament shall really take in hand the duties which 
the Society aims at discharging, the functions of the Society cease. 
But neither Parliament nor any aggregate of associated indi- 
viduals can do more than hasten and aid a change so momentous 
and so sweeping as that which is impending over the political life 
of England. Such changes are worked not so much by any active 
agency, as by the silent hand of Time; they are. the fruits of the 
uncenscious growth of a great people. 
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OTHING in the material world that comes under the cogni- 
zance of our senses is ever at rest. Not only does the frame 

of organized beings exhibit continual change, but the matter that 
composes the external crust of the globe is in a state of constant 
transition from the soil to the plant, from plants to animals, 
and then back again to the dust, and so on in a never-ending 
cycle. This planet, too, on which we dwell, is incessantly altering 


its position with regard to the sun; and the sun itself, attended 
by the earth and its other satellites, is for ever traversing space. 
In like manner, not only do the atoms of matter on the earth’s 
surface perpetually pass from one state of being to another, but a 
second change always has been, and is still, going on in them; and 
the larger masses—mountains and seas—are continually shifting 
their positions and relations. That which was once the summit of 
a mountain is now the bed of a sea; that which is at present’ the 
bottom of an ocean, was once a high hill; and many of the lands 
that we now behold covered with verdure, and trees, and habita- 
tions, and railways, are undoubtedly destined again to be sub- 
merged, and only to be traversed by the monsters of the deep. 
That something like this was the case, seems to have been 
suspected by Pythagoras. It is not likely that the opinions of 
the Samian philosopher have acquired greater distinctness from 
the poetical exposition of them by Ovid— 
** Vidi ego quod fuerat quondam solidissima terra 

Esse fretum. Vidi factas ex squore terras 

Et procul a pelago conch jacuere marine 

Et vetus inventa est in montibus anchora summis 

Quodque fuit campus, vallem decursus aquarum 

Fecit, et eluvii mons est deductus in sequor.” 

Many more modern cosmogonists than Pythagoras have not, 

perhaps, been so fortunate in their cosmogonical conceptions. 
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Some have avowedly built up theories regarding the formation of 
the globe, and the history of its various revolutions, upon the 
strength of imagination merely ; and of the others, the majority 
have certainly relied more upon that which is probable or even 
possible, than upon that which is proved. Indeed, many of those 
who have speculated upon the subject, have endeavoured to pass 
altogether the limit that is placed upon the human intellect. 
The origin of matter, with its subjection to the laws of me- 
chanics and chemistry, or the original endowment of particular 
particles of matter with vital properties (that is, the creation of 
each species of plant and animal) must, we hold, either not be 
accounted for at all, and our ignorance fairly admitted, or it must 
be referred to the miraculous interposition of the will of an 
Omnipotent Deity. Some of the more recent writers upon crea- 
tion have certainly not only supported theories that are not 
founded upon facts, but which are opposed to well-ascertained 
facts; and all are merely conjectural. We do not deny, that, in 
cases when our knowledge is limited, conjecture is permissible ; 
but conjecture should never be allowed to take the place of deduc- 
tion, or assume the authority of dogmatism. 

Another mistake that appears to pervade many writers upon 
cosmogony would seem to be, that they look upon the work 
of creation as not only begun, but finished. The work of 
creation is as much going on now as when the first lichen was 
placed upon the earth's naked rock, or as in the age of reptiles. 
Indeed, it may be that the great revolutions which have taken 
place during the long sequence of events since the beginning are 
as nothing in magnitude and importance to those that are destined 
to occur, and of which we see the very commencement only. In 
fact, the true history of a great part of the past is best learned 
from observation of what is going on around us, and from 
deduction of what will probably happen in time to come. The 
same matter that ages ago constituted the substance of the 
globe constitutes it now; and the laws that this matter now 
obeys, it has obeyed from the commencement of all things. The 
changes that formerly took place in it, owing to the operation of 
these laws, produced the physical geography of the past, and the 
present—the relative position of seas, rivers, and lands; and 
these changes were also unquestionably produced very slowly. 
The changes at present going on are also slow, but they will as 
certainly determine the physical geographies of the future as 
former ones have determined the physical geographies that have 
passed away, or the one which now is. 

But although nature acts uniformly, her uniformity is of 
tr and not of detail ; and we can perceive distinctions pro- 

uced by the action of her uniform laws. We say, that the circu- 
lation of the blood is continuous; but it has nevertheless its 
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systole and diastole ; and we can witness these, and observe the 
flow between them. The circulation of the great external masses 
of the globe—mountains, plains, and oceans, from one to another, 
is also continuous ; but it, too, has its systole and diastole. In 
it, we can trace the outline of the beginning and ending of each 
stupendous wave between which the sun rose and set millions of 
times ; and it is to the physical impressions that each of these 
waves has made, and to the remains that it has left behind it, and 
to the history that we deduce from both, that we give the name 
of a Geological Formation.* 

For example, there is in the North of England a slow and 
sluggish river, the Humber, in the turbid waters of which the 
eye can easily detect an immense quantity of mud and other 
extraneous matters, which have evidently been borne away from 
the land through which the streams, that have emptied them- 
selves into it, have flowed. The Humber itself has unquestion- 
ably terminated in the sea much sooner than it does at present, 
In fact, a line drawn from Hull to Scarborough would probably 
have indicated the coast-line not very long ago. The mud, how- 
ever, and other débris brought down by the Humber, and depo- 
sited at its mouth, have at Jength accumulated to such an extent, 
as to become elevated above the level of the sea, and to form a 
large tract of land, now under crop. The rivers that empty them- 
selves into the Humber flow through calcareous, sandy and clayey 
land, and as each of them washes away much of the soil through 
which it passes, this new deposition at the mouth of the Humber 
contains some of all these substances; but as alumina (the base 
of clay) remains longest in a state of suspension in water, the 
clay preponderates. Further, some portions of the commonly 
cultivated crops, some blades of wheat, some clover plants, a 
cabbage or parsnip, perhaps even a turnip, and the indigenous 
plants of the counties through which the Humber tributaries 
flowed, would be likely to be’ washed’ ‘down, and some of them 
would be buried in the compact’ mixture of sand, clay, and lime, 
and become fossiliferous.’ ‘So likéwise the stream ‘would wash 
down various animals; Looting aquatic ones, ‘as chub, pike, 
trout, and as the Dee abounds ‘in'grayling, ‘instances of that 
rare fish. It would also’ wash down 'some’‘of the ordinary land 
animals; and as” this'‘deposit ‘began ‘ere England was free of 
wolves, some skeletonis of this beast. Someé-at least ‘of these animal 
remains would become fossils. This qéposition ‘at’the mouth of 
the Humber is an instance’ of a ‘Geological’ Formation. fe 





* It is scarcely necessary to say that this part, as indeed the wholé, ‘of this 
per is addressed not to the professed gealogist, nor even to the student 
tolerably familiar with anolagieat reasoning and, deductions, but to those of 


ordinary mental occupations, who desire to investigate a very curious and a 
very interesting branch of inquiry. 
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Or we may suppose that the whole of Yorkshire, with the 
adjoining counties, save this deposition from the Humber, were 
from some cause or other depressed, and that the sea rushed in 
and covered them, and that this sea was inhabited by sharks and 
flying-fish. After having been thus submerged for centuries, we 
will further imagine that the bed of the sea is again from some 
cause upheaved, and becomes once more dry land, and that the 
man of the future takes possession of it, and on it grows not 
only those crops with which we are familiar, but also those of the 
improved agriculture of the epoch, grapes perhaps, and tea. The 
geologist who examines this district is sure to find and distin- 
guish under its diluvium two formations. In the one, which he 
will soon determine as the more recent, he will find remains of 
rye, grass, wheat, pigs, rabbits, oxen, &c., and he will very soon 
perceive its similarity with the Humber formation, as it will then 
perhaps be called. In fact, it is the remains of what went on 
upon its surface for centuries before the district was submerged. 
Below this he will find the oolite formation, distinguished by its 
peculiar plant and animal remains. In the diluvium itself he 
will find what is left of the sharks and the flying-fish; and if 
centuries after him, another geologist should come, he will find 
the fossil tea-plants. It is by studying whole districts—first those 
that possess no organic remains, and theu those that have such— 
and by comparing and reducing them to definite geological forma- 
tions, that the modern geologist is enabled to attempt a history of 
the material world. 

Very probably, before that first condition of matter of which we 
ean form a conception was arrived at, many changes took place. 
Into the nature of these, human intelligence cannot penetrate ; and 
if, even in another state, the clearness of our perception shall be 
no longer dimmed by the contamination of matter, it may be that 
we never can penetrate into them. But we have evidence that tells 
us, that when what we call chaos was resolving itself into definite 
forms, and when matter began to approximate to something like 
its present state, the materials composing the earth’s surface were 
at such a temperature as to be a molten mass, just as we have 
reason to believe that the materials a few miles below our feet are 
still. The volcanoes that occasionally break out are merely indi- 
cations of what is going on now below us; and a stupendous 
volcano once indicated the condition of the whole surface. To- 
wards the end of chaos, then, the world was one huge mass of 
boiling lava, surrounded by watery vapour, air, and carbonic acid 
gas. 

As the surface cooled, the molten mass of boiling lava would 
solidify and constitute granite, and when this took place, chaos was 
ended and the world began. In accordance as certain areas were 
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good or bad conductors of heat, the solidifying crust would eon: 
tract or expand irregularly, forming rents, cavities, and fissures. If 
the temperature in any of them was' below that of boiling water, 
that fluid would subside into them. The manner, then, in whicli 
the constituents of the new world would arrange themselves 
would be, into air, carbonic acid, water or steam, and granite. 
And out of these four all the various succeeding geological 
formations, with all the plants and animals that have dwelt upon 
them have been composed. Indeed, there can be no doubt but 
that the greater part of the original granite formation, near the 
surface, has been transmuted and metamorphosed, and that its 
elements now make up other formations, and the organic remains 
found in them. But a good many examples of the original granite 
formation still remain. Such occur, in these islands, in the greater 
part of Aberdeenshire, in portions of Argyleshire, in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, in Devonshire and Cornwall, and in Wicklow, Galway, 
and other parts of Ireland. It is probably millions and millions 
of years since these mountains of granite first assumed their pre- 
sent form, which, in the long interval between then and now, 
they have retained in full integrity. 

The rapidity with which the various portions of the molten 
mass, having as they must have had a temperature of some 
thousand degrees, parted with their heat must have been ex- 
treme. A very short time must have elapsed from the granite 
being at its melting point (say 4000°), to its getting below it and 
becoming solid. Indeed, it is clear that the different masses 
have not had time to settle before losing their fluidity, but each 
wave and each little jet or bubble congealed as it was. The 
Grampians, the Pyrenees, and the Andes are thus formed of 
solidified bubbles of the primitive and liquid granite ; and it is 
for the same reason that all granite formations have nearly 
uniformly peaked summits and steep sides. 

When the world had cooled down to the point of solidification 
of the granite, its whole surface probably presented the ap- 
pearance of these high-peaked, bold, and rugged ranges of granite 
mountains, with deep and fearful valleys intervening between 
them. Volcanoes, probably, were numerous and violent; but the 
effect of them was as it now is—merely to bring up from the molten 
mass below, the liquid granite to be solidified upon the surface. 
The cooling of the general surface would be little affected by such 
outbreaks, and would go on until at length water would be freely 
condensed from the steam of the atmosphere, would fill up some 
of the valleys, and also, descending as dew upon the mountains, 
would form torrents which would rush down the hill sides and 
find their way to lakes and seas. At what degree of temperature 
water would pass from the aeriform into the fluid state, or liquefy 
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at this early period of the world’s history, is a question impossible 
of exact solution. 

It may, however, with probability be maintained, that water 
would remain fluid at much higher temperature than 212°. The 
boiling point of water, as it is called, is, as is well known, quite 
arbitrary, and the expression merely signifies, that when the ba- 
rometer stands at thirty inches, water boils at 212° of Fahrenheit. 
But, in point of fact, water, if subjected to sufficient pressure, 
may be heated to any degree without becoming steam. ‘That the 
pressure exercised by the atmosphere at the period to which we 
refer was greater than now, is unquestionable. All the immense 
quantity of carbon, a quantity perhaps inexpressible by any of 
our numerals, was then all, or nearly all, in the atmosphere, in the 
shape of carbonic acid gas. Further, it is possible that some of 
the elements were so combined that the heat at the surface 
vaporized them and discharged their heavy particles into the 
atmosphere. But it does not seem possible to suppose that the 
pressure then, compared to the pressure now, could be more than 
as 341, and in this case water would not maintain the liquid 
form below 276°. 

Still, notwithstanding this, it is very difficult to account for the 
manner in which the next geological formation, that of the gneiss 
(we include in it the mica schist, &c.) was deposited. This forma- 
tion has clearly been formed from the disintegration of tracts of 
granite; then the particles composing it have been water-worn, 
and they are deposited in strata, which distinctly imply their pre- 
vious suspension in water. But they have as clearly been ex- 
posed to great heat, which has given them their crystalline ap- 
pearance. It is common to say that the heat and moisturedisin- 
tegrated so much of the granite, and that the streams and rivers 
washed down the disintegrated particles, which were consolidated 
by pressure and then crystallized by heat. This heat must have 
been very intense, for we find that it has: been sufficient to form 
garnet in the centre of the gneiss. It is very difficult to: reconcile 
the. existence of water at all. in a fluid state with the remains of 
this high temperature. The probability is, that the globe cooled 


first in parts; indeed, we have evidence of this in many parts of: 


the gneiss formation. ‘The disintegrated granite would appear to 
have sometimes been moving. over .a solid: crust, and ito have 
found its way into,a liquid pit!or lake of :molten lava, into which 
it has fallen, and by which) it has been enveloped... At least; we 
cannot. in,..afy;.other manner ‘account ‘for the ‘undoubted : fact 
of | finding, ‘metamorphic. gneiss surrounded by the’ primitive 
granite. it ho Onrat : s 


‘All the appearances, indeed, presented by gneiss formations: 


would indicate that many portions of them have been tilted over 
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owing to the stratum upon which they have been placed giving 
way, and hence it is that we have in such formations the deep 
glens and rugged precipices that so delight us by their wildness 
and sublimity. It is in Scotland, as regards those islands, that 
we have the best opportunities of inspecting gneiss formation, and 
by far the greater part of the north-west of that province is entirely 
composed of them. They are possibly formed by the disintegration 
of a long range of granite mountains that once, perhaps, connected 
what is now Scotland with Norway, and of which the remains are 
the Grampians and some of the dreary hills of the Norska Fiellen. 
Of course underneath the gneiss is always granite. 

In time, new changes took place; the temperature unques- 
tionably became so cool that there could be seas although hot 
ones. Even so early as the ending of the gneiss formation 
one of them was situated where a part at least of our island 
now is. Its extent was probably very great, but at any rate we 
know that its bed was formed by the present surfaces of the 
North of Berwickshire, of Peebles, Selkirk, Dumfries, Wigton, 
Kirkcudbright, Cumberland, Westmoreland, the Irish Channel 
from latitude 52° to 55°, nearly the whole of Wales, the greater 
part of the Isle of Man and the East of Ireland. It is probable that 
this ocean varied its bed, and that its waters did not reach the land 
that is now Wales until they had for a long period been lying over 
the district in Scotland referred to. This ocean was fed of course 
by rivers, and perhaps these rivers ran from north and north-west. 
Whatever course they flowed, they flowed over granite and gneiss, 
and washed down particles of them, and these particles, thus 
washed down, agglutinated, at first perhaps partly by heat and 
afterwards by pressure, formed the rock and the sea that now lie 
on and under the districts in question. 

It was in this ocean that the first instance of that great crea- 
tion—the creation of life took place; and He who had previously 
only endowed matter with the power of gravitation and chemistry, 
now admitted some particles of it to the powers of vitality. As 
yet, no fossil remains of marine vegetation have been found in this 
ocean ; but we know that such must have existed, for we find in’ 
it numerous examples of shell-fish who could only have derived 
their structure from vegetable materials. We also find plenty of 
corals (indicative of the warm and genial temperature of the sur-’ 
rounding ocean), trilobites, whose three hundred eyes tell us that 
the sea was transparent, some fish-bones, &c. 

Either from the upheaving of the bottom, or from the sea 
washing away to supply some lower spot previously filled by 
granite now decomposed and removed, or from both, that 
which was the bed of the sea became dry land, and formed that 
which used to be called the graywacke formation, now divided 
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into the Cambrian and Silurian systems. This graywacke forma- 
tion is many thousands yards in thickness, and the whole of it 
is composed of the débris of granite and of gneiss (which latter 
is itself once-debrised granite), and of the remains of animals 
that had likewise been formed out of portions of granite and 
gneiss, to which by their vitality they had, through the instru- 
mentality of vegetation, added carbon from the carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere. The numbers of these animals were in many 
localities so great, that when they died their shells agglutinated 
together, and thus were formed the first beds of limestone and 
marble that this world ever saw. 

. When we inspect a graywacke country, it is always found to be 
exceedingly mountainous, and presents, indeed, the appearance of 
nothing but hill after hill, none of them however peaked at the 
top, but all almost quite flat at the summit, and presenting there 
an extended platform. We should almost have expected to 
find the bed of an ancient tranquil sea a plain; and so upon a 
little consideration will it appear that it has been. They are 
mountains because portions of them have been washed away and 
valleys formed; and we can scarcely doubt that when the: sea 
first of all receded, from one mountain-top to another was an 
uniform plain. Assuming, as we know was the case, that the 
temperature of the globe at this time was three or four times as 
great as now, the rapidity with which the water would be evapor- 
ated and descend again in rain, is almost inconceivable; and 
what would now be an insignificant streamlet would then be a 
huge river. We can easily understand how enormous torrents 
flowing along this graywacke, deficient as it is in the binding 
material of lime, should fairly cut immense sections, leaving 
kinds of cones with flat tops, such as we see in the mountains 
of this formation. 

The world under the phases in which we have been considering 
it, and the world under its present form, present so little simi- 
larity,.that we can scarcely recognise their unity. In the forma- 
tion that came after the graywacke, we begin to see traces of a 
nearer kindred. It is that called by geologists the old red sand- 
stone. Its surface was once also the bed of an ocean or oceans, 
the boundaries of which it is now quite impossible to imagine. 
These ancient sea-beds are still found lying upon the surface in 
the counties of Haddington and (in parts of ) Berwick, Lanark, and 
Roxburgh; a strip of it runs across Scotland from the Clyde 
right to Stonehaven ; it appears again in Caithness. In England, 
the greater part of Brecknock and Herefordshire belong to it; 
and in Ireland it appears in Tyrone, Fermanagh, and Monaghan, 
and again in other parts of the south. 

The mineral constituents of this formation are derived from the 
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granite, the gneiss, and the graywacke (the two latter being 
metamorphosed granite), according to the course taken by the 
rivers that flowed into the seas. New forms of life were in it 
called into being, and not only do we find in it remains of marine 
plants, but of numerous land cryptogamic ones, the members of 
which had doubtless existed upon the shores and river banks. 
Ferns and equisetacee are the most common, but we even find 
flowering indigenous plants, as rushes, and some unknown shrub 
that had berries. 

When we consider that the still great heat of the globe would 
keep up a very great circulation of water, and that the same 
cause would make the movements of the particles of the atmo- 
sphere perfect hurricanes, we can easily conceive that the seeds 
and spores of these plants would not merely be extensively scat- 
tered over the sandstone formation, but also widely enough over 
the surfaces of the older formations, that they would there fix 
themselves ; germinate, and die. Their decaying structures uniting 
with the crumbling rocks would form soil, and this formation 
of soil may be taken as the great connecting link between chaos 
and the modern world. The great object of all the great changes 
and gigantic processes that went on during the epochs of the 
granite, the gneiss, and the graywacke, and the old red sandstone, 
would seem to have been the gradual preparation for the forma- 
tion of this little dark-coloured, superficial, and crumbling layer— 
soil; and the object of the formation of soil would seem to have 
been, that man may be the master and occupant of the whole 
globe. . 

It might appear that, when the soil was now formed, the plants 
and animals necessary for man might have been created, and then 
the human species itself summoned upon the scene. But he who 
contemplates Nature aright, not only beholds Design of the most 
elaborate and perfect order, but also kind and benevolent designs. 
Man, even as a material being, and the highest in this globe, has 
an important part to play; and to play it well and with ease to 
himself, two physical substances are necessary—an abundant 
supply of compact fuel, and an abundant supply of limestones. 
To form both of these, an abundant vegetation is necessary, and 
ere the due supply of each of them could be stored up, ages 
must roll on and the world witness other formations. 

The first step was, probably, to take advantage of the newly- 
formed soil, and a most exuberant vegetation covered large tracts 
and continued for very long. The changes that gradually went 
on in these districts have produced what geologists call the coal 
formations. The principal home situationsof them are the Lothians, 
Northumberland, Lancashire, and part of Wales. The atmosphere, 
cooled, yet still tropical, was favourable to vegetation; huge forests 
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of pines, &c., came into existence, lived upon the soil, appropriated 
immense quantities of carbon from the atmosphere, were submerged, 
and now form that necessary of modern civilization—coal. 

We have not space to particularize the next three formations 
—the new red sandstone, the oolite, and the chalk. Each is 
characterized by the increased numbers and variety of animal 
remains that they contain; and the ultimate end of all these 
existences was to store up lime. The lime in the calcium 
of the original granite was so combined, that its compounds 
were not soluble in water, and therefore not fitted to support 
a luxuriant vegetation of such crops as man wishes to grow. 
Hence, in primitive districts, as granite, gneiss, and graywacke 
formations, arable culture on anything like an extended 
scale is quite impossible. Each successive plant that did grow 
took so much, however little, of this lime; and an animal eating 
this plant appropriated it all. The animal converted this lime 
into chalk for its shell or skeleton; and as animals gradually 
increased in number, and as when they died their shells did not 
return to the rock, but stuck together in large aggregations of 
limestone, by degrees an immense quantity of lime, miles, and 
miles, and miles in extent every way, has been laid up. 

Lastly, we come to the tertiary formations. These are charac- 
terized by the temperature having not altogether acquired its 
present state, and by the existence of large animals, as mastodons, 
dinotheriums, and the like. As these tertiary depositions took 
many ages to be formed, many alternations of land and sea took 
place, indications of some of which may still be traced. Then 
the atmosphere cooled down to its present state; then huge mon- 
sters of mastodons who had loaded it were annihilated, and their 
place was taken by primeval man. Thus have the changes, and 
changes upon changes, that the granite, the moisture, and the 
carbonic acid have gone through, brought about the present state 
of matters. Still, all the particles of matter that were in the 
beginning, are yet. 

“Omnia mutantur, nihil interit, errat et illinc 
Huc venit, hinc illine.” 


Geology, properly speaking, is a branch of history which 
reveals the current of past events, not by the aid of docu- 
ments, or the interpretation of traditions, but by the observation 
of skeletons and remains of vegetation. Consequently, the 
greater, and by far the most striking, part of geological his- 
tory, relates to what took place before man appeared upon the 
scene. There is, however, a long interval between the occupation 
of the world by man and the commencement of history proper. 
Take, for example, the case in this respect, of our own island. 
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From the time when Pharaoh was contemplating the erection of 
the pyramids, or Cecrops founding Athens, or Joshua besieging 
Jericho ; from the time, in fact, when mankind began to disperse 
over the world to the landing of Julius Cesar at Deal, what does 
history tell us of the habits and customs of the early inhabitants 
of Britam—of our savage ancestors? Nothing. There may, 
however, be said to be a geological formation lying over the 
newest tertiary, deposited ere history began her records, and 
containing the fossils of men who have dwelt in it, but of men of 
we know not what tribe or nation, and of whom history has never 
given, and never can give an account: yet the researches recently 
made geologically into the anthropological formation, if we may 
so term it, have at least thrown some light into that which was 
utter darkness. 

Antiquarianism, notwithstanding its having been a very 
favourite pursuit with many, has never until quite recently 
attempted to solve this problem. Indeed, to the antiquary, the 
unknown savage, of whom history told no tale, was an object of 
contempt. He must have a Danish axe in his coffin, or a 
Roman toga for a shroud, before antiquarian sympathy can be 
roused. Antiquarianism was thought a branch, and a subordinate 
branch of history, and not a science of itself; and still less a geolo- 
gically connecting link between geology and history, destined in 
some sort to fill up the blank and dreary space that extended 
between the two. Of late, however, this has been amended. The 
Scandinavian antiquaries have geologically deduced some impor- 
tant facts regarding the prehistoric period; and Dr. Wilson has 
followed up the inquiry, with regard to Scotland, in a manner 
worthy of all praise. His work upon the prehistoric antiquities of 
Scotland contains an immense mass of facts, with a due propor- 
tion of rational deduction. Taking it for a guide, we may con- 
clude pretty nearly as follows :— 

Scotland’(and ‘unquestionably England and Ireland also) has, 
without doubt, been inhabited for a very long time: probably for 
many centuries before the Roman invasion, and the beginning of 
historical records. From a diligent examination of ancient tombs 
and their contents, and of other monuments and remains, it is 
made clear that three different subformations, if we may so call 
them, may'be traced in’ Scotland; extéhding from the coloniza- 
tion of the land to the commencement of history. The first, may 
be calléd'the Stond forniation’}! becktse' the men that lived during 
it, and: whose’ remains: are found it it; were acqtiaintéd with no 
weapons, implements, or utensils; ‘save such'as were constructed 
out: of stone.' ‘'Phe second ‘maybe denontinated’ the Bronze 
formation jas; during ‘its prevalence, we have evidence that the 
inhabitants were acquainted with tin and'copper, and constructed 
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weapons, ornaments, &c., of bronze—a compound of these two 
metals. The third is the Iron formation; so called, because 
those who figured in it knew and employed iron—and with the 
close of this formation begins the dawn of history. 

It is curious to think that, during the deposition of these pre- 
historic formations, Scotland was a forest, and that where now is 
mile after mile of moss and blackness, there flourished oaks; and 
that among these lived numerous wolves, wild boars, and savage 
bulls. ‘To secure himself from these enemies, even if he had 
none such in his brother man, the aboriginal Caledonian required 
a dwelling; and even in the stone period, he contrived to have 
some such protection. The dwellings of the men of this state 
were like those of the badgers, and indeed like those of certain 
natives of Siberia at this day—underground. Dr. Wilson has col- 
lected curious instances of such. ‘They are, he tells us, almost 
uniformly found in groups—a striking instance of the propensity 
of mankind to sympathize with each other. ‘The rudest of them 
are merely excavations in the ground, and do not appear to have 
been longer than eight feet, and not even stones were employed 
to make them more substantial. 

Stones, however, were often employed in constructing them. 
‘“The Aberdeenshire caverns,” writes Wilson, “ are constructed 
of huge masses of granite, frequently above six feet in length; 
and, though by no means uniform either in internal shape or 
dimensions, a general style of construction prevails throughout 
the whole. Some of them have been found upwards of thirty 
feet long, and from eight to nine feet wide. The walls are made 
to converge towards the top, and the whole is roofed-in by means 
of the primitive substitute for the arch which characterizes the 
Cyclopean structures of infant Greece, and the vast temples and 
palaces of Athens and Yucatan. The huge stones overlap each 
other in succession, until the intervening space is_ sufficiently 
reduced to admit of the vault being completed by a single block 
extending from side to side. ‘They have, not unfrequently, smaller 
chambers attached to them, generally approached by passages 
not above three feet in height; and it affords a curious evidence 
of the want of efficient tools in the builders of those subterranean 
structures, that when these side apartments are only separated 
from the main chamber by the thickness of the wall, the stones 
though placed flush with the walls of the latter, project irregu- 
larly into the small cells, giving them « singularly unshapely and 
ragged appearance.” 

These subterranean dwellings are very common in Scotland, 
and there is scarcely a moor, perhaps, in which, if sought for, 
they may not be found. The remains of foxes’ and animal bones 
are found in them, together with weapons, personal ornaments, 
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and implements, all made of stone. Upon one or two occasions, 
the weapon, or part of the stone weapon that had inflicted death, 
has been found in the tomb containing the skeleton of the mur- 
dered man. It seems almost strange to find, in so rude and 
barbarous an age, personal ornaments; but such abound. Among 
the most remarkable of these, are two stone imitation horse- 
collars, which were found near Glenroy, and which are elaborately 
carved. Generally speaking, however, these ornaments are not 
well finished, and very often are only necklaces made of oyster 
and cockle shells-strung together. 

The skeletons found in the sepulchres belonging to the stone 
period, tell us that the Aborigines were a short and poorly 
developed race, particularly in their hands and feet. ‘heir 
crania are very remarkable. The jaws and zygomata and bones 
of the face are large, while the skull-cap is small; in fact, they 
present just such a conformation as we should expect to find 
among savage hunters who had no opportunity of intellectual 
exercise. We infer from the examination of these crania, that 
their possessors belong to Prichard’s division of the human race, 
named by him Allophylians. Dr. Prichard maintains that the 
religion of these Allophylian tribes was Fetishism, and mainly 
consisted in the employment of spells and incantations, without 
any hope or fear of a future state in which there should be 
retributive justice. 

It is a curious fact on a small scale, that the teeth in these 
Allophylian crania are uniformly found perfect and unchanged. 
Animals that live nearly entirely upon flesh may to this day 
generally be observed to preserve their teeth in like manner to 
old age. But the cause of the exemption of these aboriginals 
from toothache may have been partly the shortness of their 
lives, and partly the prevalence of hunger and absence of 
dyspepsia. 

To the stone period succeeded that of the bronze. This 
country has from time immemorial been famous for her mines of 
copper and of tin. There can be no doubt but that the Tin 
Islands of Herodotus referred to Cornwall and its adjacent islets, 
and that the Phoenicians visited them for the sake of their 
important metals. We can even trace indications of these visits 
in the earliest British coins, which have a Phcenician construction. 
Implements, weapons, and utensils of bronze were probably first 
obtained from the foreign visitors, but ultimately our forefathers 
would learn to construct them for themselves; and in the 
remains of this bronze formation in which, however, no iron is’ 
to be found, we perceive evidences of an extended civilization, 
a greater amount of comfort, the possession even of luxuries, and 
of an increased development of intellectual attainments. 
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Thus the men of these islands no longer dwelt in underground 
holes, but erected structures from the spoils of the adjacent 
forest. The cleared spaces would give opportunity for the 
hunter to practise the art of the husbandman, and his new alloy 
would afford him the means of tilling the soil. The weapons 
used in war became, if not more deadly than the old stone ones 
of sling-balls, more elegant, and we perceive weapons of defence 
as well as of offence. Of this latter kind, the more common 
remains are those of shields, uniformly round, and with bosses in 
the centre. The domestic utensils formed of bronze, or rather 
the remains of them, show considerable art and refinement ; and 
to this class, along with those of bronze, we must now associate 
some of pottery. Personal ornaments too assume a degree of 
elegance that strongly contrasts with the oyster necklaces of the 
rude inhabitants of the stone period, and we learn from such of 
these as we find lying in the ground of the bronze formation, 
that those who dwelt here during its deposition were also 
acquainted with gold and silver. Perhaps the greatest indication 
of all, of the improved civilization of the men of this formation, 
is the fact of inscriptions occurring upon their sepulchral monu- 
ments. The men of the stone time were burned without any 
indication that their course was not altogether run, but those of 
the bronze period were even after death still represented as linked 
up with human aspirations and futurity. Last of all, we trace in 
the remains of this period, preponderance of female ornaments, 
indicative of women having attained a higher social position. 

From this we come to a new formation, containing relics of 
man along with worked iron. We have not space to dwell upon 
its characteristics ;—the many uses to which that metal was put, 
—the signs of the subjugation of the horse—the evidence of the 
existence of strongholds—of the greater cranial development of 
the skulls, or of the appearance of the true Celtic head. We are 
able to trace the dying away of this formation, and of its passing 
into the traditional histories, the times of Macbeth and his wife 
Gruach; St. Patrick, St. Keeran, and the Northmen. Then we 
come to the days of history. 

Even in these (geologically spenking) recent times, the transi- 
tion of land to sea, and of sea to land, have in Scotland been 
considerable. For example, ten yards under the surface of 
the present canal of Falkirk, and far removed from any navigable 
stream, © canoe was found. Nay, in the same district, when 
constructing the Union Canal, the skeleton of an elephant was 
discovered, pointing perhaps to land communication long since 
destroyed. At the distance of a mile from the Frith of Forth, 
the bones of a whale were discovered, with a bone harpoon in 
them. Still more recently, another whale’s skeleton with another 
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harpoon was found seven miles farther inland, on what is now 
the Blair Drummond estate. Analogous remains have been 
discovered about the valley of the Clyde, all of which go to prove 
that it too was once the bed of an extinct estuary. Other relics 
in other localities tell the same tale for their districts, and show 
us that the geographical appearances of Scotland have been 
greatly changed, and that former seas have become dry land, as 
also former lands have probably become sea-beds. 

Nor has this tendency to change by any means ceased to 
exist. When we consider the course of all geological history, 
we behold in every era of it igneous action which upheaves, and 
the effect of water which degrades. Whether we look to the 
gneiss formation, or to the sandstone, or to that of the recent 
London clay, we find that the results produced are to be attri- 
buted to the influence, generally extremely slow, of these two 
agencies. And we have every reason to believe that these same 
two agencies are still in operation ; not producing, indeed, vio- 
lent effects as in the era of the gneiss, but perhaps quite as great 
and sudden ones as in that of the oolite. And to these must 
now be added a third force, in many instances not merely created 
by man, but only by man living in a state of civilization, and 
pretty densely crowding the surface of the earth. 

In all such thickly populated countries, and indeed, as far as 
we know just now, in nearly all countries, the tendency of the 
general changes at present going on in the crust of the globe is 
clearly to form tracks of land opposite to the debouchments of 
great rivers. Herodotus estimated that the sediment brought 
down by the Nile would, if diverted into the Red Sea, in ten 
years fill up its area. And, notwithstanding the counter action 
of littoral currents, a great portion of Lower Egypt has probably 
been created by the Nile since the days of the Father of History. 
Leagues upon leagues of the great plain of China have been 
recently deposited by the Hoang-Ho, and at this present moment 
the Yellow Sea is shoaling up, and promises ere long to become 
a vast plain of land. It is estimated that this river is capable of 
converting a square mile of this sea into land in the short space 
of seventy days. When we reflect upon what must be the action 
of other rivers as large and much larger than the Hoang-Ho—the 
Volga, the Tenessee, the Orinoko,the Mackenzie, and the immense 
Mississippi, for example—the quantity of sea that is hourly be- 
coming land, or becoming shallower, and thereby preparing for 
becoming land, is inconceivable. 

We must also refer to another very powerful cause at work 
tending to convert existing oceans into islands and continents— 
we mean the coral formation now going on in the Southern 
Pacific. The bed of this ocean is, save whete it is very deep, pro- 
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bably rising every year from the depositions of the skeletons of 
these zoophytes, six inches. We have reason also for believing 
that there is a general igneous upheaving of the areas under the 
Pacific that is daily enlarging existing islands, and bringing the 
summits of fresh ones to the surface. 

The result of the degradation by rivers (we will speak of the 
other degrading cause immediately) of existing land, and the 
increase and enlargement of coral reefs in the Pacific, will be to 
form large tracts of land opposite to the mouths of rivers, and 
to produce in the South Seas one or more continents. The con- 
sequence of a large body of water thus displaced, will probably 
be to separate the two continents of America, and by occupying 
the lower lying lands, to convert Europe and Asia into a number 
of islands. It is not perhaps refining too much to assume that 
this latter change has already begun—begun, indeed, before the 
times of history. The clay basins of London and Paris were one 
and the same formation, and constituted the bed of an immense 
lake, fed by streams from the south that eventually filled it up; 
and thus, long ago, indeed, was deposited the last of the tertiary 
formations. Where at the present epoch the submerged wires of 
the electric telegraph lie, was once a valley covered with willows 
and palm-trees, in the branches of which extinct owls, quails, 
and curlews roosted, and under the foliage of which the paleo- 
therium, the mastodon, and forgotten races of elephants sought 
shelter. The rise of other lands caused the rush of displaced 
water into this valley, formed St. George’s Channel, and made 
Britain an island. 

The causes which, in fact, are constantly at work carrying the 
materials composing that part of the crust of the earth lying above 
the sea’s level below the level of the sea—that is, to the beds of 
the existing oceans in all countries, are not, perhaps, sufficiently 
appreciated. If we examine even a district in the Scottish 
Highlands, where there is scarcely any soil, and where the subsoil 
is the very hard gneiss or harder granite, and inspect the bed of 
the river which runs into the sea, and of the streams which flow 
into the river, we witness in the excavated watercourses (and 
these are quite modern, for river beds change from time to time) 
how much matter has been carried away that will now be lying at 
the bottom of the German Ocean. And if we extend our obser- 
vations,to the hydrography of districts with richer soils and less 
obdurate subsoils, we behold rivers bearing to their outlets a rich 
charge of earth that has hitherto been at an elevated level. As the 
sailor in his nightwatch looks from his passive sails to the bows 
of his vessel to ascertain if his ship is moving, and witnesses how 
silently, but how surely, those sails do their work ; so may we, 
when we behold what is going on in our rivers, look at our plains 
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now covered with corn and grass, discern their future fate, and 
looking at the agents that are to effect it, say that their action is 
silent indeed, but sure. 

Another change which may be expected relates to the numerous 
lakes of North America: they must be filled up as have been pre- 
vious lakes, such indeed as that just mentioned, now occupied by 
the London clay. The fossils which will be found in these lacus- 
trine deposits, ages hence by the geologist, will doubtless be the 
remains of the existing fauna and flora of the red Indian and the 
white man. Very possibly, some of the animals at present exist- 
ing may have by that time become extinct, and the fossil hog or 
beaver may excite the wonder of posterity as that of the mastodon 
does ours. 

There is another but a hitherto unnoticed cause in constant 
operation as a degrading agent in all civilized countries. We refer 
to the culture of the soil. In different localities various systems of 
farming and various rotations are followed. A very common one, 
particularly in well-managed districts—as Norfolk, the Lothians, 
&e.—is to keep a stock of cattle for the purpose of affording, 
along with the straw used for litter, manure. It is now in these 
farms customary to purchase manure from without, in the form of 
bones, guano, &c.; but these substances are converted speedily into 
additional crops, and sold off the ground ; and a moderate fertility 
could now, as was formerly the case, be kept up without them. 
For the sake of simplicity, then, we leave these extraneous 
manures quite out of the question. 

Upon such farms as these to which we refer, a not uncommon 
mode of cropping is the four-shift system, as it is called. In it 
a field is cropped one year with turnips, the next with wheat, or 
barley, among which grass and clover seeds are sown, which gives 
the third year a crop of hay, and the ground is then ploughed up, 
that in the fourth year a crop of oats may be grown. If we 
assume that a farm is cultivated upon this plan for twenty years, 
each field will have produced in succession five crops of turnips, 
wheat, hay, and oats. The amount of these crops per acre varies 
very much according to the situation, climate, and the skill 
shown in management ; but the following, although good, are not 
uncommon crops—thirty-two tons of turnips to the acre, forty 
bushels of wheat, seventy bushels of oats, and the grass and 
clover crop will weigh (dried) about a ton and a half. Crops 
like these extract a great deal from the ground. 

It is quite evident that in this manner so much is taken by 
the crops from the ground, and sold off principally to large towns. 
Thus of the wheat or barley, while the straw is returned to the 
soil, where it gives back that which it formerly took away, the 
grains are sold to a distance, and all the potash, soda, sulphur, 
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&c., that they have in their structure, and which they obtained 
from the soil, is taken away as effectually as if a stratum of the 
soil were shovelled into a cart, conveyed away, and pitched into 
a river forty miles distant. Of the oats only a portion of the 
grain is sold off, the rest being given to the farm horses, and 
ultimately returned to the land. The saccharine portion of the 
oats is consumed in respiration, but the carbonic acid is returned 
to the soil; at any rate, if the farmer's neighbours get some of 
his horses’ carbonic acid, he gets as much of theirs, and so the 
balance is preserved. In like manner with the hay, some is sold, 
but some consumed upon the farm. The turnips are given to lean 
sheep or cattle. These when fed are sold, their increased bulk 
having been derived from the turnips, which turnips are nothing 
else but soil in another form. 

If the farmer sold everything that he grew, and consumed 
nothing (an impossibility in this country), he would, provided 
he obtained such crops as we have stated, take from each acre 
of his land in twenty years eighty hundred-weight, each year 
every acre losing about four hundred-weight. Practically, 
the farmer restores by far the greater part of all this, but still he 
does abstract a portion; and this being done year after year, the 
degradation of the soil from this cause must be very great. It 
may be very strikingly exemplified in a field where tile drainage 
has been for a number of years. ‘These tiles when originally 
put into the ground would be about eighteen inches deep, but if 
measured now, they will be found much nearer the surface, or 
rather, the surface will be found nearer them. 

Great and various, however, as the changes have been that 
have taken place since the beginning upon the surface of the 
earth, there is no reason to doubt that they have been effected 
by agencies constant in their operation, and, had we been there to 
witness them, scarcely more perceptible than those which are in 
action now. We are naturally too prone to refer alterations that 
have occurred in our planet to sudden and violent revolutions, 
and not to slow and very gradual operations. As this earth 
moves round the sun once in every year, so it has done for 
innumerable years, traversing every day its allotted limit, and 
it does not complete its circle until a whole twelvemonth of 
time has passed away; so, too, are the changes that take place 
in the relative position of the atoms composing its crust, 
certain in their results but slow in their operation. We 
can hardly conceive that causes so gradual can produce such 
immense ends; but we can see in them another instance of & 
great plan by that Designer, in whose eyes a thousand years are 
but as one day. Still, when we contemplate the vast age that 
geology would seem to give to the world, and the inconceivably 
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numerous vitalized beings that have dwelt upon it, we are natu- 
rally apt to regret the loss of that simpler view of its cosmogony 
which we all recollect to have been associated with our infant 
credences, and to fear that man himself may be but as nothing 
in the vast and prolonged history of the world, and doomed also, 
like so many of its previous occupants, to pass away without 
even leaving the very name of his species behind him. How 
many lords and masters, behemoths and mastodons, has this 
globe had, even as man is now its lord and master? ‘They have 
all ignobly perished ; and we may well ask, with dread, will not 
man, too, be deposed, and the memory of his rule decay? ‘There 
is, however, a difference. 

The changes that have taken place in epochs previous to the 
present, and in formations anterior to its commencement, have 
all been the effect of simply material causes, and have all been 
unforeseen by the living beings which occupied the earth. ‘The arts 
of the lords of the world previous to man did not, like the culture 
and civilization of man, promote those changes; nor did those 
primeval inhabitants anticipate the results, or prepare for the 
consequences. No occupant of the globe, until its control was 
vested in civilized man, artificially produced changes in its physical 
geography, nor did any fear such changes. The huge reptile, the 
megatherium, the mastodon—all agree in this, that they had their 
day, and passed into extinction and forgetfulness; and that to the 
great events that were taking place in the earth during their dura- 
tion and dominion, they contributed nothing. When man appears, 
at least when civilized man appears, a new element is introduced 
into the physical history of the globe. Civilized man is learning 
daily by his intelligence to subdue all nature to his service, and 
acquiring a power over its forces, unknown not only to other 
animals, but, in former ages, to his own race. 

With regard to the works at the head of this Article, a few 
remarks seem necessary. Perhaps the great use we have made 
of Dr. Daniel Wilson's “ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” suffi- 
ciently indicates the value that we place upon the work ; but we 
are unwilling to lose an opportunity of formally recording our 
testimony to the great Jabour, judgment, and archeological skill 
which it displays. Sir Charles Lyell’s work needs no notice here. 
Mr. Page’s “ Introductory Text-Book,” we regard, upon the 
whole, as the best manual for a beginner that we possess; but 
the portion relating to minerals and rocks is too short and 
confused, and is open to the objection that almost all similar 
works are—that it regards geology as a science per se, and not 
as a branch of physical geography. In this last respect, Guyon's 
book is the best move in the right direction, for a popular treatise, 
with which we are acquainted. It bears, indeed, the same relation 
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to our common outlines of physical geography that a history does 
to an almanac. The substance of it was delivered as lectures to 
an American audience ; and there are indications both of over- 
straining to suit the taste of those addressed, and also allusion to 
one or two religious topics, which appear to us out of place. 
Another objection to the little book—not, indeed, if taken as a 
course of lectures, but as a system of physical geography—is, that 
the relation of the earth to the celestial objects is almost entirely 
passed over. An elementary treatise on physical geography, 
containing a concise exposition of Nature as a whole, is 
indeed a desideratum in our language. Perhaps it would be best 
supplied by a clear abstract and analytical account of Humboldt’s 
* Cosmos.” 


Art. VII.—Tur Foreicon Poritcy or THE UNITED 
STATES. 


. America and the Americans. By W. E. Baxter, Esq., M.P. 
London. 1855. 

. Journey through the United States and Canada. By the 
Rev. Robert Everest, M.A. London. 1855. 

A Few Mouths in America. By James Robertson. London. 
1855. 

. History of Cuba; or, Notes of a Traveller in the Tropics. 
By M. M. Ballou. Boston. 1854. 

. Gan-Eden; or, Pictures of Cuba. Boston. 1854. 

. Sandwich Island Notes. New York. 1854. 

. Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon. By Lieut. W. L. 
Herndon, U.S. Navy. Washington. 1854. 

. Nicaragua ; its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the Pro- 
posed Inter-Oceanic Canal. By E. G. Squier, late Chargé 
d’Affaires of the U.S. to the Republics of Central America. 
New York. 1852. 

. Compendium of U.S. Census. By J. D. B. De Bow, Super- 
intendent of the U.S. Census. Washington. 1854. 


{ VENTS of absorbing interest have of late followed so fast on 
one another, that our readers may not find it easy to recal 

the efforts of Kossuth during his progress through our island 
and the States, to form an Anglo-American alliance against all 
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despotism. Four years have passed since that time, and England 
is now actually at war with the greatest of all despotisms; but 
where are her American allies? To those who supported the 
efforts of the Hungarian Patriot, the question can hardly fail to 
suggest itself, Whence is it that while Aristocratic Old England 
is engaged in a death-struggle with Russia, the great Democratic 
Republic looks on, merely calculating what it can make by the 
struggle; or, if cheering either side, certainly not the Anti- 
Despotic ? 

And yet, enthusiastic as was our reception of Kossuth, it 
was a tame affair compared to that which welcomed him in 
the States. The ruling classes kept aloof from him here; 
no one above an Alderman committed himself: but in America, 
statesmen and generals vied with one another in promises of help ; 
and when carping critics declared that these promises were but 
empty professions in order to obtain political capital, his friends 
pointed to the election of President Pierce, and said,—‘‘ See here 
the result of Kossuth’s visit to the States; of the two great 
parties in the Union, the Democrats have promised us the most, 
and therefore the American people have elected the Democrat 
candidate by an overwhelming majority, because they wish these 
promises to be fulfilled.” We ourselves never put much faith 
either in these promises, or in the actions which might appear to 
betoken their fulfilment. Spite of angry correspondence between 
American secretaries and Austrian ambassadors, we knew that 
all this wrangling was very safe between a Republic without an 
army and an Empire without a navy; that neither of them having 
the means of getting at the other by land or sea, they might 
quarrel in peace. And though the cause of Hungarian indepen- 
dence was a stepping-stone to power for both President Pierce 
and his ministers, yet inasmuch as they are all pro-slavery men, 
we are not surprised to find that instead of striving to make this 
war with Russia unmistakeably a war for freedom, by telling 
the Allies that if they declare for the Nationalities they shall be 
backed by American rifles and dollars, the present American 
administration is rather scheming to turn this European struggle 
to the interests of American slavery. 

Not that we conceive that intervention in this struggle either 
was or is the business of America. The States have no 
prestige in India to preserve, no communication through Egypt 
to protect; even the subjection of Germany, and possibly of the 
whole Continent, which might follow that of Turkey, would not 
oblige them, as it would us, to owe our freedom to our isolated 
position, and to protect it at an enormous cost against an 
overpowering neighbour. Above all, the circumstances of her 
history and the intervention of the wide Atlantic have saved her 
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from the necessity of becoming a member of the European 
family, which for the sake of peace has been forced to form 
itself into what is in fact a federation, bound together by inter- 
national—that is, by federal laws—the infraction of which, by any 
member of the federation, demands from all the others, as in the 
present case, opposition and punishment. Expediency, then, 
does not call for the intervention of the States ; nor is this one 
of those rare cases in which the claims of duty would anticipate 
or transcend the dictates of expediency. We can imagine cases 
in which these claims of duty might, nay would, call upon the 
young giant to thrust his strong arm into the fray; but this is 
not one of them. We think that he would cross the ocean 
rather than allow the Democracy of Europe to be utterly destroyed 
by its Despotism, but this Democracy is not yet sufficiently endan- 
gered to induce him to fight for Emperors: we trust that, were 
the home of his fathers really in peril, he would rush to its 
defence ; that, spite of old sores and present rivalries, tens of 
thousands of Republicans would strive to save the Old Country 
from the tread of the Cossack: but until in the Old World law 
and order be defeated by brute force and lust of conquest, the 
great Republic in the New World may refrain from interfering. 

Still, if we can neither expect nor wish the hands of our 
American kinsmen to be for us, it certainly is not without some 
feeling of disappointment that we find ourselves forced to examine 
whether or no their hearts be not against us. The quarrel is one 
in which, whatever may be said for both sides, few will deny that 
the balance of right is on ours, or that the great interests of 
humanity would lose far more than they would gain by our defeat. 
On the one side is a horde of serfs, with whom the Americans 
have fewer ties than with any other Christians, driven into battle 
by the incarnation of that brute force and lawless power to which 
they profess so strenuous an opposition. On the other side is a 
free people of the same race and language as themselves, of 
similar laws and habits, and between whom and themselves there 
is a greater community of ihterest and of thought, and with whom 
they are connected by more individual bonds of friendship and 
of actual kinsmanship than have ever before existed between 
two separate commonwealths. Surely, then, it cannot but be 
painful to read in their newspapers sneers at our want of success, 
and hardly suppressed hopes of our ultimate discomfiture. 

Too much weight, it is true, ought not to be given to these 
newspaper articles. The Press is by law so free in the States, 
or rather the practical limit to its licence is so entirely public 
opinion, that any notion however crude, any mis-statement how- 
ever absurd, any slander however unfounded, may find ex- 
pression, provided it does not run counter to the prejudices of an 
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overwhelming majority; in which case the censorship is as 
stringent, and the penalties as tyrannical, as in Paris or St. 
Petersburg. For example, Whig and Democrat journals in 
New York, when the two parties are pretty equally balanced, 
may heap unmeasured abuse on their respective editors and prin- 
ciples,—have even immunity to assail the private character of 
individuals with the foulest calumnies; while in Missouri or 
the Carolinas, a writer suspected of Abolitionism would have 
reason to congratulate himself if he escaped with his life. 
Where, however, all may speak, it is not the wisest or the most 
influential man whose voice is the loudest; more often he will 
retire from the strife of tongues, unless commanded by duty to 
bear his testimony; and therefore the backing of the Czar by the 
American Press would merely prove that there is not an active 
majority of American readers against him. Nor are these articles 
all on one side. Against the Anti-English leaders in the New 
York Herald, a paper to which hardly any American of influence 
of any party would attach weight, we may set noble and touching 
tributes to English valour, such as that quoted by Mr. Baxter 
from the Boston Atlas ;* and ill-natured as are the sarcasms 
about the long siege of Sebastopol, a friend of ours tells us, 
that in the largest theatre of New York he heard its reported 
capture received with almost more than English enthusiasm. 
The expression of feeling varies from place to place, and changes 
from hour to hour; nor, indeed, can we wonder at this, consi- 
dering the divers influences at work. Against Anglo-Saxon 
sympathy, we must set Celtic hatred and revenge. Young Ire- 
land, who has votes, may induce many a political partisan to 
inveigh against Old England, who cannot help him in his canvass. 
Doubtless there is much dislike of Russian autocrats, so also is 
there of English aristocrats; we think the Rev. Mr. Everest 
is quite correct in distinguishing between the feeling with 
which the Americans regard the English people and _ those 
whom they believe to be its rulers. And, indeed, considering 
the degeneracy of their statesmen, remembering what caricatures 
of Washington or Jefferson or Monroe, are Polk or Pierce, we 
can hardly wonder that they take comfort in the thought that 
our aristocratic habits do not insure to us a succession of great 
men, any more than do their democratic institutions. 

Nor are the commercial influences so entirely in our favour 
as might at first appear. Not only are we customers one of 
another, but in some respects we are rivals. The shareholders 
in the Lowell companies may hope for better dividends in pro- 
portion as taxes weigh down their Manchester competitors ; and 
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even the New York merchant, greatly as he would lose by our 
ultimate defeat and consequent ruin, loses already so much by 
the mere fact of the war, that he may probably enough talk for 
the Czar, whom he knows his words cannot move, and against 
his British correspondents, whom he thinks they may. We be- 
lieve the commercial effects of this war have, both in England and 
America, been vastly exaggerated ; and that the late depression 
on both sides of the Atlantic has been chiefly owing to our bad 
harvest in 1853, and to theirs in 1854, by which were aggravated 
the effects of the over-trading which the previous prosperity had in- 
duced. The war may, indeed, have been the means of antici- 
pating the crisis, and of thereby doing real good, though apparent 
harm; but the men who have blown the speculative bubble will 
be enraged at its bursting, forgetting that their eventual loss 
would have been greater if they had been allowed to go on specu- 
lating. It is, therefore, hardly fair for Mr. Cobden to appeal to 
American reprobation of the war as to that of impartial observers. 
The Americans may well be advocates of peace-at-any-price when 
they seem to themselves to suffer almost as much as we do by 
the war, and when the price would have to be paid by us 
and not by them. 

Then, again, wherever there is great intercourse between 
nations, there is also much chance of dispute. In _propor- 
tion to the capacity, this chance appears to be greater with 
Russia than with England. In the North Pacific, almost the 
only place where there is a possibility of such collision, we find 
Mr. Hill, in his travels in Siberia, describing the interference of 
the Russian authorities with the American whalers; and one of 
the chief arguments alleged by the advocates of annexation 
of the Sandwich Islands to the States, is its necessity in order that 
they should be prepared for a contest with Russia ;* but this one 
cause of difference or suspicion is lost sight of in consideration 
of the many places and occasions in which American and English 
interests may appear to jostle one another. The social resem- 
blance between us and them is indeed great; but so also is it 
between not a few of the citizens of the States and of the sub- 
jects of the Czar. There are more free citizens in the United 
States and in the British Islands, but so also are there more 
slaves in these States and in Russia, than in all the rest of the 
world, ‘The member of Congress compares himself with the 
member of the British Parliament, the judges of America 
appeal to English precedents, her authors draw their inspira- 
tions from English sources, her citizens, in the fulfilment of 
their political duties, endeavour to imitate or to improve upon 





* See “Sandwich Island Notes,” p. 458. 
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English customs; but in like manner also may the Virginian 
planter compare himself with the Russian noble—would that his 
slave could as justly compare himself with that noble’s serf ! 

In many respects, the descriptions by travellers in Russia and 
in the Slave States, agree almost word for word; they find the 
same relation of the proprietors of the soil to its tillers; they 
hear of similer precautions taken by both planter and noble 
against a servile outbreak; they meet with cases of a fearful 
abuse of power—exceptional, we believe, in both countries; and 
on the other hand, with instances—also, we fear, exceptional—of 
devoted attachment of slaves or serfs to their masters. When the 
Marquis de Custine holds up to opprobrium the public flogging- 
house at Moscow, to which serfs may be sent by their owners for 
punishment, we are reminded of the similar institutions which 
disgrace New Orleans and Charleston; and when Mr. Everest 
tells us how any white man knocks about any black man without 
care or cause, we are reminded of the manner in which Russian 
coaehmen expect to be beaten by impatient travellers, though no 
travellers in Russia tell us of the slave-hounds which Mr. Everest 
met with in Mississippi and Carolina.* ‘True, the slave is worked 
harder than the serf, inasmuch as his labour is worth more to his 
master ; nor is he allowed, as often as is the serf, to work for himself 
and to buy his own freedom ; nor is there over his master an all- 
powerful Czar, whose will it generally is to protect him; nor is 
he attached to the soil, and therefore inseparable from his family. 
Nevertheless, inferior as is the condition of the great body of 
the labourers in the Slave States to what it is in Russia and in 
Poland, there remains this fact—that the slaveholders—or, in other 
words, the most influential body of men in the Republic—may 
search in vain through Europe for any persons with whom they 
have, in the most important of their social relations, so much 
reason to sympathize as with the Russian nobles. 

Add to all these antagonistic influences, the rankling memories 
of old injuries, of British oppression and injustice, and of the 
barbarian foray upon Washington, and there is little wonder that 
the sympathies of America are on the balance while the fortunes 
of England remain in the ascendant, and while therefore little 
real injury can be done to us by carping criticism. Should our 
ruin ever become as imminent as it is now improbable—we repeat 
our conviction that the feeling of race and the union of interests 
would outweigh every other consideration, and bring our kinsmen 
to our aid. After all, we can afford to lose their sympathy; our 
courage needs no ‘cheering from without; their unfriendly 
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criticisms may even be of service to us. Had they allowed the 
Russians to issue letters of marque to their privateers, they might 
indeed have inflicted on us real injury, but this subserviency to 
despotism they have refused; partly, of course, froma considera- 
tion of the extent to which their commerce must sympathize with 
ours, partly also from a doubt of the manner in which we might 
have replied to such covert warfare; but very much also from a 
true progress in civilization, for which let them receive due 
honour. 

In addition to the special resemblances between the Republican 
and the Russian slaveholders, there are two other circumstances 
of these two countries, curiously alike; the inhabitants of both 
have an enormous amount of undeveloped land; and yet more 
than any other nations, they are possessed with the desire of 
adding to their territory. This is not the place to enter into the 
religious, or social, or political motives which induce the Russians 
to back their Czar in his aggressions; but we may well ask, how 
comes it that so many of the Americans rival them in their 
aggressive tendencies, though they have no Greek Church or 
Autocrat whose rule they wish to extend? With vast realms of 
fertile soil as yet untrodden by the backwoodsman; with large 
districts of rich but uncultivated land even in such old States as 
New York and Pennsylvania ; with room for the surplus population 
of Europe for centuries to come, their youth are yet as eager to 
throw themselves upon the territories of their neighbours as 
though they were denizens of the Old World cities flying from 
Malthusian theories. There can be no doubt that many an ardent 
Republican looks forward to the annexation of the whole of 
North America; nor indeed are the aspirations of some of them 
thus limited. “I am no supporter of the principles advocated 
by ‘ Young America,” said a member of Congress, speaking on 
the Nebraska Bill, in Mr. Robertson’s hearing; “ but still, I am 
persuaded, that in a few years the flag of the Union will wave 
over the whole continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from Cape Horn to the coast of Labrador:’* and descending 
from such generalities to details, we find these annexers talking 
about the civilization of Central America and the valley of the 
Amazon; looking upon Cuba and the Sandwich Islands already 
as almost their own, and indeed upon all the Antilles as their 
natural inheritance. ‘This talk about the “ manifest destiny” of 
the Anglo-American race and Republic, may be much of it mere 
bombast; certainly it is based upon no faith, as were the conquests 
of the Arabs; not even upon an idea, as were those of the 
Romans; perhaps it does not deserve to be called more than a 





* Robertson’s “ Few Months in America,” p. 129. 
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notion, but even as a notion it is not to be despised. The wisest 
men in the States, the men of business and thought, even almost 
all the politicians of standing, disown this notion for themselves 
and disclaim it for their country, and yet there are few of them 
in whose minds we should not find lurking either the desire 
or the dread of it. The very name, Americans, which the 
“States’-men” have arrogated to themselves until it is allowed 
to them by others, betrays their instinctive expectations. Push 
them hard indeed, and they turn round upon us and say, “ Well, 
if we are aggressive, what are you, with your chain of conquests 
and colonies encircling the globe? What are our annexations 
in America compared with your aggressions in Asia.” True 
enough, there never was a people more possessed with this 
tendency to extension than are the people who speak the English 
language, — call them Anglo-Saxons, or by what name you 
please; and it would be hard to say whether Monarchical or 
Republican institutions have tended more to develop this ten- 
dency: we will go farther and at once acknowledge, that without 
it, we Anglo-Saxons could not be the men we are, nor do what 
seems our especial work in the world.: Our business is to make 
incessant aggressions upon nature, to turn the sea into a high- 
way, and to make the earth yield its increase; hence our enter- 
prises of commerce and colonization. Our traders or our 
emigrants plant themselves down amongst barbarous or half- 
civilized people; the new-comers, with habits of self-government 
and with a highly-developed social organization, find themselves 
in intimate relations with savage Africans or servile Asiatics, or 
with lazy, lawless, superstitious Indo-Spaniards ; these relations 
are so intimate that the new-comers cannot but suffer loss from 
the bad habits or institutions of the old denizens; they will not 
submit to this loss; hence a struggle and the triumph of the 
new-comers, who, in order to be allowed to conquer nature as 
they best can, conquer men. ‘Thus, we believe much more than 
from any lust of conquest, as it was understood, in classic or in 
feudal ages, though certainly not without a sad admixture of 
personal and selfish motives, has arisen our Indian Empire ; 
and thus also have the American emigrants first occupied, and 
then annexed, Texas and New Mexico. It is impossible to deny 
that the “ filibustering” plans of the Americans have been based 
quite as much upon the lawlessness and anarchy,—in a word, 
upon the utter social incompetence—of their neighbours, as 
upon their own ambition or avarice or love of adventure. 
As soon as we gave Canada a good government, the Yankee 
traders and settlers found it useless and indeed needless to cry 
out for annexation; while, on the other hand, wild as were the 
followers of General Houston into Texas, there can be no question 
(Vol. LXIV. No. CKXV.]—New Szntgs, Vol. VIII. No. I. N 
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that in energy, in sense, and in capability of organization, they 
were vastly superior to the miserable Mexicans whom they found 
there. We repeat that it is not altogether from love of conquest 
for conquest’s sake, nor yet from a desire for military glory, that 
the Anglo-Saxon race strives to extend itself over one region 
after another, but because in their efforts to civilize these regions, 
to turn them to account, they find themselves interfered with, 
until they are tempted to get rid of interference, by taking 
possession. Not but what this race is accessible to military 
ardour and to a love of adventure on both sides the Atlantic, 
though there are circumstances which may make the prevalence 
of a military spirit more probable in the States than with us. 
With them almost every man is more or less a trained soldier; 
their militia musters above two millions; the use of arms is not 
merely the profession of a few, but the practice, the pride and the 
pastime of the many; then, in the South, the disgrace which 
slavery fixes upon labour, causes large numbers of young men 
to hang loose upon society, without occupation or means at all 
adequate to their wants; while in the North, so great is the 
demand for labour, and so ample and so speedy is its remunera- 
tion, that young men are able to take a turn at soldiering, with 
little injury to their future prospects. For instance, when the 
Mexican war broke out, the present President wasa lawyer in fair 
practice in New Hampshire; turning himself into a general for the 
nonce, he returned after a year's fighting to his briefs ; what should 
we think of a barrister thus including the Crimea in his circuit? 

In addition, however, to the desire to meet the demands of the 
grog-shop or the gambling-house, or to exchange the drudgery 
of the desk for the excitement of the field, which prompts the 
Southern or the Northern militia-man to draw his sword, there 
are special incitements to these annexation-schemes connected 
both with the circumstances of the schemers, and of the objects 
at which they aim. The sturdy Rhode Islanders look wistfully 
at the fisheries of Nova Scotia; the slave-breeders of Virginia 
long for the slave-markets of Mexico and Cuba; the Californians 
and all the vast mercantile interest wish for the Sandwich Islands, 
for a Pacific station; above all, the Slave States, threatened by 
the growth of the busy North, threatened still more by the pro- 
gress of humanity and justice, which makes the Free States every 
year more and more the friends to freedom, hope to rob from 
their weaker neighbours the means for matching for yet a little 
while the power which is the result of industry which they 
cannot imitate. 

These influences may well explain the aggressive tendencies of 
the Americans, and indeed, if we dwell on these influences alone, 
and remember atthe same time the immense resources of men, 
money, and energy at command, we wonder not that there have 
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been, but that there have ever ceased to be, Texas annexations 
and Cuban expeditions. Counteracting, however, every one of these 
incitements to aggression, we shall find some inducement to peace 
and moderation, so that the danger to its neighbours from the 
great democracy becomes greatly weakened by the frequent fluc- 
tuations in its own feeling and policy. The restless, resolute 
productiveness of the Americans makes, it is true, their settlers 
anxious to annex any country in which they may be located, if in 
that country the production of wealth be not the main principle of 
society ; but this same determination to allow no obstacles to check 
the dollar-hunt makes another class, fully as powerful as that which 
furnishes the immigrants, jealously sensitive of the slightest ap- 
proach to war. The merchants, the bankers, the canal and railway 
speculators,—in a word, all the borrowers directly or indirectly from 
Europe, (and the field for the employment of capital in the Union 
makes its citizens the greatest borrowers in the world), all the im- 
mense multitude whose plans and hopes are based upon credit, will 
oppose to the utmost, not ostentatiously on the platform, but steadily 
in the ballot-box, any policy, the possible result of which may be 
war with England or France. And loud as are the vaunts of their 
power and prowess, and difficult as it would be to them to over- 
rate their latent resources, there are not a few of our shrewd 
cousins who are well aware, that any aggression, which might 
bring them into collision with a great naval power, would be at 
first attended with fearful cost. With every facility for forming a 
magnificent navy, provided they could protect their dockyards ; 
but without such navy at present (the skill of their officers 
and bravery of their sailors not compensating for their scanty 
numbers), the fee-simple of Cuba, or the wealth of all the mines of 
Mexico, would be lost by one year's damage to their widely ex- 
tended commerce, even though the enemy spared the unprotected 
cities on their sea-board. The inhabitants of New York or 
Boston do not altogether forget this; nor, much as he may seem 
to disregard it, does the Negro grower of Virginia lose sight of the 
possibility that the attempt to find a market for his stock, might 
suddenly convert that stock into the allies of an invading army. 
Then again, that same rough and coarse, but sturdy and ardent 
patriotism which makes the citizens of the great Modern Re- 
public emulate the republicans of Greece and Rome in contempt 
of their neighbours and disregard of their rights, tends also to 
make them morbidly jealous of the admission of those races 
whom they despise to a participation in their privileges. We 
remember a speech of General Scott, durmg his canvass for the 
Presidentship, curiously illustrating this feeling of race. He stated, 
that towards the termination of his successful campaign in 
Mexico, he rejected the proposals of influential Mexicans for the 
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annexation of their whole country, because he would not make 
so many millions of mongrels, between Spaniards and Indians, his 
fellow-citizens. Above all, our study of society in America would 
indeed have been fruitless, did it not give us a most firm convic- 
tion, that there are in it not only reckless adventurers and 
demagogues as dangerous to other countries as to their own; but, 
also as many men imbued with a sense of justice as were ever found 
in any nation. The besetting sin of democracies is the tempta- 
tion of the wise and the good to allow the prizes of politics to be 
grasped by the mob-servers and the place-seekers ; still, at the time 
of real danger, the former rarely fail to show themselves, and would 
that we could be as sure, that in this crisis of her career, England 
had as many citizens possessed of a political conscience as has 
America! Lastly, the desire of the South for annexation, in 
order to preserve its power in Congress, in so far as it expresses 
itself, tends to create its own counteraction, by causing the free 
North every year to become more fearful of increase of slavery. 
In no case shall we find the conflict of these opposing tenden- 
cies more evident than in that one which now most attracts atten- 
tion on this side the Atlantic,—viz.,in the relation of the Republic 
to Cuba. Mr. Robertson, a shrewd Manchester man, who takes 
stock of the prospects and position of the Americans, as though he 
was valuing them for sale, well sums up the motives to Cuban 
annexation. ‘The people of the States,” he says, “‘ are irritated 
at the cruelty of the Spaniards; they are disgusted at the incom- 
petency of the Cuban Government; they know the value of the 
soil, which, in the hands of its present owners, is almost entirely 
neglected; and lastly, the slaveholding States desire to increase 
their power, to balance the increasing power of the North, and to 
counteract the effects which would result from.any defalcation 
among the Northern Slave-States, where the employment of slave- 
labour is now found to be scarcely profitable."* The anonymous 
author of “Gan-Eden,” in his high-toned and picturesque deserip- 
tion of this island, more briefly, but quite as truly writes, “ Spain 
is tyrannical, Cuba is rich” (he might add, wondrously and 
temptingly beautiful), ‘America is ravenously republican.” 
Nevertheless, the English political economist, and the poetical 
New Englander, though looking at Cuba annexation from very 
different points of view, agree in considering it antagonistic 
to the true welfare of the States. The disadvantage to the in- 
terests of the North needs no reiteration, and no less evident is 
the danger to that which, to many in both North and South, is 
their sole political principle,—viz., the preservation of the Union, — 
of the slaveholders obtaining a majority in the Senate, which, by 
giving them the apparent power, would make them rampant, while 
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the actual preponderance in population and wealth, and therefore, 
the real power, would still rest with the Free States ; but there are 
also circumstances in the condition of Cuba itself, which might 
make-even’ the Slave States pause in their efforts to seize it. 

In: 1851;-acvording to statistics given. us by Mr. Ballou, the 
number of whites:in Cuba was about 605,000; of free-coloured 
people,’ about 205,000; and of. slaves, 442,000.* There are 
great discrepancies in the: accounts given) by: travellers of the 
treatment’ of these slaves. One: authority will tellus they are 
treated’ far-more: kindly, more as!though: they were men and 
women, than: in ‘the States; another,'that they are! overworked 
with ‘the utmost cruelty ;and. severity: : Both ‘statements are 
correct, ‘the explanation being, that m Cuba there is less pride of 
eolour; and therefore, more general: humanity, while, in. certain 
especial employments, there 1s::more temptation to over-driving. 
Perhaps the Spanish pride'is monopehzed by the nobles, and in 
their: eyes: a white plebeian' may be little, above.a slave; or 
perhaps the Republican insists the more upon the: colour, because 
he has Hot the caste-distinction; at any rate, we find this: distinc- 
tion less' jealously guarded by’ either law or custom. | ‘The laws of 
many ofthe “ States” make emancipation a:crime ; the laws of Cuba 
make it under certain conditions compulsory. If a New Orleans 
slave: be a clever artisan; his-master only values him the higher, 
and thanks fortune which has given bis ‘‘chattel’” brains as well as 
mus¢les; but in Havannah' this: same artisan would buy himself 
with his earnings. ‘An authoritative arbitration may’ settle his 
value on his‘own appeal, and so ‘soon as he shall accumulate fifty 
dollars, his master 1s obliged to-accept that sum as an instalment. 
wea The Ouban law, too; forbids the infliction of more; than 
twenty-five lashes, and the master who maltreats his | slave. is 
compelled, as'in Turkey, 'to sell him.’+ | Doubtless, such laws as 
these are more easily enacted than enforced, but the large propor- 
tion of freed+people: proves that the’ temper of the country cannot 
be altogether at variance! with them. These regulations, however, 
apply'almost éntirely to the non-predial class—to the household 
and city slaves, not to those on the plantations. ‘On them, espe- 
cially on! the enormous sugar-estates, slave-labour, backed by the 
slave-trade, has, economically speaking, a fair chance. The plant 
is costly,’ the capital inveatad large; -there is every inducement to 
get ad much return out of the human portion, of the machinery as 
possible, even at the expense of frequent renewal,; It pays to 
import young hands from Africa, to whip their work out of them 





* History of Cuba,” p. 209,, Probably the above statistics underrate the 
number of slaves ; Lord Aberdeen, writing to Mr. Bulwer, Dec, 1843, estimates 
them at that time, on the authority of the most intelligent inhabitants of the 
island, as between 800,000 and 900,000, 


+ “Gan-Eden,” p. 190. 
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in a few years, and then the sooner they die off, the cheaper. 
The work for both men and women is terrible: “‘even on the 
best of the great estates, from November to May, sixteen, and 
sometimes nineteen hours a day.’* And yet, for their masters 
there is safety in this toil; for, herded and fed like eattle, with no 
eare over them—religious, moral, or social—with few women, with 
every incitement to ferocity, what would these poor savages do 
with their energies if the whip ceased for a moment? It ap- 
pears also, that among the Bozales, or imported Africans, there 
are many men belonging to tribes of a fierce, ungovernable 
character—men with much natural intelligence,t but without the 
one virtue of a slave, docility. 

If, therefore, Cuba should join the Union, she would bring 
with her a body of labourers, one part of whom would be ferocious 
heathen, and the remainder would be in possession of privileges of 
which their republican rulers would deprive them, and who would 
be just so far advanced in civilization as to be dangerous leaders 
of the fierce tenants of the sugar baracons. Nor would the large 
proportion of the free-coloured population be without its elements 
of danger and discontent. A class which could produce such a poet 
as Placido, and whose general condition is in this island as com- 
fortable and thriving as it is degraded on the mainland, will hardly 
bear with patience the change from a government where, if they are 
oppressed, it is in common with the whites, to a régime in which 
every white will be at liberty to insult or to ill-use them. These 
contingencies might be well worth the consideration of the 
Southerners, even though the annexation could be peaceably 
effected ; but should Spain fight for her colony, it is evident they 
would be greatly aggravated. 

A forcible annexation may be attempted in one of two ways: 
either the Creoles may revolt, and, throwing off the Spanish yoke, 
with or without the aid of filibustering sympathizers, ask for 
admission into the Union; or, the Federal Government may pick 
a quarrel with Spain, and invading the island, drive the Spaniards 
out of it. First, will the Creoles rebel ?—and if they do so, will 
they succeed? All those who merely consider the weakness of 
the Mother Country and the corruptions of her Colonial Govern- 
ment will answer these questions in the affirmative. The loss of 





* “Gan-Eden,” p. 193. 

+ Speaking of one of these tribes, the author of “ Gan-Eden” writes :— The 
Lucumis are not — proud and fierce. They are very intelligent. I have 
seen them entrusted with the care of important departments in the compli 
sugar machinery; and a friend of mine, in Havana, an admirable chess-player, 
was yay Fina at his favourite game by a Lucumi, who had been but four 
years re island, and yet spoke Spanish as well as most of the Creole negroes.” 
—p. 200, 
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her vast territories im the mainland has not taught Spain how to 
rule; will not her last remaining colony have learnt from it how 
to cast her off? There is a poetical justice in the reason why 
the colonists cannot profit by the lesson :—they are slaveholders, 
and therefore dare not free themselves. England endeavours to 
keep her colonies loyal by bribes of constitutions, by presents of 
protection, and even in some cases by gifts or loans of money. 
Spain wrings annually from Cuba a large revenue; her corrupt 
ministers reward an adherent, or quiet a rival, by sending him 
out to rule the Cubans, as though he were a Vice-Czar, enriching 
himself by selling or breaking law, while preserving order by 
destroying all freedom of speech or of the Press; and yet these 
oppressed colonists dare not take advantage of the weakness of 
their oppressors, because, being themselves oppressors, they fear 
an alliance between their masters and their slaves. There are 
now many thousand Spanish troops in the island,* the élite of 
the Spanish army, well-disciplined and well-provided ; a force 
quite sufficient to repel jilibustering forays, if unaided by 
general insurrection, but quite powerless to put down such insur- 
rection, if at all to be compared to what took place either in 
Mexico or South America. Lopez expected a general rising of 
the Creoles, because he was aware of their discontent; but the 
Creoles merely talked about rising, because they knew that their 
slaves would rise with them. The whip of the slaveholder is 
the rod by which the Viceroy of Queen Isabella rules him; 
wherever there is a baracon, Spain has a fort ; she knows where 
her real power rests, and if need be will put down the masters 
by help of the slaves, as ruthlessly as did Austria the Galician 
landlords by means of their serfs. It hardly needs the mulatto 
regiments which are being raised to remind the Cuban patriot, 
that a war of independence may become a servile war, and that 
there has been a revolution in Hayti also, the occasion of 
which was the quarrels among the whites. But if rebellion 
be improbable, what will be the result of invasion? Judging 
from the Mexican war, the Spanish troops would be no match 
for the Americans; though it must be remembered that an island 
is both less accessible to attack and more capable of defence, 
and probably the Spanish army is both better disciplined, and 
more accustomed to war, than was the Mexican. Doubtless, part 
of the islanders would help the invaders, but not all of them ; 
for the blacks, at least, would be loyal. A regular army twenty 
thousand strong, backed by two hundred thousand armed negroes 





* The actual number is difficult to ascertain. Mr. Ballou estimates it at 
nearly 30,000.—p. 100. ‘The author of “Gan-Eden,” writing about the same 
time, at not more than 13,000.—>p. 67. 
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or mulattoes, would not be easy to expel; and the Spaniards, if 
driven out, would at least leave a legacy of immediate uncondi- 
tional emancipation. The Southern,“‘chivalry” may largh at this 
revenge; may say, that having once freed Cuba, they wyll find it 
easy to re-enslave her; but let, them read, the records of the 
Haytian war, how wild Africans, who knew not what a cannon 
was until they saw their fellows fall, yet, rushed recklessly upon 
the gunners, believing that if they died they returned to Africa. 
Depend upon it, if the slaves be thus emancipated en masse, 
it will be beyond the resources of }loodhounds, or ,rifles, or 
revolvers, to enslaye them again. ‘They will die first ; and, even 
to exterminate them will be hard work, The army, which took 
so long a time to hunt down a few thousand Seminoles, may 
succeed in a task similar to that in which forty, thousand of 
Napoleon's best, troops, failed: but will the Negth, supper the 
South in the effort? Will not so costly and disgraceful a,war 
give the free party an, impulse which will either, destroy Slayery 


or dissolve the; Union; and if the Union be dissolved from such | 


a cause, what will become of the ‘domestic institution” ? 

If, then, the Slave States do gain Cuba, they, may very probably 
gain a loss, If they conquer her, they will find her emancipated 
or desolated ; if they purchase her, they will buy a, coloured 
population more insubordinate than any they, have now; and 
even if these dangers do not realize themselyes, an economical 
result, as Mr. Robertson well, explains, may. follow, by, which the 
Abolitionists would after all be the real gainers, _Were Cuba 
once peacefully possessed by enterprising Americans, the culti- 
vation of her soil, and with it the demand for slaves, would be 
greatly increased, while one great source of supply, the African 
slave-trade, would be stopped.* At the same, time, the insular 
population would decrease rather than increase, by reason of the 
disparity of the sexes; the sole resource therefore would. be.the 
slave-breeding States of Virginia, North Carolina, and Maryland; 
and the inducement to them to sell would probably be so great, as 
to drain away their stock, until they became free, States—a far 
greater gain to the North, than Cuba would be. to,the South, 
Meantime, however, the Slave-party still desires. annexation; it 
disregards or despises its dangers, or rather it loses sight of 





* The African Slave-Trade, our readers are of course aware, is against the 
laws of the United States, its abolition having been provided for by the consti- 
tution; and though we have read in Southern newspapers the most cynical 
advocacy of its renewal, we cannot believe that the Free States will,ever con- 
sent to implicate themselves in such a national disgrace, though we doubt 
whether it will be possible to enforce against the general feeling of any of the 
Slave States the Auti-Slave-Trade Laws, which are already not seldom broken 
by individuals, 
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them, in fear of what may happen if it does not annex. Here 
we have the true meaning of Lone-Star Lodges and Ostend 
Conferences. The Americans try to make the Cuban whites 
imitate them ‘in, casting off their allegiance’ to the Mother 
Country, because they fear that Spain will imitate us’ in com- 
pelling emancipation. 

That the Spaniards will adopt ‘an ‘abolition policy from any 
motive except that of the mérest expediency, we certainly do not 
anticipate. © There is great jealousy between the native Spaniards 
and the Creoles, but we believe the African slave-trade with all 
its atrocities has been chiefly carried on by the former ; and cer- 
tainly many of the officials, both high and low, have connived at 
it, spite of laws and ‘treaties, in a most unblushing manner.* 
That ‘modern Catherine de Medicis, Queen ‘Christina, was known 
to be herself'a large slaye-trader, and ‘though her influence may 
be for'a time destroyed, yet the cause of Abolition’ can hardly 
gain’ by thie appointment’ of O’Donnell—notoriously one of 
the most slave-trading of the recent viceroys. ‘The planters of 
the States need not fear infection fram the philanthropy of the 
Spaniards: we will not, however, guarantee them against their 
polidy.' Mr.’ Ballou, ardently ‘sympathizing with the’ Creoles, 
enumerates a long list of their grievances: heavy taxes, exclusion 
ftom’ office, censorship ‘of the’ Press,‘deprivation of’ all ‘political 
tights, absurd and ‘noxious interference with commerce and edu- 
cation ‘+ but it is evident that he considers that no one of these 
grievances is, or Ought to be, so much resented by the Cubans as 
the measures lately taken for the amelioration of the condition of 
the negroes. In May’ of last year, the then Captain-Geéneral, 
Pezuela, issued a proclamation stating: “It is ‘time for the 

lantér to substitute for the rapid but delusive advantages derived 
tom ‘the sale of human flesh, safer profits, more in harmony with 
civilization, religion, and morals ;” and that “ the time had come 
to make ‘the life of the slave sweeter than that of the white man 
who labours under another name in' Europe.” ‘Such’ ‘atrocious 
sentiments “ roused,” says Mr. Ballou, “even the Spaniards,” still 
more the acts which appeared intended to realize them—viz., “The 
order for the registration of slaves introduced into the island in 
violation of the treaty of 1817; the decree freeing” (on paper) “more 
than 15,000 emancipados in the space of a fortnight; that of May 
25th, enrolling and arming negroes and mulattoes. . .. the in- 
stitution of ‘free’ schools ‘for the instruction ‘of the blacks... 





* Mr. Ballou attributes this connivance not merely to individual selfishness, 
but also to an idea, on the part of the Home Government, that it is not advisable 
to stop the a] of the raw material, out of which might be manufactured, 
on Occasion, black recruits.—Very possible. 

+ “ History of Cuba,” p. 129. 
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and finally, the legalization of the intermarriages of blacks and 
whites.”* The raising of mulatto regiments, we observe by recent 
newspapers, has been persevered in: the other decrees, we fear, 
were issued chiefly as threats; and having probably answered 
their purpose as such, have been followed by official statements 


soothing the fears of the slaveholders and asserting the excel- 
lences of Slavery. Nevertheless, enough has been said and done _ 


to make the fears of “an intelligent Creole,’ quoted by Mr. 
Ballou, not unreasonable. After lamenting that “the cause of 
the liberty of nations has always perished in its cradle,” he adds, 
with a consistency truly American, that this will probably be the 
case in his own island, inasmuch as “ an act acvomplished will 
shortly be the abolition of slavery in Cuba; and the tardy inter- 
vention of the United States will only have taken place when its 
brilliant constellation lights up the vast sepulchre which will 
cover the bodies of her sons, sacrificed to the black race as a 
reward for their sympathies with American institutions.”+ It 
was in reply to such cries for intervention as the above, that 
Messrs. Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé, the diplomatists present 
at the Ostend Conference, issued the notorious despatch dated 
the 18th October, 1854, in which they state that, if threat- 
ened by that emancipation which “ would seriously endanger our. 
internal peace, and the existence of our cherished Union,” and, 


supposing Spain not to consent to bargain for the island, — 


“ then, by every law, human and divine, we shall be justified in 
wresting it from Spain, if we have the power.” Revolting as is 
so undisguised a proclamation of a crusade on behalf of slavery, 
still more offensive are the hypocritical attempts of such writers 
as Mr. Ballou to preach it in the name of liberty. He con- 
cludes a volume almost every line of which shows that it is 
the slaveholders of Cuba whom he feels with and fears for, with 


the following outburst:—“ Cuba will be free. The spirit: is” 


abroad among her people. . . . The few who have dared to do 
or die have fallen, and their blood still marks the spot where 
they fell; . 
“But freedom’s battle once begun, ~ 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is always won ;” 
a prophecy true enough, as Cuba, or possibly even its Republican 
neighbours, may prove. 





* “ History of Cuba,” pp. 57-60.—This last’ measure appears especially to 
excite Mr. Ballou’s sy y with the injured whites, sitborgp. in his statistics 


at the end of the work, he dwells on the prevalence of itimaey,: giving 
the proportion of illegitimate births among the coloured people as more than 
66 per cent.—p. 204, 

+ “ History of Cuba,” p. 64 
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Meantime, what are we English to do? Are we to further the 
cause of freedom in the Ballou interpretation of the word, or the 
English ? or are we to stand by and do nothing? We have at 
least the eredit of interference, of being earnest in our desires, 
and not a little active in their realization. France, England, 
‘and Spain, are charged with having formed a “ Holy Alliance” 
.against liberty ; that is—being interpreted out of the American 
language—against slavery. ‘There is supposed to be a secret 
treaty of emancipation ; or, to use the American term, Africani- 
zation. ‘‘Cuba,” writes a resident quoted by Mr. Ballou, “is 
to-day indebted to Russia for being free from this calamity. But 
for the Emperor's obstinacy, there would have been an English 
and French fleet,” to assist in inflicting it. This will explain the 
“States’-man’s” letter to The Times, in which he accounts for, 
and approves of, the sympathy of his fellow-countrymen with 
Russia, because of their jealousy of a “ Crimean Expedition in 
the Western Hemisphere.”* Reasonable enough, doubtless. 
Patriotic Republicans may well desire that the great battle on 
behalf of slavery may be fought by and at the cost of the Czar, 
rather than by the Union. This desire will be but partially ful- 
filled. Already on the prairies of Kansas the conflict has begun : 
the Missouri men are there maintaining with bowie-knives and 
revolvers against the settlers from the North, the right to flog 
_ Regroes and to tar and feather Abolitionists. The struggle will 
indeed hardly be made by the Union; rather in the Union. 
Bitter and violent as must be this struggle, we yet trust that it 
will not result in actual civil war; but however this may be, 
non-intervention is evidently both our duty and our policy. Let 
us not be misunderstood. Any interference on our part as a 
nation on behalf of liberty would do incalculable injury, because 
it would enlist on the side of slavery the patriotism of both North 
and South ; but when we are told that this principle or policy of 
laissez-faire is to bear not only a national but also an individual 
interpretation, we utterly repudiate it. Because it is not the 
business of England to meddle with the internal government of 
other countries, are Englishmen therefore to choke the impulses 
of their indignation or to gag the expression of their sympathies ? 
The expression of English opinion has influence in America ; the 
Sensitiveness of Americans proves this: and how can it be 
otherwise ? seeing that their churches are in communion with 
ours; that their children are taught to read. from our books; 
that our blood flows in their veins. Inasmuch, then, as this 
expression is influential, it may be considered or complained 
against as an intervention; but it is an influence for the exercise 


ee 





* See The Times, May 9, 1855. 
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of which we are responsible, Let us be tolerant, sympathizing, 
humble in the formation, of our opinion ; but, having’ been so, 
let us not be: silent for fear of offence, If in ‘order to secure the 
custom or propitiate ‘the alliance of Americans,’ Englishmen 
submit to be silent spectators’ of the wrongs of the’ #lave, they 
become participators in the sin of slaveholding without’ sharing 
in its temptation, they will deserve to crouch at ‘tlie feet' of the 
great, slaveholder of Europe, and ‘to: lose that ‘commertée ‘whith 
has been the result and reward, not of cringing weakness, but of 
honest strength. | I gar 

If therefore the! gentlemen of Virginia are detected in plots for 
getting a fresh: market for their harman stock, our’ aristocracy 
ought to show them that they shun the companionship’ of slave- 
breeders: if the democrats of New Orleans vaunt' about ‘the 
freedom of Cuba, our liberals ought to tell them’that they mean 
perpetuation of its slavery, and protection of’ their own. ‘Above 
all,,if any one:of! us'be bound to ‘any one of them by any ties 
which enable him to appeal to the conscience of his co-religionist, 
or friend, ov kinsman, itis his conscientious duty to’ tell him what 
is hypocrisy, what is cruelty, what is liberty; but, on ‘thé other 
hand, if we are asked whether it: is the business of our Govern: 
ment to try to prevent’ the acquisition of Cuba’ by the! States, 
because thereby the power of the Slave States as against’ the Ftee 
might be increased, we answer, Certainly not.) For reasons above 
stated, the advantages of this ‘acquisition to the~slave-power is 
doubtful; but of this we have no doubt—that the formation ‘of 
an offensive and defensive alliance between Spain and us, thereby 
making us: responsible for Spanish folly or vindictiveness,—4still! 
more, our declaration that we would not ‘allow the purchase of 
Cuba,—-would be regarded by the propagandists of slavery as thé 
greatest aid which 'we could possibly give them. There is, however, 
one contingency jin which ‘the pro-slavery designs ‘upon Cuba 
might possibly cause collision between the Ameéricans'and our- 
selves. We have alluded-to the charge which is made against us, 
—viz., that'we are conspiring to make Cuba.a‘St: Domingo, in order 
to further the fanatical designs of the philanthropists, by fostering 
a servile war in the States. Our knowledge that Lancashire would 
be) ruined by such. servile war, might, we should think, be our 
defence; but, im reality, all these Africanizing charges are’ based 
upon.this one simple fact, that we are trying to obtain the ‘falfil- 
ment-of-a treaty in consideration of which we have paid Spain 
some ‘hundred thousand pounds in hard cash. Such’slaves as 
have'been captured’on the middle passage by our cruisers, and 
have heen brought before the Mixed Commission Court at 
Havannah, have been by that Court legally freed, and ordered to 
be apprenticed toCubans, who have in reality enslaved them ; 80 
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that there are many thousand emancipados wearing out their 
lives in slavery, for the liberty of every one of whom the honour 
not only of Spain but of England is pledged. After years of 
fruitless representation, our Government has at length succeeded 
in obtaining decrees for the registration of these people, and for 
their ultimate freedom, Whether there is any present prospect of 
these decrees being actually carried out, we cannot tell—we fear not; 
but we know that the mere mention of them has excited the rage 
both\of the Creole owners and of their American sympathizers. 
Of course, the liberation of so many thousands of men not 
differing from the other slaves in character, or in civilization, or 
indeed in any circumstance except in a legal distinction, would 
endanger the existence of slavery in the island ; and therefore we 
should not wonder if the enforcement of these decrees might induce 
such statesmen as Mr. Soulé, should they be in power at Wash- 
ington, to declare that all laws, human and divine, obliged them 
to invade Cuba.* We imagine, however, that there is no one of 
our readers so timid or so selfish as to desire, from fear of such 
result, that we should relax in our efforts. to secure to these 
people the possession of that freedom which we have already 
given them; and certainly every principle of international law 
would oblige us to protect Spain from any consequences which 
might ensue from her fulfilment of.a treaty with ourselves. 

We have dwelt thus long upon what may be ¢alled the slavery 
side of the Cuba question, because we believe that, in the minds 
of many Englishmen, its chief difficulties rest there. There is 
a feeling—vague, it is true, and only half expressed, but very 
general—that it would be disgraceful for England, identified as is 
her policy with opposition to slavery, and after having bought 
the freedom of her own negroes at so large a cost, to allow the 
States to seize Cuba, in order to prevent its emancipation. We 
have therefore attempted to reason out this feeling, and to show 
what ought to be the extent and limit of its expression; but we 
are well aware that there are other grounds upon which it is 
alleged that we ought to guarantee to Spain her last American 
possessions, ‘There is in the West, it is stated, as well as in the 
East, a balance of power which ought to be preserved. We must 
not allow the States to become too strong, or they will annex not 
only Spanish colonies, but English—even perhaps ourselves. We 
will attempt briefly to show why we have not with this chain of 
reasoning, or with this class of fears, the remotest sympathy. 





.* Ina despatch from Mr. Marcy to Mr. Soulé, of the 3rd April, 1854, we find 
him empowered “to enter into a convention, or treaty, for the purchase of 
Cuba,” it being supposed “that the apprentice system, if gone into exten- 
sively and carried out in good faith, will inevitably Africanize the island.”—Seo 
The Times, April 5, 1855. 
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Why not? it may be asked. Why adopt one course of policy in 
Europe, and another in America? And ought we not to guard 
our colonies from the possibility of attack, in like manner as we 
do India? Probably, in no way can we better explain our views 
than by comparing Russia with America. It is not in order to 
prevent Russia from becoming powerful, that we furm alliances 
against her; no efforts of ours could stay her growth in popula- 
tion, or check her progress in wealth. But it is because this 
power threatens to injure us, that we strive to confine it within its 
own borders. Here, however, lies the great difference ; in Russia, 
we have to deal with a government which conquers ; in America, 
with a people which annexes. Let the Czar gain possession of 
Constantinople or of Copenhagen, and, reckless of the interests of 
his old and of his new subjects, careless of every consideration 
except the preservation or aggrandisement of his own power, he 
will make use of the vantage-ground thus obtained, in order to 
further those attacks upon the liberties of other nations by which 
he strives to divert his subjects from discontent at their own 
servitude, Let the “stars and stripes” wave over the heights of 
Mexico, and Vera Cruz would speedily become another New 
Orleans, and millions of fresh customers for our manufactures 
would replace the bands of anarchists who now rob travellers of 
their money and capitalists of their loans. If Russia attacks 
Turkey, it is because she fears the growing civilization of the 
Christians; if she marches into Hungary, it is to protect 
despotism. Everywhere—North, South, and West—in Sweden, 
Circassia, Germany, she weighs down by her brute force the 
spirit of freedom—that spirit which, among other and far more 
precious possessions, includes that individual enterprise upon the 
existence of which, in other countries, depends so much of the 
prosperity of a manufacturing and commercial people like our- 
selves. America, on the other hand, annexes a territory because 
she either has filled it, or wishes to fill it, with men more 
possessed with this spirit of enterprise than were those who were 
there before; with men, therefore, whose interests will be more 
involved with ours,—to whom a war with us would be a great 
injury. Again, the whole system of annexation which America 
has, as it were, invented, is, after all, not so much aggressive as 
attractive. Can any one deny that the inhabitants, or at least 
the white inhabitants, of Texas or New Mexico have gained by 
exchanging incessant civil wars, or a choice between no govern- 
ment and such a dictator as Santa Anna, for a voice in the 
Senate at Washington equal to that of New York or Pennsyl- 
vania? Nor does the new State lose its distinctiveness, we may 
almost say its nationality. The individuality of the States is 
the very life of the Union; and, however weak the new comer, 
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every member of the federal family would, for its own sake, pro- 
tect its independence. If ever this principle of annexation be 
dropped—if this admission to a perfect equality of privileges, and 
to a complete participation in government, be replaced by the 
subjection of conquered territories to the whole federal Union, 
or to one particular State, or even by such subservience to the 
parent Republic as was that of the Ionian colonies to Athens— 
then, indeed, the immense and increasing force of the Union would 
become dangerous to all around it. At present, however, any 
territory of the United States, however acquired, has a right to 
demand admission as a State, upon its population reaching a 
certain number ; and we do not believe that this regulation will 
be broken, for this reason—no territory will be conquered unless 
it be desirable for settlement; and no American settlers will 
locate themselves in it without insisting on the rights of 
Americans. There will be too many of them to be all governors 
of the conquered people, and the conquerors would not them- 
selves bear to be governed from Washington. The acquisition 
of the Sandwich Islands, if it ever take place, will be a severe 
test of this principle; the pride of raee would repel the idea of 
making citizens of the natives, and yet it would be hardly 
possible to make slaves or even serfs of men whose progress in 
civilization is marvellous, who have organized for themselves an 
orderly government, and who have established diplomatic inter- 
course with Europe. The author of the ‘‘ Notes” on these Islands, 
though evidently a thorough American in his caste prejudices, 
meets this difficulty by looking forward to the time when “we 
shall see representatives of Hawaii—probably scions of royalty,” 
(Malays though they must be,) “in the Congress of the United 
States.”* 

The increased extent of the American democracy would not, 
then, be dangerous to England, because the individuals who com- 
pose that democracy know themselves to be our natural allies, 
Nor would it be dangerous to our Colonies. If any one of our 
Colonies be annexed, it will be because the Colonists themselves 
desire it: the Americans will never ruin their trade by a war 
with us, in order to force a hostile people to share in their 
Government. Nor do we see much present probability of such 
voluntary annexation. If Canada should wish to join the Union, 
far from us be the folly of trying to stop her. But Canada will have 
no such wish so long as the slave-question remains unsettled. 
Her wealth is fast increasing ; but she does not aspire to spend 
it in compensation to slave-owners, still less in protection of 
slave-property ; nor will even the part ownership of the slaves in 
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the district of Columbia tempt her to turn her free soil into a 
human hunting-ground. Not only these arguments, but the 
immense interval of space, would keep Australia and New Zealand 
to us or to themselves; and as to the West Indies, loudly as 
Southern editors or orators may swagger about their rescue from 
Queen Victoria, and liberty, a Black State in the Union is not 
more unlikely than that Congress will declare war with England, 
in order that the invasion of Jamaica may be replied to by the 
lending of a black regiment at New Orleans. Again, we do not 
think that any nation, and most especially England, should be 
inaccessible to all ideas of shame. Our aggressions, successful 
as they have been, give us no right to tell America she shall not 
annex ; the lesson which the cost of Kafir conquests teaches us, 
is hardly that it is our place to prevent her from purchasing 
more territory from Mexico; our own efforts to obtain a safe 
transit across the Isthmus of Suez to our Indian possessions, 
ought to induce us to sympathize with, rather than to oppose, 
her corresponding desire to secure the Nicaraguan or Panama 
routes between the Eastern and Western States. Lastly, it little 
becomes a power which has lost no chance and spared no effort to 
grasp the keys of every sea; which commands the Mediterranean 
from Malta and Gibraltar—the Adriatic from Corfu—the Baltic 
from Heligoland—the Arabian Gulf and the Chinese Sea from 
Aden and Hong-Kong; which has resting-places scattered over the 
Indian Ocean, the Atlantic, and the Pacific; which affronts 
Charleston with Bermuda, and blocks up the Gulf of Mexico 
with Jamaica: it little becomes us, we say, to quarrel with the 
desire of our American kinsmen to obtain such positions as 
Cuba and the Sandwich Islands, for the acquisition of which, 
arguments at least as good as those by which our practice has 
been guided, may be alleged. If, then, the Federal Government 
wishes to spend any part of its surplus revenue in the purchase 
of fresh territory, it is not our place to spoil the bargain: it is 
no business of ours to say to Queen Isabella, or to Santa Anna, 
or to Kamehameha IV., that they shall not téuch the dollars of 
the American treasury. Again, if America picks a quarrel with 
one of her weaker neighbours, we may lament over her exhibition 
of an ‘unjust or overbearing spirit, and over the retribution which, 
first’ or last, is sare to follow it; but unless we would set up to 
be the policemen for both hemispheres—a post for which we 
have neither the virtue’ nor the power—we have no excuse for 
interference, because our interests are not in danger. There may 
bé special Gases in which our honour is involved—such, for in- 
stance, ‘as ‘the one which we have alluded to, as possible with 
régard’to' Cuba’; and ‘our relations with the native Government 
‘ of the Sandwich Islands'may very probably make it incumbent 
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upon, us to protect them from forcible appropriation. Failing, 
however, such, exceptional obligations, we ought not to forget 
that) we, at least, have not suffered by the change of Louisiana or 
California, from; French colony or a Mexican wilderness into 
populous communities of thriving customers. Nor do we conceive 
that our alliance with Spain imposes upon us any duty to give 
or, to; promise ,her any support, relying on which she would, 
doubtless, not be long before allowing herself to be engaged in a 
war, the cost.of which we should have, to pay. . Most certainly, 
our former interference to save her from either foreign or domestic 
tyrants, has not been repaid in a manner to induce us, to sacrifice 
our interests. on. her account. 

Doubtless our interests, in common with those of all other 
nations, justify us in lending our ships of war to check any indi- 
vidual and therefore piratical attempts of /ilibusterers upon Cuba 
or elsewhere ; and the endeavour of France and England to per- 
suade the States. to join them in a tri-partite renunciation of any 
designs upon Cuba was a step sound both in policy and in prin- 
ciple ;, but that, endeavour haying failed by the refusal. of the 
Federal Government to accede, it seems to us that our, policy 
should, for the future, be guided by the following principles :-— 

Virst, every influence we possess we should use to induce 
moderation on both sides ;—to counsel the Government at Wash- 
ington, not, to, be exacting in its demands upon Spain, and the 
Court; of Madrid not to be apt to take offence; and to advise the 
latter. to imitate our example in giving liberty to its black colo- 
nists, and at the same time to. cease \to give its white colonists 
by its misrule a just pretext for rebellion. 

Secondly, having given this counsel, let. us interfere no further; 
let us not involve ourselves in quarrels which do not concern us, 
nor help to; cause them. by alliances provoking to the. one party 
and emboldening to the other; while at the same time we must 
not. relax in the enforcement of the fulfilment of our Slave-Tzade 
tweaties, nor shrink from the obligations which would be, imposed 
upon us,should America make such fulfilment a casus belli;with 
Spain, , 

And, applying these. principles to the general question,.we 
repeat: approve of, American annexation wherever it is peacable 
and free;,in, that. case, be neither envious nor jealous, but rejoice 
over it.as over the spread of industry and civilization—as over the 
mcerease of the number of the producers—the accession of force 
to those who are the friends of peace, because they are the con- 
querors of nature : on the other hand, lament over such annexa- 
tion if slavery be its motive or violence its means; deplore its 
Consequences both to the doers and to the. sufferers; . advise 
against it, condemn it; but do not fight against it, except in 
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support of English faith; do not put the patriotism of the 
American people upon the side of its Government, but rather 
appeal from the crimes of the latter to the conscience of the 
former. 

The extent to which this course of conduct has been tried for 
the last few years should encourage us to persevere in it. The 
attitude of the Democrat party, at the time when it elected Pre- 
sident Pierce by a majority in almost every State, was undis- 
guisedly aggressive. ‘The eloquence of Kossuth had excited a 
war fecling; but the shrewdness of Jonathan made him calculate 
how, out of his excitement, he could get power for himself rather 
than help for oppressed Hungarians. Consequently, the Pre- 
sident’s inaugural address, delivered March, 1853, was a fitting 
expression of the feelings of the party to which he owed his place. 
In it, while describing “the acquisition of certain possessions 
not within the United States as eminently important for their 
protection,” he also avows as “fundamental” the principle that 
“‘the rights, security, and repose of this Continent reject the 
idea of interference or colonization on this side of the ocean by 
any foreign power, beyond its present jurisdiction, as utterly 
inadmissible.” In other words, the Executive of the Union 
asserted not only its right to extension, but to a monopoly of 
extension ; the meaning of this address is: ‘‘ We will acquire, no 
matter how ; that is, we will conquer, if we please; you may not 
even colonize.” Considering how many American fellow-coun- 
trymen we have, how enormous are ell our American interests, 
what assertion could have been more insulting to us? The little 
notice which was taken of it, by either our Government or our 
Press, was the most fitting reply. 

Shortly afterwards came the Grey Town bombardment—a trial 
on a small scale of these new principles of foreign policy. A 
hasty naval officer might have made a Tahiti difficulty of this 
affair. As it was, the calm dignity with which Captain Jolly met 
the insults of Captain Hollins, and the moderation of our Govern- 
ment, increased the unpopularity of this act of the President. 
English interference not diverting the attention nor exciting the 
jealousy of the American public, its reprobation and ridicule 
were universal. ‘The witticism of, we believe, the Journal of 
Commerce, that President Pierce, “wishing to fight some one, 
had chosen an opponent of his own size,” expressed a feeling 
which would have been quickly changed, had our Government 
identified itself with the Grey 'Townsmen as it had formerly with 
the King of the Mosquitos. Again, there can be no doubt that 
the Cushing and Marcy Ministry had made up its mind to 
acquire Cuba by fair means or foul; doubtless it formed its 
plans with the hope that political capital might be created not 
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only out of its object, but out of the opposition of France and 
England to its attainment. Hence the insult of despatching 
Mr. Soulé—a notorious filibustering agitator—to the Court of 
Madrid, and hence also his violence and intrigues, and the 
absurd Ostend Conference. Had Spain retaliated these insults, 
or rather had France and England encouraged her to do so, a 
sensitive feeling of nationality would now be propping up this 
foolish and falling Ministry: as it has been, though Louis 
Napoleon, by his arrest of Soulé, did almost succeed in giving it 
such support, American good sense has been allowed a fair 
chance; and the result is, that from their foreign policy, perhaps 
more than from any other reason, the Pierce administration is 
now far more unpopular than it ever was popular, Instead of 
making the Black Warrior affair a casus belli, (possibly the name 
Black Warrior may have been considered too ominous), the 
pugnacious Mr, Soulé has been recalled to make way for the 
peaceable Augustus Cesar Dodge: and meantime his locum 
tenens, Mr. Perry, in “ accepting the arrangements ” proposed by 
the Spanish Cabinet, ‘“ expresses in the name of the President of 
the United States the most friendly sentiments, and the hope 
that the conclusion of the affair will draw closer the relations 
between the two countries.” Possibly the men still in place at 
Washington keep on the watch for any chance which the pride or 
folly of Spain, or her disagreements with her colonists, may give 
them for war ; knowing well that through war alone can they hope 
for a fresh lease of power; but we may in great measure thank the 
moderation on this side of the Atlantic for the fact, that their con- 
stituents are also on the watch to see that they do not make such 
chance, We say, in great measure, because there has been another 
cause in operation, the existence of which in America may well 
excite our envy in England. In our last number, the mode was 
explained by which the Republic makes secret diplomacy impos- 
sible; certain as were the deliberations of the Ostend Conference 
to bring ridicule upon all connected with them, they could not 
be concealed from the Committee of Congress, nor consequently 
from publication. Seeing that our Prime Minister has ventured 
to tell our Parliament that, till negotiations have resulted in 
peace or war, we are not to know their nature or position, it may 
be well to try in another European difficulty, whether the American 
system of publicity might not prevent our Foreign Minister from 
having to confess, that we have “ drifted into war.” At any rate, 
we cannot too strongly insist on the expediency of the mest 
thorough publicity in all our dealings with America, Every 
concealment on our part excites their suspicion, and gives a 
colour to the absurd calumnies and canards of the Anti-English 
agitators. If our Government act unfairly towards America, by 
02 
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all means let us know what it is doing, in order that we may 
repudiate or dismiss it; on the other hand, if its conduct be 
fair and just, let the fairness and justice of the American people 
have the opportunity of a response. 

Tn one respect, such response would be more probable in future 
than it has been of late. Hitherto, our bitterest enemies in the 
States have been the Irish immigrants. The peasant flying 
from starvation takes with him his hatred of the Saxon—the 
inheritance of generations of oppression and neglect; the unsuc- 
cessful rebel tries to revenge himself for his defeat by slanders of 
both the English people and their Government. But there is 
another quality which the Irish have taken with them,—that 
lawlessness, or rather that facility of organization for disorder, 
which in former ages has tempted and enabled us to misgovern 
them, and which even now makes their good government so 
difficult. Their experience of what the Celt is in America, is 
quickly making the Americans sympathize rather with the Saxon, 
and has been the chief incitement to the new political movement 
which is now sweeping throughout the Union. Although our 
object is to discover the foreign policy rather than to discuss the 
internal politics of the Republic, yet this new ‘“ Know Nothing”* 
party is so likely to affect the former, that we must dwell briefly 
on its origin und meaning. 

Few persons will have studied the progress of politics on the 
other side of the Atlantic, without experiencing a difficulty in 
distinguishing the principles of the different parties. At the 
time the Constitution was framed, and while the institutions of 
the Republic were still developing themselves, the two great 
divisions of Whigs and Democrats had a purpose and a use, In 
order to get the States to unite, it was necessary that there should 
be Democrats to vindicate State rights and independence ; in 
order that the Union should be strong, the Whigs or Federalists 
were needed to contend for centralization. Now, however, the 
relation of the whole Republic to the different States is so clearly 
defined and so firmly established, that there is left hardly any 
margin of uncertainty in which to dispute. If the legislature of 
New York be Whig, it asserts its independence as unflinchingly 
as it would, if it were Democrat; and, on the other hand, a 
Democrat majority of Congress would be equally jealous of its 
privileges. ‘There certainly is a yague tendency to Conservatism 
in the one party, and to innovation in the other;—the desire for 
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centralization or for a strong Government tending to the former, 
the ardour for independence to the latter. But for the collision 
of these two principles of Conservatism and Innovation, there is 
but little scope in the States. With a constitution not seventy 
years old, with Universal Suffrage, and with no privileged order, 
there are few institutions to censure, and still fewer changes for 
a Sovereign People to desire: there are the rights of property 
certainly to protect, but then as yet there is hardly any one to 
attack them. The war between those who have and those who 
have not cannot rage in America while the Western prairies 
remain untilled. 

Politicians therefore in America find themselves at fault for 
work. There is not, as with us, on the one hand a power-possess- 
ing class who strive to keep their position, and on the other hand 
a power-seeking class, who seek to share this position with them, 
or to drive them from it. There is little for Government to do, 
and therefore little for the aspirants to Government to aim at, 
except to preserve ordér, and even that the people not seldom 
prefer to do in a somewhat peculiar fashion for themselves. To 
this rule, however, there are two great exceptions: there is a 
foreign policy to conduct, and there is the slavery problem to 
solve. But since the wars with England and France, the States 
have been too powerful to attack; their position, and the wise 
counsels of their founders, have alike preserved them from 
European entanglement; and therefore until recently, when the 
aggressive desires which we are now considering began to der 
velope themselves, to conduct their diplomacy has been no hard 
task. Not so the slave question; to answer that is hard enough, 
—so hard, that, with the exception of the slaveholders who deny 
the right to ask it, almost every one conspires to shirk it, and to 
vote the few Abolitionists who persist in raising it, a nuisance. 
While, however, the objects of politicians are thus limited, not so 
is their number. The political faculty, like all other faculties, 
hungers after exercise; but while the hunger is great and preva- 
lent, the substantial food is scanty or forbidden. Hence all 
manner of garbage is eagerly sought for, or, in other words, parties 
cease to be the embodiment of principles, and become schemes 
for the attainment of personal or sectional objects. Hence the 
degeneration of the American statesmen, and the abdication by 
their best citizens—a fact so evident and lamentable,—of the 
duties of citizenship. ‘The one task which the wise ought to 
undertake is tabooed from them by their fears or prejudices, 
Other subjects they will not touch, because they are too trivial to 
be worth the sacrifice of associating or conflicting with the 
crowd, 

Thus the two great parties become shattered into an endless 
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number of sects, the slang names of which evidence the little 
importance of their professed purpose. Their real object, how- 
ever, is to them important enough, though worse than worthless 
to the Commonwealth,—viz., the attainment by a clique of the 
power and emoluments of office. It would puzzle any one to learn 
how the efforts of Hardshells or Softshells, Hunkers or Barn- 
burners or Locofocos, can accomplish anything except the inaugu- 
ration of some Pierce as President, with his Tail as office-holders. 

The scandal and inconvenience of a change, at the accession 
of a new President, of all the administrations of the Republic, 
from the secretary of foreign affairs or the minister in London, 
to the lowest clerk in the village post-office, must continue so 
long as office remains the object of politics, and therefore 
patronage the means of power. But if the objects aimed at be 
low, so also will be the means of obtaining them: and slander, 
drunkenness, and demagogism are the fit and necessary instru- 
ments of those who seek power for its own sake—not for their 
country’s good. No wonder that many of the best men in the Union, 
of the sensitive and of the sober-minded, shrink from such conta- 
mination. Not so the immigrants. To the German, flying from 
despotism and the deprivation of all political rights, the exercise 
of these rights is in itself a pleasure and a temptation, irrespective 
of results; and to the Irish man itis still more delightful to find scope 
for the faculties which have been trained by Ribbon conspiracies 
and Repeal agitations. Utterly inexperienced in the performance 
of the duties of citizens, or taught to transgress them, the German 
or the Irish voters must, at the best, be at the disposal of the most 
skilful flatterers: worse, however, than this,—not only are they 
careless of the interests of the Commonwealth, and therefore 
accessible to any intrigue, but they very speedily acquire special 
aims of their own, and therefore force the intriguers to bid for 
their support. ‘Thus the German farmers in Western Pennsyl- 
Vania have entailed the disgrace and loss of repudiation upon 
the merchants of Philadelphia; and the system of Common 
School Education, the keystone of the social fabric, has been 
endangered by the plots which, by mancwuvring the Irish voters, 
the Roman-catholics have been able to frame. 

The greatest advantage however of a Democracy is, that when 
an evil becomes evident to popular opinion, it tends to bring 
about its own cure. The decision of some important and sharply- 
contested elections, by means of foreign votes, has alarmed the 
native-born citizens; and the Celts who crossed the Atlantic 
because they could not get Ireland for the Irish, find their ears 
deafened with the cry of “America for the Americans.” The 
vaunts by the Catholics of their progress, the exercise of priestly 
power, so repugnant to republican usages ; such, for instance, as 
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Cardinal Bellini forcing school children to kneel before him,* 
—and the exceptional glut of the labour market this year in the 
seaboard cities, consequent on the commercial depression, have 
all given food to the new agitation. 

We know not to which of the leaders of this agitation the idea 
of a secret society suggested itself. Perhaps it was borrowed 
from the Jesuitism against which it contends; and there may be 
some pretext for it in the excuse alleged by the “ Know Nothing” 
Lodges in their manifesto,+ that without secrecy in its early for- 
mation no young independent party, with independent objects, 
can survive the attacks and allurements of the old parties with 
their selfish objects. Nevertheless, we believe that there is some- 
thing in the nature of a Democracy which gives an especial attrac- 
tion to secret societies. There is in them an appearance of exclu- 
siveness, an imitation of an aristocracy, which is alluring. However 
this may be, the success of this movement, though now apparently 
on the wane, has been wonderful. When Mr. Robertson was in 
America, little more than a year ago, the ‘ Know Nothings” were 
only just heard of; their Lodges now profess to number many 
hundreds of thousands of voters; through every State they are 
contesting and, until lately in Virginia, generally carrying the 
elections, whether for Congress, State Legislatures, or Governor- 
ships ; and if they can agree upon a candidate for the Presidency, 
there is a strong probability that they may secure his election. 
So speedy and overpowering: a success would have been impos- 
sible without some real principle were involved; and, indeed, 
there is a principle asserted by this new party, than which 
none can be more important,—viz., the principle of Nationality. 
The Americans are still so English, that as Englishmen we 
cannot but rejoice over this assertion of American feeling ; and 
as Protestants, it is pleasant for us to mark a manifestation of 
Protestantism. Nevertheless, there are two evils incident to the 
movement, to which we cannot but allude. The secrecy in its 
organization may have been expedient in the formation of the 
society, and it may be congenial to the character of the people; 
but surely it is repugnant to the idea of a Republic, where every 
citizen ought to be responsible to his fellows for the fulfilment 
of his citizenship. Nor can we believe that the despotic govern- 
ment to which every secret society must be submitted, and which 
we understand is in this case most stringent, will long be sub-’ 
mitted to by men so unused to dictation. Already we see symp- 
toms of growing insubordination; the Lodge members will not 
always vote as they are ordered; and the sympathy of those 
outside supports them against the threats and opprobrium of their 
fellow-members. 


sy 
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The secrecy, however, may be got rid of; not so, we fear, the 
religious intolerance which seems to be inseparable from the 
principles of the movement. In the manifesto above alluded to, this 
intolerance is indeed denied ; nevertheless, there is abundant 
proof of its actual, not to say virulent, activity. By the second 
article of the Constitution of the Order, each member “ must be a 
Protestant, born of Protestant parents, reared under Protestant 
influence,” and if united to a Roman-catholic wife, “ he is not 
eligible to any office.” The third Article defines “the object of 
this organization” to be, “to resist the insidious policy of the 
Church of Rome, and other Foreign influence, against the institu- 
tion of our country, by placing in all Offices in the gift of the 
People, or by appointment, none but Native Born Protestant 
citizens.”* The oaths are most solemn, every “ Know Nothing” 
binds himself, therefore, to exclude a large number of his fellow- 
citizens from all share in the administration :—the exclusion from 
all share in the government, that is, the deprivation of the fran- 
chise, will be a natural consequence. It would be well, however, 
if political disabilities were all that were aimed at. We have by 
us many members of the “Know Nothing, or American Crusader,” 
a Boston paper, which professes to be the most influential organ 
of the Order, and which boasts of its 400,000 readers. We defy 
Ireland to produce such a paper; it is the most rabid Orangeism 
served up with American slang ; and even “ The Tablet” is not more 
intolerant, while it is far less vulgar. It is full of exhortations 
to exclude all Catholics from companionship, and all Irish from 
employment; and this farrago of fanaticism and selfishness is 
made attractive by tales describing the abominations of celibacy, 
with a pruriency which can only be equalled in England by 
Reynolds’ “ Mysteries of the Court.” The effect of this teaching is 
evident enough in the style and temper of the correspondence 
which is inserted both in prose and verse. It is most sad to see 
America thus entering upon that course of polemical conflict 
which has been the curse of Ireland and England also. Our 
experience, instead of being a warning, appears to excite them to 
emulation, and the result will be the same: the cause of Ro- 
manism will be aided, not injured. Believing, as we do most 
firmly, that from the influence of the Romish Church there 
follows, and always must follow social degradation and national 
subservience, we mourn over this spirit of persecution, not only 
because it is an imitation, but because it will be an aggravation 
of Romanism. 

The fear of priestly power in the States, though, perhaps not 
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unnatural, is unreasonable. The Roman Catholics are indeed 
absolutely increasing, because of the foreign immigrations ; but 
they are relatively diminishing by the conversion of many of the 
immigrants. The Irish as they improve in circumstances noto- 
riously cease, either themselves or their children, to be Catholics. 
Archbishop MacHale preaches in Connaught against the 
exodus, because of what he calls its irreligious effect; and, ac- 
cording to the statistics of Mr. Mullen, an American priest, the 
number of Roman Catholics in the States is hardly two millions, 
instead of being, as by natural increase it should have been, about 
four millions.* The faith which “Protestant ascendency” and 
territorial tyranny had wound round the Celtic heart, becomes 
loosened by the possession of republican equality: let the Pro- 
testants of America enact the penal laws of Ireland, or exhibit its 
Orangeism, and they will quickly restore to the priests their 
influence. Persecution is a game by which Romanism is sure to 
gain. 

Returning, however, to our subject,—viz., the Foreign Policy 
of the Republic, the influence upon it of this new agitation seems 
to us likely to be beneficial. Both the two great principles of the 
“ Know Nothings,” or, as they call themselves, the American party, 
are antagonistic to annexation, or rather, to such annexation as 
has lately been in agitation. Their feeling of nationality, includ- 
ing as it does a pride of race, indisposes them to admit Mexicans 
or Spaniards, or Indians, as fellow-citizens: their Protestantism 
makes them averse to form States out of Cuba or Mexico, the 
representation of which in Congress would probably be Romanist. 
Moreover, both the assertion of nationality, and the destruction 
of the old factious parties and personal coteries, is an advantage. 
It is easier to deal with a nation than with a clique; doubtless it 
is the more necessary for us to treat the former with due respect 
and consideration,—above all, with straightforward openness. 
But if we do so, we have a right to expect that it will show 
respect to itself. Mr. Soulé’s French birth would of course place 
him under the ban of the Order; but even had he been a native 
American, we should have been surprised if a “ Know Nothing” 
President had given him an office, and we shall also be surprised 
if a“ Know Nothing” Administration does not keep down the /ili- 
busterers with a much stronger hand than does the present one, 
The mission of this party, however, will be speedily accomplished ; 
both the foreign and the popish elements of the population will 


* Everest’s “ Journey,” p. 35. By the last Census (1850), the “Church 
accommodation” for Roman-catholics 18 only for 675,721—not one-sixth of the 
‘ccommodation for the Methodists, nor one-twenticth of that for all the sects 
combined,See De Bow’s “Census,” p. 137. 
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be restrained within their legitimate limits, and all attempts to go 
further will be resisted by the sound sense and good feeling of the 
country. As soon as it has done its work, like the parties it re- 
places, it will become a mere name; and its sole difference from 
them will be, that if its secrecy lasts, it will become a still greater 
nuisance. Again, there will remain in reality only two political 
parties in the Republic, the Free Party and the Slave Power. 
This subject of American slavery is so sorrowful and wearisome, 
the Americans are so sensitive at its mere mention by an English- 
man, that we had hoped to avoid its discussion in this paper; but 
it is impossible: it recurs at every step of every argument, it 
enters into the consideration of every contingency. The foreign 
policy of every nation is after all dependent on its internal policy, 
and with every act of the Republic, slavery is involved. How 
can it be otherwise? More thun three million of native Americans 
are held as slaves; that is, are treated as though they were brutes, 
by three hundred and fifty thousand of their fellow-countrymen.* 
These slaves are increasing with fearful rapidity ; in thirty years, 
at the rate of increase for the last ten years, there will be above 
six million of them. The progress of civilization and the conscience 
of mankind are against the slaveholders, and they know it, and 
therefore they are desperate. Here at least is a party which has 
an object,—viz., the preservation of the privileges and of the pro- 
perty of its members. Hence that energy of purpose and con- 
stancy of action which make up for the badness of their cause 
and the fewness of their numbers. ‘These three hundred and fifty 
thousand slaveholders have far more voice in the government of 
the twenty-three or twenty-six million inhabitants of the United 
States, than have the landed aristocracy in that of England. In 
the South, though even there but a small minority, they secure 
almost all the other whites, by holding out to each one of them 
the chance of possessing liuman property, and by ensuring to 
them the luxury of oppressing a black man, even if too poor 
to own him. By appealing to the caste-feeling, they enlist the 
prejudices, and by pi work which they set their slaves to do, 
they involve the interests, of both North and South on their side; 
and by the compactness of their party-organization and the 
singleness of their object, they hold the balance between, and 
therefore the rule over, every other party in the Union. Every 
year, however, this predominance is becoming more difficult to 
preserve. The public opinion of the world is having its influence 





_ * According to the last Census (1850), the exact number of the slaveholders 
is 347,525, one-fifth of whom own each a single slave, nearly one-half less than 
five slaves, and less than eighty thousand more than fifty slaves.—See De Bow’s 
“Census,” p. 95. 
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upon the North if not upon the South; the slaves themselves, in 
spite of every effort.to keep them back, are becoming more 
enlightened, and therefore more difficult to keep down; even the 
difference in race and colour—the great bulwark of slavery,—is 
gradually breaking down: already the two races are amalgama- 
ting; in 1850 there were above four hundred thousand mulattoes* 
in the Union, and the ratio of their increase must of course 
become every year relatively greater. Hardly a week elapses 
without proof given in Southern papers of the increasing number 
of “‘white slaves ;” and those who watch the cases of the fugitives, 
will find how difficult it is for the whites to keep as slaves their 
own children. Still, as the doom of the system draws near, the 
efforts of its advocates to maintain and even to extend it become 
more desperate. For a time, this desperation may appear to 
ucceed, but every effort increases the power of their opponents. 

he Fugitive Slave Law made many Abolitionists ; the Nebraska 
\ct many more; the Missouri invasion of Kansas, even if it suc- 
eeds in adding one to the Slave States, will thereby inflict far 
greater loss on the Slave-power in the Free States. The South 
at first greedily seized hold of this “‘ Know Nothing” agitation, in 
the hope that it might divert the North from the advocacy of 
freedom. Spite, however, of the efforts of many of its leaders 
to shirk or postpone the Slavery question, already the American 
party is divided upon it. In the South, they are of course pro- 
slavery men; in the North, the “ Know Nothing” lodges of New 
Hampshire,—Pierce’s own State,—have lately recorded their unani- 
mous disapproval of the Nebraska Act; and Wilson, the “ Know 
Nothing” senator of Massachusett’s, has declared, in his place in 
the Capitol, what slavery has to expect from the North, with a 
confidence of power which cowed into civility even the hot- 
headed Southerners.t The North is freeing itself, and the South 
knows it. ‘lhe foreign policy of the South therefore is to indem- 
nify the Slave-power against the loss of Northern support; to this 
object alone does the South confine itself, and every year will the 

* See De Bow’s “Census,” p. 83. Of these mulattoes about 250,000 are 
slaves. In the same statistics we find that one-fourth of the slaves are of 
mixed blood in the district of Columbia, for the institutions of which, inasmuch 
as it is governed by Federal Congress, the Free States are responsible. We com- 
mend this fact to the notice of Mr. Baxter, who states (p. 173 of his work) 
that “slavery was abolished some time ago in this district.” Seeing that the 
emancipation of these Federal Slaves is notoriously one of the chief aims of the 
Abolitionists, the ignorance evinced by this mistake makes Mr. Baxter’s eriti- 
cisms of their conduct of very little value. 

+ By the last intelligence from the States, we find that the Massachusetts 
Legislature, elected under “ Know Nothing” influence, has passed an act nul- 
lifying the Fugitive Slave Law. The defeat of the “Know othings” in Vir- 
ginia is an evidence of the not unnatural Southern suspicion of the Order. 
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foreign policy of the North be more and more restricted to a 
counter-action of these efforts of the South. Amid, however, all 
the fearful uncertainties of this question, of one fact we have 
little doubt. ‘There can be no interference by America in Euro- 
pean affairs until the slavery problem be solved; even if the Slave- 
party, had the will to fight for European freedom, which it has not, 
however Joud its professions, neither the Slave nor the Free 
Party have the power. All the energies of both will be absorbed 
in their mutual conflict, and all the strength of the Commonwealth 
will be needed to prevent this conflict from causing its disruption. 
There may be, there will be, an alliance between the Governments 
of Great Britain and of the United States ; our mutual interests , 
and relationship will prevent a rupture; but there will be no 
entente cordiale. How can there be while America has a 
Russia within her borders ? Let that American Russia be freed, 
and then we shall indeed have an “ Anglo-American Alliance,” 
more powerful and beneficial than Kossuth has ever dreamt of ; 
then may we trust that the sympathy in action and in feeling 
of the two members of the Anglo-Saxon family, possessing as 
they will so large a portion of the earth, will be but a prelude 
to the meeting of the nations 


“Tn the Parliament of man, the Federation of the World.” 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


R. PHILIPPSOHN’S work on the “ Development of the Religious 
Idea,” ! is addressed to philosophic readers, but we will hope 
that it may fall in the way of some of those who, as their phrase is, 
take a deep interest in the Jew, and may convince them, that Jews 
also have serious thoughts and convictions and aspirations, and can 
give consistent expression to their views; that they, too, have faith in 
a mission, and that one issue of their mission they expect to be, the 
stripping Christianity of those doctrines, which the majority of its 
professors at present esteem essential to it. 

The author of these Lectures is well-known abroad as the able 
editor of the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, and his work, in 
every sense, is entitled to a respectful attention from the theologian 
of any creed. 

According to Dr. Philippsohn, the Religious or Divine Idea, has its 
origin in Judaism; the Human Idea is characteristic of Heathenism. 
The antagonism between these two arises thus: the former is derived 
from or communicated by God, and is therefore of an unity, because 
He is One; the latter is acquired by man egotistically, and is derived 
from the impressions made on him by that which is without him ; it 
is consequently, by its very origin, a conception of diversity. This 
was the form of the heathen polytheism. Man is capable, indeed, of 
combining the results of an extended observation of that which is 
external to himself, and of inferring an unity in the Great Cause or 
Universal Power; but this differs from the true Religious Jdea, in 
that it conceives of the Great Cause as inherent in and co-extensive 
with the mundane phenomena. This is Pantheism and Modern 
Heathenism ; it is a distinct form of Heathenism, because it is mono- 
theistic, and not polytheistic; but it is heathenism, because, being 
wholly derived from mundane observation, it cannot conceive of God 
as an Author of the world external to it. 

In man also there is an unity, although he consists of two elements : 
of a corporeal part, whereby he is connected with the material uni- 
verse; and of a spiritual part, wherein he partakes of the*image of 
God. He is capable of sin, but not essentially corrupt; and it is his 
work to effect a full moral unity between himself and his Maker: “ Be 
ye holy, for I am holy.” This work is wrought out by self-restraint, 
and by love to his neighbour ; and as he necessarily lives in society, 
the Divine Idea thus passes into the social life. 


1 “The Development of the Religious Idea in Judaism, Christianity, and Mo- 
hammedanism, considered in Twelve Lectures on the History and Purport of 
Judaism, delivered in Magdeburg in 1847." By Dr, Ludwig Philippsohn. Trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes, by Anna Maria Goldsmid. London: Long- 


mans, 1855, 
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The office, therefore, of Judaism in the world is to penetrate it with 
the Divine Idea animating the social life; and in the course of this its 
function, it passes through distinct historical phases, and comes into 
relation with organisms more or less alien to itself. The three phases 
historically of Judaism are, Mosaism, Prophetism, and Talmudism, 
The special task of Mosaism was to expel the Heathen Idea from the 
chosen people, to set up the Divine Idea with its accompanying social 
morality ; a religion in the life—not a religion individual, abstract, 
oceasional, or tied to the future, but social, concrete, constant, and 
belonging to the now and the here, The function of Prophetism was 
to show the possible dissemination of the Divine Idea to all nations, 
and to declare that Israel was to be the appointed instrument of this 
dissemination, Israel, moreover, is to accomplish this end by his own 
suffering, as in depicted in the well-known 53rd chapter of Isaiah, and 
aa has been exemplified in the persecutions to which the people have 
been exposed from age to age, for fidelity to their deposit. ‘Talmudism, 
which arose about 100 years before the Christian era, has provided in 
its traditional exegesis and ceremonial, a shelter to the Divine Idea in 
the breast of the people, who were now to be severed from their own 
land, and thrown into immediate contact and conflict with Heathenism: 
as many of the observances of the Law ceased to be possible when 
Israel suffered dispersion, Talmudism was to effect an artificial isola- 
tion in the midst of the nations, as Mosaism had a real isolation in 
the land of Canaan. 

But Christianity and Mohammedanism issue forth from Judaism; 
we may confine our attention to the former: it is the means whereby 
the Divine Idea, so providentially nurtured in Judaism, is enabled to 
pass out into the world at large. Now it cannot do this, without that 
Idea suffering, for a period, by its contact with the Human or 
Heathen Idea, exemplified particularly in the Christian Doctrine of 
the Trinity; and inasmuch as Christianity derives its sanctions from 
the expectation of a future life prominently put forward, it is not so 
well fitted as Judaism to be a religion for the guidance of man in 
society upon earth. Nevertheless, when the Divine Idea shall thus have 
been taken up into the world, Christianity will learn to strip itself of 
its peculiarities and of the Heathenism which obscures it, and Judaism 
will at the same time be enabled to divest itself of some of its specific 
forms, and of the traditions of Talmudism, so as to be capable of asso- 
ciating the whole human family in an union with itself. For the final 
question is :— 


“In what measure will the Religious Idea manifest itself to mankind in its 
completeness, in its entire integrity? The Religious Idea arose in Mosaism on 
a Jewish-national basis, in Talmudism ona J. ewish-individual basis, on a heathen 
basis in Christianity and Mohammedanism ; prophetism even, in proclaiming the 
Religious Idea to he destined one day to become the common ar of all 

oO 


mankind, did not abandon the national ground. Under no one of these specific 
aspects can the Religious Idea belong to the universality of the human race. 
Yet has it been evident that Judaism, throughout all its phases, has preserved 
the Religious Idea intact ; and in Judaism should we seek it in the uniformity 
which it will one day assume as the possession of all mankind.”—pp. 254, 255. 
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The actual relation in which nations and churches will then stand 
to the Jewish church and polity is, necessarily, perhaps, left by the 
author in obscurity, but he introduces Judaism as saying,— 


“The other religions that were born of me, that have modified my purport, 
must freely develop themselves, must resolve these their own modifications, 
and must, by an individual process of self-enlargement, reach the final goon of 
that free development—the Religious Idea, Then will my special form become 
superfluous, then can I divest myself of my garb, for then will the whole of 
man be united in the knowledge and acknowledgment of the One only, super- 
mundane, holy God, whose work the universe is, who gave unto man a soul 
created in his own image; who therefore stands in direct relation to man, as 
Providence, Judge, Pardoner, Revealer; who will consecrate man unto himself 
in love and moral consciousness, by means of a human society founded on the 
eternal principles of equality of right, all possible equality of possession and 


OF 


personal freedom,”’—=p, 257, 


Fow of ua, perhaps, expected to witness the actual addition of a new 
Dogma to the Creed of the Church of Rome; for though that Chureh 
has for some time ceased to be to the Englishman that which it was 
to Englishmen in the infancy of this generation, a thing distant and 
semi-mythical, like a history of bygone ages, we continued to look 
upon its system of doctrine as stereotyped for ever by the Council of 
Trent. The declaration, therefore, of the 8th December, 1854, may 
well excite some interest; even among those who do not see any 
standing ground on which the controversy raised by it can be decided, 
and who look upon references to Scriptural figures in a literal sense, to 
garbled extracts from controversial or mystical writings of fathers, to 
wordy hypotheses quasi-metaphysical, showing the possibility or im- 
possibility of such a lusus nature or lusus gratie, as so much vain 
sparring in the air. For, certainly nothing solemnly done by the 
Church of Rome will be without its effects, thoughthey may not be pre- 
cisely those which have been contemplated. This act is an evidence of 
vitality somewhere, either in the general mind of that Church, or more 
probably in the centre of the Popedom, or, more probably still, in that 
power behind the chair of St. Peter which is greater than the Suc- 
cessor of St. Peter himself. If the dogma were considered in itself 
only, it might rather be evidence of the dying-out of that faith, of 
which this is the last and most feeble off-shoot. Or, if the shabby and 
surreptitious manner were regarded in which the quasi-assent of certain 
bishops was obtained, and the declaration carried through, void of all 
dignity, and contrary to all precedent, as is so well described in the 
interesting narrative of the Abbé Laborde ;* it would ill bear com- 
parison with those mighty struggles, agitating all intellects and 
all interests, courts, churches, universities, cloisters, down to the very 
mobs—whereby new clauses were of old added to the Christian creed. 
Or if the mere thing done be considered, it would seem contrary to 
ecclesiastical example and Catholic principle. For it has been the 





2 «Relation et Mémoire des Opposants au nouveau Dogma de 1l’Immaculée 
Conception et & la Bulle Jneffabilis.” Par M. l’'Abbé Laborde (de Lectoure). 
aris, 1855, 
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stock form of defence in the “ orthodox” Church, when twitted with 
the unnecessary multiplication of the credenda, that it has always 
acted in that matter upon the defensive. It has been held to be the 
policy, as wise as charitable, not to add limitations to terms of com- 
munion, or additional articles and definitions to the creed, unless under 
some polemical necessity. Thus, in the Western Church, the asser- 
tion of the Augustinian doctrine of grace was provoked by the teaching 
of Pelagius and Celestius, and of transubstantiation in the Lateran, 
Florentine, and Tridentine Councils, by questions within the Church 
concerning the mode of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist: likewise 
the Roman definition of justification and of faith was antagonistic to 
the preaching of Luther, and later still, the condemnations of Jan- 
senius in 1653, and of Quesnel in 1708 and 1713, were occasioned by 
the heresy or tendency to heresy discovered in their writings. Now 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary had hitherto been an 
open question in the Roman Church. Had any teaching arisen in that 
Church expressly negativing the doctrine, it might have been in accor- 
dance with sufficient precedent dogmatically to affirm it. But such 
was not the case, and the present declaration is a volunteer addition to 
the Roman doctrine, neither the result of a growth of opinion, nor a 
necessary re-action against opinion : and besides, it is the act, rather of 
the Court of Rome, than of the Church. 

But however irregular, compared with former precedents, the 
manner of promulgating this new doctrine in the Church of Rome, 
there appears in it some opening of free action, some promise of a 
variation from Tridentine decrees, when the circumstances of the 
Church and the world shall require the truth to be presented under 
some new phases. A Pio Nono will not always sit in the Papal 
chair ; and the liberty which he and his advisers have initiated, of pro- 
mulgating articles of faith, without the decision of a general council, 
may be exercised by others, for very different ends, and in a very 
different direction. Secondly, it is not possible, but that in some minds, 
both within and without the Roman communion, the questionconcerning 
the exemption of the Virgin from Original Sin, must open an inquiry 
as to the doctrine of Original Sin itself; that some will, in consequence, 
be led to throw away the fiction of inherited guilt, transmitted by the 
natural engendering from Adam, and the atrocity of teaching, in any 
other than a metaphorical sense, that in every one born into the world 
it “deserves God’s wrath and damnation,’—though no doubt, “ that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh,” and subject to all the ills that fiesh 
is heir to, as like must spring from like, 

“nee imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquile columbam,” 


Developments, such as that we are noticing, are like sacred paint- 
ings of Raphael and Vandyke—they seem to represent events ; in 
reality, they put before us emblems—emblems shadowing out truths, 
not facts challenging an historical belief: and as Eve, with her sup- 

osed historical sin, has been the type bv contrast of the historical 


irgin free from all taint, so shall the emblematic Virgin, source and 
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fountain in her sinless womanhood of all human good, imply an 
emblematic Eve, her opposite, as the source, in woman’s weakness, of 
all human ill; e¢ sie reliqua. 

A volume, entitled “ Rational Godliness,”* by the Rev. Rowland 
Williams, of King’s College, Cambridge, is a production very striking 
and significant, and it contains, apart from its learning and theology, 
some of the noblest sentiments expressed in the raciest English, which 
it has for a long while been our fortune to meet with. Mr. Williams 
is evidently a person of the warmest feelings of attachment to his 
College, his University, his Church, his present charge ; but he sees 
much farther than many of his brethren, and he has a courage and a 
power of expressing what he sees, which are the endowment of only a 
few. The Sermons to which we particularly invite attention are the 
19th, preached before the University of Cambridge towards the close 
of last year, on the text, 2 Pet. i. 21, Holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, and the 24th, entitled Zhe Spirit and 
the Letter, or the Truth and the Book, preached in King’s College 
Chapel, in the same University, on the 25th March of the present 
year. - We are reminded, that Holy Scripture, so justly regarded with 
veneration, has behind it something deeper and holier still; that there 
“was a time when the Bible was not, and we must not think that it 
was necessary to salvation ;’’ that as nations and churches represent, 
throughout fleeting generations, the everlasting providence and Spirit 
of God, so it is probable they will strive to prevent their best thoughts 
from being swept into forgetfulness ; and they will, by writing, give a 
permanent shape to their record of things temporal, and to their per- 
ception of things divine ; and then, 


“Every writing, divinely animated, will be useful; yet they may, or rather 
they must, be cast in the mould of the generation in which they were written ; 
their words, if they are true words, "pe the customs of their country, 
the conceptions of their times, the feelings or aspirations of their writers; and 
the measure of knowledge or of faith, to which every one in his degree had 
attained ;”’—p. 291. 


and this, whether it be the result of a special, or, “ on the more rea- 
sonable view, of a general Providence,’’ for, 


“it may be that the Lord writes the Bible, on the same principle that the 
Lord builds the city ; or that He teaches the Psalmist to sing, in the same sense 
as He teaches his fingers to fight; thus that the composition of Scripture is attri- 
buted to the Almighty, just as sowing and threshing are said to ie taught by 
Him ; for every part oP nat by man comes from the divine Disposer of the 
scene.” —p, 292. 

The Church-of-England-man indeed seems to be so hampered with 
creeds, formularies, and articles, that free inquiry is altogether 
forbidden him, and Mr. Williams deserves, accordingly, the higher 
praise for grappling with this apparent difficulty. We say apparent, 





* «Rational Godliness, after the Mind of Christ and the Written Voices of his 
Church.” By Rowland Williams, B.D., Fellow and formerly Tutor of King’s 
College, Cambtidge, and Professor of Hebrew at Lampeter. London; Bell and 
Daldy, 1855. 


[Vol. LXIV, No. CXXV.]—New Srnriss, Vol. VIII. No. I. Pr 
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for—grasp the nettle and it will not sting. No member of the Church 
of England is bound to any theory of inspiration. His formularies are 
received by him, because provable from Scripture—and therefore, in 
the sense in which they can be proved from it. The key to the creeds, 
articles, and liturgy is the Scriptwre—and the key to the Scripture is 
the understanding of each age to which it is submitted. 

It would lead us too far to follow this subject, even into its more 
obvious ramifications ; but we may observe how very fruitful is the 
critical liberty, which is in fact left, even to her ministers, inthe Church | 
of England itself. The Books of Holy Writ are enumerated in the 
sixth article as books to be received, and canonical; that is, to be 
appealed to in matters of faith and practice; but the dates of the 
Books and the authorship of the several Books is not of faith. A 
biblical critic is not precluded in the Church from coming to the con- 
clusion that the first three Gospels originated in a way something 
analogous to the Homeric rhapsodies, or that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is not St. Paul’s, or that the Book, so called, of Daniel was 
written several hundred years later than the date usually assigned to 
it. It will be seen if, in this latter instance, the Book of Daniel be 
rightly thrown by the Jews into the Hagiographa, that the “ argu- 
ment from prophecy” loses its main support, and the “ Messianic 
idea ’’ becomes a development not much anterior to the time of Christ 
himself. The book, nevertheless, might be inspired ; for a pure inten- 
tion and a faithful representation of a good man’s condition relatively 
to divine truths, as he conceives of them, is of the movement of the 
spirit of God. Nevertheless, this characteristic is not confined to the 
books which are bound up in the fascis called the Bible, and so Mr. 
Williams says :— 

“ Most persons, if they reflected, would acknowledge that Thomas-i-Kempis 
and Leighton are more wholesome reading ‘than the Song of Solomon. But 
why should they not be so? If Christ has improved the world, and his Church 
is ies than the ancient Jerusalem, the indwelling Spirit, being better, must 
speak better words, These things are so evident, that they would never be 
denied but for the assumption of inspiration’s meaning dictation, and the fear 
of supposed evil consequences, But the regard of a good churchman for his 
Prayer-book, ov of a Wesleyan for his Hymun-book, is what we ought to have 
for our Bible, and would best secure the true interests of religion,”—=pp, 308, 
800, note, y 

There are honest, sensible, and serious-minded worda, Let ua hear 
what this keen critic and true-hearted scholar thinks of the spirit of 
inquiry which is abroad, and how it should be dealt with :— 

“One thing, however, is clear, and that I desire to say very seriously : the 
"ah of inquiry is most likely to go hand in hand with reverence, if no other 


8 
cheeks be imposed upon it than such as come of conscience and truth.”—p. 
402. 


But, on the other hand,— 


“Tf those who have leisure, learning, and authority, encourage persons less 
informed, not merely in entertaining as opinions, but in asserting as founda- 
tions of the faith, things which scholars are ashamed to say, there must come 
a crash of things perishable, in which, also, things worth preserving may sulfer 
shipwreck.”—p. 403. 
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We heartily wish success to Mr. Williams and those who with him 
are anxious to save things worth preserving, by means of clearing 
away from them the incumbrance of things perishable. 

Since the time of the Jesuit missions to China, now a century and 
a half since, those who have occupied themselves with the endeavour 
to Christianize the people of that country have experienced a difficulty 
in representing the Christian conception of God by a Chinese word. 
It is not our purpose to enter into the controversy which now divides 

_the members of the Bible Society itself on this point, but to direct 
attention to the work of Mr. Malan,* for the sake of the copious 
illustration with which it abounds, and the scholar-like treatment with 
which he has handled his subject. In furtherance of the design which 
he undertakes, he has to examine the meaning of the Chinese terms 
“T’heen,” “Shin,” and “Shang-te;” and he is also led into some 
inquiry concerning the original sense of the Hebrew cv and of 
the Greek @eédc. Mr. Malan shows, that the proper meaning of 
“T’heen’’ is the “visible or expanded Heaven,” (pp. 129, sqq.); of 
“Shin,” “pervading spirituality,” (pp. 135, sqq.): “‘T’heen”’ is ob- 
jectionable because it would lead to idolatry, and would substitute 
the “ Court ” for the “ Lord” whorules in it. “Shin” would lead to 
something like Spinosism ; and “Shin” in Chinese means, not only 
“anima mundi,” but also the “ spirits’ or internal energies, by which 
all individual existences act and put forth power; and from the 
absence of a definite article in Chinese, “ Shin ’’ is incapable of being 
individualized and personified into the One God of the Christian. Tho 
claims of “ Shang-te ”’—‘‘ Supreme Ruler ’’—are stated by Mr. Malan, 
pp. 165, sqq., and are supported by the usage of that term in the 
Shoo-king, and Chung-gung, and other Chinese classical authorities. 
In coming to his conclusion in favour of “ Shang-te,”’ and in rejecting 
the word “ Shin,’’ Mr. Malan observes, that it “affects the question 
very materially (placed as it was at first in Dr, Morrison’s hands 
alone, as regards this country) whether ‘Shin’ means ‘an expansion 
of the Divine will,’ as he says; or, as it may also be taken to mean, 
(though he says it not) ‘an expansion of spirits or genii,’ according 
to the meaning auppreased in Dr, Morrison's Dictionary, but found in 
Kang-He's, and recognised by M, A. Remusat and other French 
Chinese scholara,’’—p, 140, 

In selecting, however, « Chinese word from among these rival 
claimants, to stand for the English word “God” and its originals in the 
Scripture itself, it is necessary to investigate the proper meaning not 
only of those but of these. Now it does not appear that any of the 
Chinese words are parallel with on, Oede, or “ God;” and we must 
observe at the same time, that neither are the conceptions indi- 
cated by these three, as far as their etymology can be ascertained, 
parallel with each other. For the essential idea in the first is that of 





5 “Who is God in China, Shin or Shang-te? Remarks on the Etym of 
Os and OEOS, and on the rendering of those Terms into Chinese.” the 
Rev. 8. ©. Malan, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford ; and Vicar of Broad r, 
Dorset. London: Bagster. 1855. P 
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“strength,” or “supremacy by virtue of strength ;’ Osd¢ is from the 
Sanscrit “div,” “shining,” “the heavens ;” and has of course no con- 
nexion with kdopw Oévrec or dpdpw Oe; it is certainly not parallel 
with ovbx, or with “God,” and if with any of the Chinese words, 
neither with “Shin,” or “ Shang-te,”’ but with “'T’heen.”” The deriva- 
tion of “ God’ is the most obscure of all, whether it is connected with 
the Persian “ khuda,’’ “ khoda,’’ and Zendith “ khadata,” meaning the 
“ self-given,” “self-existent,”” or with “both,” “to be powerful;” or 
with “breath,” “to know,” or more probably from Sanscrit “ gudh,” 
“to cover.” Now it is quite-clear, that as these three words do not 
correspond with each other, it would be impossible to find a Chinese 
word to correspond with all alike: it is also clear, that whatever the 
etymology of the English word “God,” the present meaning of it is 
very different from any possible original one. And the problem would 
seem to have been, not so much to find a Chinese word to correspond 
to the etymological meaning of “God,’’ as to the modern conception 
attached to it. But if the Chinese have not that conception, and there- 
fore no word for it, the wiser course would have been, while mission- 
aries are instructing them so as to form the conception, to have left 
in possession the word which the Roman Catholics had adopted, 
namely, “'T’heen-Chu,” “ Lord of Heaven.”? For, as our own race 
has superadded the conception of personality and of many personal 
attributes to the original meaning of the word “ God,”” whatever that 
might be; so the Chinese would necessarily come, by familiarity with 
the Christian Scriptures, wherein personal attributes are constantly 
ascribed to the Supreme Being, to attach the full Christian conception 
of God to “'I’heen-Chu,” “ Shang-te,’’ or even to “Shin.”’ However 
this controversy may settle itself, Mr. Malan’s book is a collection of 
classical gems and Pearls of Orient, and contains some very sensible 
observations on the qualifications of learning, discretion, and humility, 
which are necessary to success in Missionary undertakings. At all 
events, this lesson may be learnt for application and use nearer home. 
The Chinese is incapable of believing in the “God” of the Westerns 
before his intellect has become capable of forming the conception, He 
might be taught indeed to say a formula by rote—but if he alleged 
that he did not understand what we meant by “ God,’ and theretore 
could not believe in Him—we do not think that even a missionary could 
be so unpractical as to tell him, that the conception in question was 
only above his reason, and not contradictory to it—and that he must 
believe it nevertheless. 

A posthumous volume, of a very different character from the gene- 
rality of posthumous publications, consists of the “Sermons of the late 
Rev. F. W. Robertson.”® ‘To those who affectionately remember the 
author, they will recal, though imperfectly, his living eloquence and 
his living truthfulness, For to this latter quality especially was it 
owing, that he exercised a personal influence attained by few in the 
minigterial profession, gathering round him an attached people out of 
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regions subjected to the reign of formalism and illiberality. As an 
instance of the way in which he would cut through the fictions and 
phraseologies which pass for doctrine, we may take a passage from the 
8th Sermon, on Heb. iv. 15—“ In all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin ;”— 
“Tn every act of sin there are two distinct steps: there is the rising of a 
desire which is natural, and, being natural, is not wrong :—there is the indul- 
ence of that desire in forbidden circumstances; and that is sin. Let injury, 
or example, be inflicted, and resentment will arise. It must arise spon- 
taneously. It is as impossible for injustice to be done, and resentment not to 
follow, as it is for the flesh not to quiver on the application of intense torture. 
... There is no sin in this; but let resentment rest there; let it pass into, not 
justice, but revenge—let it smoulder in vindictive feeling till it becomes 
retaliation, and then a natural fecling has grown into a transgression.” 


Some, who think they glorify God by exaggerating what they term 
the corruption of his creatures, will call this Pelagianism ; it is, how- 
ever, very much like common sense, and may be sheltered at all events 
behind the seven-fold shield of Bishop Butler. And again, 


“Sin is not a real ¢hing. It is rather the absence of a something, the will to 
do right. It is not a disease or taint, an actual substance projected into the 
constitution,”—p, 130, ‘Sin, therefore, is not in the appetite, but in the 
absence of a controlling will.”—p. 181. 


He then proceeds to contrast this with the state of Christ, and to 
show, that his sinlessness consisted, not in the absence of the natural 
appetites of mind and body—not in an drafea—but in the perfect 
command exercised over them by his Will. 


“Remember this. For the way in which some speak of the sinlessness of 
Jesus, reduces all his suffering to physical pain, destroys the reality of temp- 
tation, reduces that glorious heart to a pretence, and converts the whole of His 
history into a mere fictitious drama, in which scenes of trial were represented, 
not felt.”—p, 132. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Tayler’s “Christian Aspects,’’? has 
reached a second edition. It is a book full of serious thought, deep 
feeling, and candid inquiry; the views it presents are sometimes 
dimmed with a suffusion of too many words, but it is well deserving of 
the attention it has received. The second volume of Mr. Higginson’s 
“Spirit of the Bible,’’® completes a very valuable manual in a moderate 
compass for the use of Biblical students; at the same time it appears 
to us, that most, if not all, the real information which is contained in 
it, might have been laid before the inquirer, without tying him down 
as it were so entirely to Dr. Channing’s circumscribed views respecting 
the origin of Christianity as a miraculous interference, required by the 
failure of the natural order of things (itself the work of God) to 





? “ Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty.” Discourses by John James Tayler, 
B.A. Second Edition, London: Longman & Co. 1855. 

_® “The Spirit of the Bible ; or, the Nature and Value of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures discriminated, in an Analysis of their several Books.” By Edward 
Higginson, Vol. II. containing the Apocrypha and the New Testament. London: 
E. T. Whitfield, 1855. 
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supply man with knowledge and principles necessary to him; that is 
God supernatural correcting God natural. 

Our space will not permit us to do more than bestow the most 
eursory notice on a second work of Sir William Domville’s on the 
subject of “The Sabbath.”® It is most desirable that the extent of 
religious obligations should be properly measured, and institutions and 
practices defended on grounds which will bear them ; this is the learned 
author’s purpose in this particular treatise. He maintains that the 
observance of Sunday as a day of assembling for public worship and 
religious and moral instruction, is not an institution of divine appoint- 
ment,” but is nevertheless “deeply impressed with the expediency and 
utility of its being so observed.’’ On one point we do not find our- 
selves perfectly in concurrence with Sir William—that is with respect 
to his inference from the passage, Exod. xvi. 23—30. For it seems 
to us, that the week was a division of time known in Egypt, where each 
day was consecrated to its own Divinity; and that both the narrative 
of the Creation week took its form, and the institution of the Sabbath 
its origin, from the design of Moses to lead the people from Egyptian 
polytheism to the adoration of One Jehovah, Maker of all things. 

The English public are indebted to the late Marquis of Ormonde 
for a translation of some valuable Essays of M. Guizot’s,!° composed 
indeed some years ago, but of still continuing interest; for the cause 
advocated in them has made but little progress. Catholic and Pro- 
testant have not shown of late years any increasing disposition, while 
retaining dogmatic differences, to cease their mutual aggressions, that 
they may unite in a righteous crusade against ignorance and misery, 
selfishness and vice. And there is little hope of this result, until the 
laities of the several denominations take these matters into their 
own hands. 

The work of Dr. Auberlen on Daniel and the Revelation™ well 
deserves the attention of those who accept his point of view, which 
regards both those books as containing inspired Prophecies, or rather 
Revelations, concerning the church and the world to the end of time. 
Dr. Auberlen reviews ably and candidly the systems of Apocalyptic 
writers, continental and English, down to the present day, adopting, for 
the most part, the conclusions of Elliott and of Gaussen; yet, 
omitting unaccountably the name of the Father of English Apoca- 
lyptics, Mede. 

In tracing the history of European religious struggles, it is difficult 
to separate the action of conviction, opinion, and persuasion, properly 
so called, from that of force, authority, and influence external: we 
cannot infer from the material superiority of a certain form of religion 





® “The Sabbath ; or, An Inquiry into the supposed Obligation of the Sabbaths 
of the Old Testament.” By Sir William Domville, Bart. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1855. 

10 “Meditations and Moral Sketches. By M. Guizot.” Translated from the 
French, by John, Marquis of Ormonde, K.P. Dublin: 1855. 

11 “Der Prophet Daniel und die Offenbarung Johannis in ihrem gegenseitigen 
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at a given epoch, that it has won to itself a real preponderance of the 
reason and feeling of a people; nor can we estimate beforehand, from 
any historical examples we have gathered, the probability of any 
given element of truth conciliating adherents to itself under any given 
circumstances. This very unsatisfactoriness of the history of modern 
religious contests may perhaps in the end lead men to think, that such 
differences are not to be settled, at least in the ways hitherto attempted ; 
that they cannot overcome one the other, because the one with his 
truth has also his own error, and the other with his error is not devoid 
of truth. Protestants and Roman Catholics, Calvinists and Socinians, 
cannot expect to prevail against their respective antagonists as Chris- 
tianity prevailed against the Paganism of the Empire; for Paganism 
fell by its utter hollowness, and Christianity, non-resisting, rose in the 
teeth of persecution by its inherent superiority, like a thunder-cloud 
against the wind; but these sons of Christendom, though so hostile are 
so like, if one slays his antagonist, they must die together, dvroxre- 
vowyre like the Theban brothers. Is it impossible they should live 
awhile in peace ? 

Not the least instructive section of the History of European religion, 
is that whieh concerns the fortunes of French Protestantism ; and we 
are glad to direct attention to the work of Dr. Soldan,!? which will 
deserve to become a standard one on that subject; at present it is 
completed only to the death of Charles IX. 

The author’s design is not to present polemically the development of 
the Protestant doctrine and discipline in France; nor to enlist sym- 
pathies by highly coloured recitals of martyrdoms, but rather to trace 
from their origin the forthcoming of Protestant ideas into the na- 
tional life, and to observe the political and personal influences by 
which the Reformation in France was forwarded, checked, and crushed. 
He holds himself, with the calmness of the historian, at a distance from 
the passions of the actors in the drama which he represents, and 
from the prejudices of the audience whom he may be supposed to ad- 
dress. He is careful in estimating the value of his authorities and 
of their testimony, and in not pushing too far the inferences from the 
evidence which he cites. He avoids the error, common with German 
writers, of laying the foundation of his treatise some “ages before 
the creation of the world; nor does he affect, like many French 
authors, to assign every fact, as he passes, to its proper abstract prin- 
ciple; neither has he obliterated the distinct outline of his immediate 
subject by parting it off too elaborately from those which lie outside 
it. The style is clear, and the historian’s remarks, not too frequent, 
nor affecting too great profoundness, are always sensible. It is a work 
which deserves to be translated into English. 

The Lectures of M. Bautain,!5 delivered in 1854, on the “ Morality 
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of the Gospel,’’ may be considered a respectable production. A doctor 
of the Sorbonne, sufficiently instructed, must of course say some 
things well; and M. Bautain describes justly the essence of immo- 
rality as consisting in the undue preponderance of Egoism: and the 
two stages of morality, as it approaches perfection, to consist in— 
1. The restraint of self, so as to do no ill to another. 2. The doing 
good to another, even to a sacrifice of self. In passing in review 
the moral systems of the philosophers of ancient and modern times, 
the author exhibits just that amount of knowledge and of freedom 
which might be expected of a Professor true to his training, of learn- 
ing exactly so much as will pass for proofs of foregone conclusions. 
We were not surprised at meeting occasionally with the evasion of 
the real point of a difficulty by means of a pleasantry or pun, to which 
the French language lends itself so easily; but we had not expected, 
even in a doctor of the Sorbonne, to find the necessity of the union 
of the Divine and human natures in the one person of Christ as 
Mediator, seriously illustrated and “ made plain” by comparison with 
the logical “ dictum’’—“ Terms which agree with one and the same 
third term agree together; and with the mathematical axiom— 
“Things which are equal to the same are equal to one another.” 

* Or quand deux termes sont tellement éloignés qu’ils ne peuveut plus se 
joindre, que fait-on, méme en logique, en mathématiques? On prend un 
moyen terme et ce moyen terme est un médiateur, et comme tout moyen terme 
doit tenir de la nature des deux extrémes—il a fallu que ce moyen terme vivant, 
ce médiateur destiné a réconcilier homme avec Dicu, participdt a la nature de 
ces deux extrémes, et c’est pourquoi il devait étre et il a été wn Homme-Dieu. 
Messieurs, cela est aussi vrai, aussi clair que la logique et les mathématiques,” 
&c.—pp. 373, 374. 

Well, if this be the theology of the Sorbonne in the present day, 
what must be its Logic, and what its Mathematics ? 

M. Louis de Backer! gives, in a learned and very elegant work, 
the result of his inquiries into the religion of the North of Gaul 
before its Christianization, presenting an outline of the Scandinavian 
Mythology, translations of portions of the Eddas, and curious illus- 
trations of the ancient native belief, from popular customs and super- 
stitions prevailing in Flanders and the North of France, even to the 
present day. 

The penetration of the world by its dogma was not the only con- 
quest over it which Christianity in its earlier ages had to win; and 
it was as difficult a task for the first Christian emperors to modify the 
Roman laws in accordance with the spirit of the new religion, as to 
act the umpire in conflicts between Pagan and Christian beliefs and 
Christian orthodoxy and heresy. In illustration of a portion of this 
subject is to be noticed the Treatise of M. Troplong,!® “ On the Influ- 
ence of Christianity upon the Civil Law of the Romans.” It is true, 
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that the philosophers had prepared the way for some relaxation of the 
hard and strict rights of the old Roman law; and Cicero, in reco- 
gnising a community of law and rights among all men, and a common 
citizenship, and still more, Seneca, Homo sacra ves homini, and 
Natura nos cognatos edidit, anticipated in some degree, not very 
directly, the Christian idea of an universal brotherhood. These were 
after all but ineffectual speculations, not founded on any sufficient basis, 
like the Christian doctrine of the soul, and of the essential equality 
of all men, and they would have had no power essentially to modify 
society and law. In the case of Seneca they were not so much, 
probably, an anticipation of Christian morality, as an effect of the 
Christian atmosphere, which was beginning already to diffuse itself. 
M. Troplong traces, with great lucidity and full reference to his 
authorities, the modifications introduced into the civil law concerning 
the rights of persons, from the time of Constantine, under the heads of 
Slavery, Marriage, Divorce and Concubinage, the Paternal Authority, 
Condition of Women, and Succession. And he concludes, that the 
Civil Law was, during the Christian-Roman period, far advanced be- 
yond what it had been under the Republic or early Empire ; but only 
in medieval times received that full development, to which the citizens 
of modern Europe owe their equitable jurisdictions and their personal 
liberties. 

We notice a new edition of M. Cousin’s book, “ Le Beau, Le Vrai, 
and Le Bien’’!6—a fifth edition, if we reckon as the first the very im- 


perfect transcript from the notes of some pupils of the “Ecole Normale” 
in 1836—for the sake of a remark on style in the author’s few intro- 
ductory words. 


* As one advances in life, one values, and aims at simplicity, as one did be- 
fore at strength. There is but one philosophical language, that of Plato, of 
Des Cartes, of Bossuct, which consists in expressing the profoundest, grandest 
thoughts in the most natural manner. This is a style which youth cannot 
employ. It demands for its acquisition, besides a rare justness of thought, and 
a sincere love of truth and of men, long endeavour, intercourse with the world, 
and an art which knows how to efface its own traces.” 


The Rev. Baden Powell’s “ Three Essays,’’!7 &c., is a book distinctly 
in the right direction. It is professedly popular, rather than profound 
or original, and is on that account likely to be more widely useful. 
For this it is admirably fitted no less by its style than by its contents. 
Professor Powell’s style, though not rising to Cousin’s description of 
perfect philosophical language, is eminently lucid and agreeable. But 
it is the tone of his discussions, thoroughly penetrated with the calm 
spirit of the Inductive philosophy, which is calculated to do good, and 
contains indeed healing virtue for English readers tossing to and fro 
from one pious theological prejudice to another. Professor Powell 
does not purpose to give information, or propound theories. He 
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assumes the existing state, and most advanced conclusions, of physical 
science, and inquires what philosophical doctrines may, within the 
strictest inductive limits, be based on those conclusions. This is the 
common object of the “Three Essays.” And their value lies in the 
clear perception of this much-forgotten truth—viz., that metaphysics 
and ontology can only be rightly based on the same patient observation 
of external nature, from which the physical sciences have been created. 
Not that physics and metaphysics are to be confounded. They are 
distinct, but the one must be based on the other. Physical laws are 
generalized from the facts of the material world. And on the highest 
generalization of physics are built the philosophies of Causation and 
Creation. These inquiries into the Laws of Laws only differ from 
physical inquiries in being higher generalizations. The phenomena 
from which they originally start are the same. 

The first Essay may be considered as introductory to the other two. 
It dwells on the Unity of Science, as a reflection of the Unity of 
Nature; on the unity, or uniformity, of Nature as the Essence of 
Induction; on the delusive idea of Efficient Cause; on the place 
of Final Causes in a system of philosophy, and some of the more trite 
topics connected with these subjects. The Second Treatise is on a 
subject on which so much has lately been said, that we shall pass it 
without remark. 

The Third Essay, “ On the Philosophy of Creation,’ ventures a little 
deeper on the dangerous ground. It considers the evidence which the 
sciences of Geology and Physiology can furnish as materials for such 
a discussion, and the general character of the reasonings that can be 
raised on this evidence. He is extremely happy in his statement of 
the present footing on which the doctrine of Zransmutation of species 
stands. It is not proved, but is a philosophical hypothesis supported 
by all the analogies and probabilities as yet within our reach. And, 
what is of still greater importance, on the negative side, the rival 
hypothesis of Zhe Immutability of species cannot be maintained. In 
estimating the positive evidence, the author scarcely brings out promi- 
nently enough the effect of lapse of time by which the change is ren- 
dered insensible. He even adopts Lyell’s language, “that such an 
event 2s the extermination of one species and the substitution of a new 
one in its place, must be an event of so rare a character, that no 
noticeable instance of it could be expected to take place within the 
range of our observation.” Such expressions are not conformable to 
the theory of perfect continuity and insensible transition. The 
concluding chapter offers some general observations in an excellent 
spirit, on the religious prepossessions and hostile attitude towards 
Science maintained by the English world; on the suppression of dis- 
cussions and the flat denial of the most certain conclusions. He 
rebukes firmly but temperately this unsound state of popular opinion. 
But while he refrains from anything like taunt or bitterness, he offers 
no compromise. He will not abate one jot of the integrity of Science. 
He feels strongly on the unworthy concessions too often made by men 
of science, who are content to “bow themselves in the house of 
Rimmon” for peace sake, remarking particularly on their cowardly 
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conduct in the instance of the “ Vestiges.” He does, by the way, full 
justice to that work, vindicating its broad philosophical principles, 
while fully admitting that its facts and details were grievously 
incorrect. 

But though admirably clear as far as he goes, Professor Powell 
leaves us at a point short of that which the title of the Essay, “ Phi- 
losophy of Creation,” gives us a right to expect to be led to. He 
very distinctly clears the region of Nature from all supernatural inter- 
position. He vindicates Physics, as a series of orderly effects and 
causes, from all intrusive disturbances of that order. He enables his 
readers to apprehend a whole self-evolved sequence of Phenomena from 
a point of commencement, such a sequence as includes within itself a 
law of change as well as a law of uniformity. But a “ Philosophy 
of Creation” invites us to consider, not only the progress of such a 
sequence once established, but also its original establisment. At this 
point we find ourselves at fault for the view which Professor Powell 
would take. He says in one place, of the question of “ The first origin 
of organized life,” that existing remains give us no evidence of the be- 
ginning of the series as a basis for our reasonings, of the same sort as 
they do for the successive forms and changes of life. 


“No inductive pcg 30 can warrant our going back in imagination to an 
epoch prior to all the changes of matter at which it was first constituted or 


called into being. No analogy points to such a beginning of physical causes. 
Physical philosophy always supposes at least some physical elements in exist- 


ence; it cannot investigate or conceive a condition antecedent to nature, or a 
case of its actual commencement. No science can carry us even in imagination 
into a state of arbitrary and disordered influences. A chaos has no existence 
in the ideas or the vocabulary of the inductive philosophy. A creation, in the 
same vocabulary, implies orderly evolutions.”—p. 438. 


If this only means to fix the limits of physical philosophy, it is per- 
fectly just. But it seems to imply much more. It seems to imply 
that physical phenomena and laws can furnish no theological infe- 
rences whatever. It seems to annihilate Natural Theology altogether. 
It cuts off all connexion whatever between the external world and the 
spiritual world. We have here no link of transition from matter to 
mind. But this is not Professor Powell’s intention. For elsewhere 
he speaks of a “true philosophy” as “leading to a belief in a Deity” 
(p. 130); and of universal order as “the very highest and crowning 
proof” of a Supreme Moral Cause. In Essay I. he considers order and 
adjustment an evidence of mind; in Essay III. he says, that “if we 
entertain any ideas beyond (nature), it can only be from sources of 
quite another kind.” (p. 439.) From what sources? we would ask. 
Not from the Hebrew Scriptures, certainly ; for while admitting their 
claims to inspiration, Professor Powell freely surrenders the Mosaic 
Philosophy of Creation as inconsistent with Geology; and reproves 
Hugh Miller’s confused and unphilosophical reasonings as traceable 
to a Judaical theology. The “Creation,” too, of Genesis, he thinks, 
means a shaping, or framing, and not a calling into existence. Neither 
can the New Testament writers be such sources, For those writers 
“adopted the existing belief”? (i.e. the Hebrew) and never dwell on 
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it in detail, or insist on any of its peculiarities. They only refer to it 
as against the Heathens, who had regarded some of the elements or 

owers of Nature as Divine. And the purport of such reference is to 
intimate that these were the creatures, and not the Creator, to.whom 
alone worship was to be given. “ The only specific references made are 
those of a more elevated and mysterious nature, involving no phy- 
sical ideas, but referring the work of creation to the Divine Logos.” 
(p. 464.) h- 

Professor Powell appears to regard the moral and spiritual world as 
a region not only distinct from, but disconnected with, the physical. 
To this spiritual world the Christian doctrines relate, as to our alto- 
gether “higher order of things. And where they may be expressed 
as in any degree related to material oljects or wants, these representa- 
tions cannot now be canvassed in detail, nor be interpreted as falling 
within the province of physical investigations, 07 as involving what 
are described as supernatural mysteries in any alleged physical diff- 
culties.’—(p. 475.) This is surely singularly unsatisfactory as a 
“Philosophy of Creation”! If we cannot advance to the idea of 
causation, or origin, from physical phenomena, and if we are to 
adopt neither the framing in time, of the Hebrew cosmogony, nor the 
eternal Logos creation é« rot pu) dyroc of the Christianity of the early 
centuries, to what source are we to look to for any ideas of this nature? 
Yet Professor Powell has a belief on the subject; for he pronounces 
one of the rival theories—that, viz., that the life is in the machine— 
an “absurdity.” Untrue, Organic Pantheism, we believe is ; absurd, 
it certainly is not. In one respect it is more conformable to analogy 
than any other theory. The mind with which we are best ac- 
quainted, the human mind,-—yiz., is only known to us as animating 
a machine. 

We have received a fourth edition of “The Method of the Divine 
Government, Physical and Moral,’’!® by Professor M’Cosh. In this 
edition several new discussions are introduced, and “in the Third Book, 
in consequence of having attained, by further reflection, clearer views 
of some ethical points,’’ some of the statements of former editions are 
modified. The following note seems to sum up the author’s psycho- 
logical views. 


“We are prepared to defend the following propositions in regard to innate 
ideas, or constitutional principles of mind:—I. Negatively, that there are no 
innate ideas in the mind, (1) as images, or mental representations; nor (2) as 
abstract or general notions ; nor 8) as principles of thought, belief, or action, 
before the consciousness, as principles. But, IL., Positivel x a) that there are 
constitutional principles operating in the mind, though not before the con- 
sciousness, as pot principles ; (2) that these come forth into consciousness, 
as individual, not general, cognitions or judgments; and (8) that these indi- 
vidual exercises, when carefully inducted—but only when so—give us primitive 
and philosophic truths. It follows that, while these native principles operate 
in the mind spontaneously, we are entitled to use them reflexly, in philosophic 
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or theologic speculation, only after having determined their nature by abstrac- 
tion and generalization.”—p. 508, 


The author, trained in the school of Sir W. Hamilton, treats mental 
philosophy with that vigour and adaptation to the study of mind, 
which we find so often in Scotch writers. His theology is equally 
Scotch, being that deplorably unscientific, traditional Scripturism 
which has disgraced Scotland ever since the Reformation. Nothing 
can be a greater contrast, here brought together within the compass 
of one book, than the manly, sensible, penetrating, independent power 
of dealing with the human mind, and the servile resignation of the 
understanding to an echo of the popular divinity—a divinity spun, 
very inartificially, from certain texts arbitrarily culled from the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures. 

The “Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind,” by Mr. 
Samuel Bailey, of Sheffield, evince a true metaphysical capacity. The 
veteran philosopher shows no diminution of the vigour and relish which 
marked his earlier productions. And if age and the long habit of 
considering the subject have not diminished power or impaired distinct- 
ness of conception, they have brought with them a harmony and con- 
sistency of view which is often sadly wanting in English thinking. 
But beyond witnessing to the writer’s eminent qualifications for 
treating the subject, we cannot say that anything else is to be learned 
from this volume. The speculations are the reverse of novel, nor are 
they set off by any originality of illustration, or presented in any 
methodical arrangement. The very merit of the writer’s views is their 
justness. He himself does not appear to be aware that this has already 
made them the common property of every elementary hand-book, both 
in this country and in America. For we find nothing here but the 
proved and established residuum of Reid and Stewart. Of the vast 
development of speculation through, and since Kant, the author is 
willingly ignorant, and “would be suprised to hear of any one’s 
gathering a clear idea” from it. This is proved by Lord Grenville’s 
telling Professor Wilson, that “after five'years’ study of Kant, he haél 
not gathered from it-one clear idea.” What a pity we have not an 
opinion from the Duke of Wellington on the same subject, as that 
must have put the question beyond dispute. 

The present period of comparative suspension of speculation in 
Germany will be very far from being an unfavourable time for philo- 
sophy, if it calls out books such as the “System der Psychologie,’”’*° by 
Karl Fortlage. Ifthe excitement of speculation has died out, there 
can be no want of interest where works laborious, profound, compre- 
hensive, like the present, can be successfully undertaken. The author 
is already known by his “ Genetische Geschichte der Philosophie seit 
Kant.” In that sketch he showed how all the systems of the last 





19 «Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind.” By Samuel Bailey. 
First Series. London: Longman & Co. 1855. 

20 «« System der Psychologie als empirischer Wissenschaft aus der Beobachtung 
des innern Sinnes.”” Von Ka‘l Fortlage, D. Ph: u. ausserord. Professor an der 
Universitit Jena, Leipzig. 1855. 
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half century might be traced to the original impulse given at Kénigs- 
berg. This comprehension, if not novel, was at least applied with more 
justness of thought and impartiality by Professor Fortlage, than it 
had been before. It is the most complete of the hand-books of the 
modern German schools. The same characters of comprehension and 
completeness are shown in the more original work now before us. It 
is a specimen of that fulness, breadth, and mastery over the subject as 
it stands in the present state of thought, which is characteristic of the 
best German writers. We had long been accustomed to classify writers 
on Philosophy into the original thinkers, and the erudite collectors. 
In the class of writers to whom Professor Fortlage belongs, this dis- 
tinction disappears. Thoroughly masters of the literature of their 
subject, they deal with it as a science, and not as a literature, unem- 
barrassed by the weight of tradition, and the confusion of the discus. 
sions through which they have to make their way, No writer on 
Philosophy in Germany now can command attention by fragmentary 
speculation, still less by arbitrary and violent systematizing. The 
point of view from which the present writer presents Psychology, is 
the experimental. He totally rejects the speculative @ priori method 
as having been the bane of this subject, and as having, not unnaturally, 
created an opinion of the uncertainty of all mental philosophy—an 
opinion really as unfounded as that of antiquity on the uncertainty of 
all natural philosophy. But in establishing Psychology as an empirical 
science, we are not to resolve it, as has been sometimes done, into a 
branch of the inductive knowledge of nature—a physiology of nervous 
processes. This is to confound two distinct spheres of observation— 
the inner and the outer. The outer is observed by the senses, and is 
the sphere of the natural sciences: the inner is observed by the inner 
sense, or consciousness. This determination of the peculiar field of 
observation forms the starting-point which discriminates this method 
from the speculative, which starts from an @ priori conception of the 
nature of psychical life. But though we discard the speculative, and 
take our stand on observation, yet we must have a scientific element in 
our psychology, which would be otherwise a mere record of phenomena, 
The merely empirical psychologist would resemble an anatomist who 
should fancy that in anatomy he possessed a complete physiology. 
The experimentalists hitherto have treated the mind as a sort of 
“camera obscura,”’ into which we had but to look and to photograph 
what went on there. In this way empirical psychology has fallen as 
much short of a science of mind as the speculatists had overleapt it. 
The iirst hopes for a better cra of mental science began with the double 
method, or the union of the speculative with the empirical. Of this 
double method there are two types. The first, that of which Herbart 
is the representative. In this, certain speculative laws—any that have 
probability in their favour—are assumed for the purpose of serving as 
a clue through the chaos of observations. But with this difference 
from the old, purely speculative, method, that the observation is not 
employed to prove assumed laws, but the principles are used to aid in 
collating the observations. The other form of the double method is 
represented by Beneke. This seeks in observation itself for any empi- 
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rical laws which it can apparently establish, and having got such, it 
erects them into universal laws of mind. This latter method is obviously 
that which has approached nearest to the true method of psychological 
study. It has the defect of jumping too abruptly from the phenomeno- 
logical to the etiological. But Beneke is, after all, the predecessor 
with whom the author considers his own labours to be in the closest 
connexion. We must not, however, in condemning this method, over- 
look the great services rendered to the science by the sensualistic 
psychologists of the old school, now entirely passed away. They 
brought various phenomena to light, while the speculative schools 
have done nothing but encumber the ground with empty theories. 
Besides this general relation to Beneke, Professor Fortlage adopts a 
principle from Reinhold, Trendelenberg, and Schopenhauer, respec- 
tively, From Reinhold—the active ingredient in sensuous perception, 
which furnishes the link between the @ priori and @ posteriori so much 
wanted in the Kantian system; and from Schopenhauer—the will as 
underlying consciousness, or forming the substratum of all psychical 
existence. The present “ First Part’”’ contains, besides an Introduction, 
and statement of the view-point, Four Chapters: 1, On the Conscious- 
ness; 2, On the General, 3, On the Particular, Properties of the con- 
tents of a Presentation; 4, On the relation of the Consciousness to the 
contents of a Presentation. 

Foolish books are written sometimes even in Germany. Two of 
this sort are now before us. Mr. Ebel,*! in this the first of an inde- 
finite series of “ Heften,”’ appears to devote himself to the assertion 
of the Bible, as the sole authority on which all truth and knowledge 
rests—a truth propounded by Luther, and “ which Heinrich Schénhen 
has found.’ The momentous doctrine that in the Bible only we find 
unfalsified Gnosis—the original philosophy—that gnosis “ which is the 
great necessity of our time,” is to be expounded to us as we proceed 
under the motto of S. Bernard: “ Res Divinas non disputatio com- 
prehendit sed sanctitas.”’ 

Dr. Steinthal’s “ Logik, Grammatik, u. Psychologie,”* is a book of 
much greater pretensions, and no one can deny him a considerable, 
nay, very extensive acquaintance with the facts of his subject. But 
from some unhappy malformation of mind, he is so hopelessly and 
ineurably wrong in the principles of language, that refutation or 
criticism would be thrown away upon him. He imagines himself to 
be refuting Wilhelm Von Humboldt, and the Beckerians, and to have 
discovered the true theory of speech. MM. Miiller and Aufrecht come 
in for their share of his vivacious assaults. The latter for assuming, 
what all philologists know, that “the philosophy of language has now 
attained its maturity,’ brings down on his head this annihilating 
sentence: “ That is to say, Herr A. neither feels, nor comprehends, the 





1 “Die Philosophie der heiligen Urkunde des Christenthums. Betrachtungen.” 
V. Joh. Ebel. 1" Heft. Stutgard. 

® «Grammatik, Logik, und Psychologie, ihre Principien und ihr Varhiltnics 
zueinander.” V. Dr. H. Steinthal. Berlin. 1855. 
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necessity for such a philosophy, and still less has the means of satis- 
fying such a necessity.” —p. 17. 

In Mr. Alexander Bain’s “The Senses and the Intellect,’’*? we have 
at last a Treatise on the Science of Mind which we may with just 
pride compare with the best productions of German industry. In 
fulness of detail, completeness of view, and in the resolution to embody 
the whole of its subject, it stands out in the full advantage of contrast 
to the meagre and incidental essays on this subject which we have 
been lately noticing. Written, too, with an abundant knowledge of 
the existing state of the Science of Mind, and all the connected 
sciences, this must long remain the English manual for all students 
of the subject, and take the place in Psychology which Mill’s Treatise 
holds in Logic. It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. Bain is 
a compiler, or that his work is an elementary manual. It is an original 
Treatise in the only way in which it is now worth while to be original 
—a fresh and independent review of all the ascertained facts, allowing 
them their proper significance. It is impossible, in our limits, to give 
anything like an account of a book so full of matter. We must be 
satisfied with mentioning some of the newer features of the author's 
treatment of his subject, The Physiology of the Organ is here incor- 
yorated into the Science of Mind in its true relation to that science. 
Fosdislenr is not resolved into Nerve-Physics; nor, on the other 
hand, is the latter class of phenomena rejected as irrelevant, Meta- 
physicians aa carly at least as Berkeley and Hume had felt the necessity 
of taking in among their facets some of the more obvious phenomena 
of the organs of eense, But they did this in quite an arbitrary way. 
Some experiments touching the laws of vision, &e., were foreed upon 
them which they could not overlook, and even these led them to some 
important conclusions. But it is now only felt to be indispensable 
that the Psychologist should have a complete knowledge of all the 
processes which take place in the Nerves and Nerve Centres, the 
Muscular System and the Organs of Sensation. We cannot now 
begin Mental Science with Sensation and Perception. Mr. Bain 
would include even the functions of Respiration, Circulation, Mastica- 
tion, Nutrition, and Digestion, the feelings of Heat and Cold, as 
affording a foundation for distinct states of Mental Consciousness. 
One excellent feature in the author’s method is his separation of the 
instinctive or untaught activities, from those into which understanding 
or volition enters, and his ranging the former along with the sensations 
and appetites. “In a complete system of mind, the Intellect would 
be placed midway between the instinctive and the cultivated emotions 
and activities, being itself the instrument for converting the one class 
into the other.” (p. 66.) A doctrine not absolutely new, yet more 
completely developed by Mr. Bain than by any previous observer, is 
that of spontaneous activity, or the fact that a stimulus or movement 
flows out from the nerve-centres prior to, or in the absence of, any 
impressions from without, or any antecedent states of Feeling whatever. 





%3 «The Senses and the Intellect.” By Alexander Bain, A.M. London: 
J. W. Parker and Son. 1855. 
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This spontaneous activity is one of the elements of Volition. Volition 
is, in fact, nothing more than the discharge of this spontaneous im- 
pulsive power in some definite direction, regulated by the ends, pur- 
poses, or requirements of the being. The connexion between the 
spontaneous discharge and the specific direction is an acquired power, 
an association established by the experience that uneasy states may 
be thus remedied, The voluntary command of the limbs and larynx 
is built on this primitive basis by repeated efforts, which at last 
establish an adhesion between the two heterogeneous elements—a 
spontaneous action, end a sensation. Speech has been ordinarily 
referred to imitation, but it is clear, in following the author’s analysis, 
that the exertion precedes the power of imitating. The author has 
divided his subject into four parts: The Senses, The Intellect, The 
Emotions, The Will, to be treated of in that order. The present 
volume contains the two first, to each of which a Book is devoted. 
The exposition of the Intellect proceeds entirely on the principle of 
Association, The richness and copiousness of the illustrations collected 
bearing on this principle almost preclude any attempt to select any 
single specimens. We will quote only the following sentence on 
Shakspeare ;— 

* Although ooo ei often displays the Baconian power of illuminative 
comparisons, especially in moral maxims and common-places, hoe shines chiefly 
in the other class—those that heighten the emotional effect (while the genius 
of both one and the other abounds in such as have no effect whatever but in- 
tellectual profusion), With all his susceptibility to the sensible and concrete 
of the world, to the full face of nature and life, he had the poetic eclecticism, 
and dwelt by preference upon the objects that inspired emotions, such as an 
artist is wont to kindle up. Having perhaps the greatest intellectual reach of 
similarity that the mind of man ever attained to, his power of adducing illus- 
trative similitudes, through chasms of remoteness ab the thickest disguise, 
will be a wonder and astonishment to the latest posterity.’—p. 534, 

Three more volumes of the superb edition of Dugald Stewart have 
made their appearance. “The Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers ’’** is now reprinted for the first time since 1828, when the first 
(and only) edition appeared. 





POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 


7 HEN an intelligent foreigner writes a book about English 
institutions, we are sure to have something instructive and 
interesting. M. Bucher, in a volume lately published at Berlin, and 
entitled, “Der Parliamentarismus wie er est,’’! has examined the 
origin, the character, and the value of the Constitution we prize so 
highly and recommend so urgently. His object may be said to show 
the dark side of Parliamentary Institutions. England has been in 


4 “The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart.” Edited by Sir W. Hamilton. 
Vols, 4, 5, and 6, Edinburgh: Constable. 
1 “ Der Parliamentarismus wie er est.” Von Leopold Bucher. Berlin: 1854. 
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late years the object of a vague admiration among the freer section of 
German writers and thinkers. If we could but be governed as Eng- 
lishmen are, they have said, we should be as happy and powerful as 
they. England is great through her Parliament, and a Parliament 
will make us great also. Not so, replies M. Bucher; in the first 
place, what is great and prosperous in England exists rather in spite 
of, than through, the Parliament; and secondly, the whole state of 
England, its Parliament, its Government, its social life, is rotten to 
the core. England and her Parliament are a gigantic imposition, 
which cautious Germans should beware of as diligently as they should 
avoid the degrading tyranny of Russia. It is fair to say that the 
Battle of the Alma was the last event which preceded the publication 
of this work, and its criticism, therefore, is not a mere echo of the 
observations provoked by the exposure of our military system. 
Nor has M. Bucher formed his opinions without opportunities of 
testing their accuracy. He has resided for some time in London, and 
has honestly set himself to learn all he can of our institutions and 
their working. After calm reflection and patient investigation, he 
comes to the conclusion that we are found wanting in the balance; 
and, without anything like flippancy or affectation, he tells his coun- 
trymen not to cast in their lot with us. 
To an English reader there is much in the volume that is one-sided 
and unsatisfactory. The bad is stated; the good is omitted. We 
hear what Parliament does not do, but not what it does. And it is 
perhaps not very difficult to guess the sources whence the author has 
received his bias, and drawn the colouring he has thrown over his 
dissertations. But it must be remembered his book is written for 
Germans, and his object is to show them that England is not worth 
copying, not to show us that we have still some reasons for content- 
ment. And we might leave it to work its way in the German mind 
without further notice of its contents, were it not that in these ob- 
servations on our Parliamentary system there is much that Englishmen 
may profit by, even when they can detect an error in the vein of 
thought. There is a foolish as well as a sensible pride in our institu- 
tions, and these pages may help to teach us not to thrust constitutions 
down the throats of other people, and may enable us to trace some of 
the apparent diseases of our body politic to their more remote causes. 
The Introduction recals us to the commencement of Lord Aberdeen’s 
ministry. It was then that the old Government by Parties was 
finally and avowedly broken up, at the same time that England pro- 
fessed to withdraw from Continental interference. England was 
externally to stand aloof, internally to abstain from the fruitless 
discord of party, and to attend to social reforms, and aim at adminis- 
trative success. All the world knows that this magnificent programme 
was followed by utter practical failure, and Parliament seemed at a 
stand-still under the guidance of its ablest leaders. Why was this? 
To answer the question, we must ask what Parliament was, and what 
had been its history. 
The fountain-head of English institutions is the old Common Law. 
‘We cannot say when it began, or whence it sprang. There is law 
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before legislators appear; and it was this unwritten, unascertained, 
indwelling law, answering to and satisfying the wants of individuals 
as well as of society, which laid the foundation of future independence 
and greatness. As the machinery of society became distinetly deve- 
loped, legislation grew up by the side of the Common Law. The 
county met under its Shire-reeve, the town under its Borough-reeve ; 
and though the matters handled were small, yet rules of considerable 
practical import were laid down. But all who were affected by the 
laws themselves made them. The legislation was direct, not repre- 
sentative, and it was completely controlled by the Common Law, 
Time has gradually introduced two changes, to dwell on the lamentable 
effects of which is the great object of M. Bucher’s volume. First, the 
people have handed over the business of law-making to representatives; 
and secondly, the laws which the representatives make have come to 
be considered as superior to the Common Law, and are permitted to 
control it and to set it aside. 

The Common Law long retained its hold with wonderful strength 
and success. It withstood the shock of the introduction of the 
Norman, the Roman, and the Canon laws. It was the support and 
guide of the Saxons under the rule of their early Norman conquerors, 
and gradually moulded victors and vanquished into an harmonious 
whole. The functions of Parliament were at first almost solely judicial, 
and deputies were added from counties and towns merely to support 
taxation. These deputies were delegates, not representatives; and if 
any unforeseen case arose not contemplated by their instructions, they 
used to ask leave to consult with their shire or borough. Toa great 
extent Parliament retained its rudimentary form until the great Civil 
War, after which crisis in English history we find quite a new relation 
established between the Executive and Parliament. The former have 
become dependent on the “confidence ” they can inspire in the latter. 
They do not do their work simply as ministers of the Crown, regarded 
by the jealous eyes of a body of deputies, and liable to impeachment ; 
but their business is to inspire a vague feeling of approbation, the loss 
of which is their only punishment for the mismanagement of public 
affairs. And at the same time the members of the public body to 
which they are answerable come to be regarded in a new light; they 
are now the representatives of the whole nation, not the delegates of 
the inhabitants of a particular locality. 

One of the most curious features of this representative assembly was 
the mode of Government by Parties. The assembly arranged itself 
into two subdivisions, which were to hold office by turns. And the 
relation held by these parties to each other places them in singular 
contrast to the divisions of continental assemblies, There no spirit of 
compromise and forbearance unites the majority with the minority. 
The latter are the avowed enemies of the former, and their object is to 
thwart the Executive rather than to seize on its powers themselves, 
In the England of the eighteenth century parties were but two batches 
of a body of very good friends, who parcelled out the sweets of place 
by a sort of secret understanding. Gradually this state of things has 
ehanged, The Tories have taken the new name of Conservatives—a 
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name first springing from Russian diplomacy; and the Whigs have 
mased into Liberals, Then the Union a Catholic Emancipation 
es added an Irish body eminently suited to obstruct legislation, 
Bentham, Ricardo, and Major Cartwright have a following in the 
Radicals, and are also represented with an admixture of theological 
theory in the Peelites. ‘These added forces have undermined the old 
system of Government. Lord Aberdeen pronounced its funeral oration 
on his accession to power, and his failure in office has left us in con- 
fusion and dismay at the want of anything like a practical and efficient 
substitute for what we have lost. 

And as this form of Government has melted away under the hand 
of Time, so also have many of the institutions, the social habits and 
opinions by which self-government in separate localities was preserved. 
Parliament now legislates about the smallest minutiz, and often in a 
very arbitrary and hasty manner. Boards have been substituted for 
the governing bodies of counties and parishes. And only a feeling of 
ill-defined and perhaps lessening apprehension protects England 
from the domination of a bureaucratic class—a danger which might 
become very real and very pressing, M. Bucher remarks, if the pro- 
posed Reform in the Civil Service were carried into effect. And there 
is a secret system which—on some points at least—may be said to 
tyrannize over Parliament itself. The House of Commons is too large 
a body to take cognizance of foreign affairs, and it is practically shut 
out of any share in their management. ‘They are in the hands of the 
Cabinet—a Whig invention, which has given us the private conversa- 
tions of a clique for the more open and responsible discussions of the 
Privy Council. And this has contributed to the adoption by England 
of those lax notions of international duties which now prevail throughout 
the European world. Expediency is recognised as the only guide, and 
fixed principles have faded away. 

Nor, again, can we reasonably acquiesce in the theory which sees in 
Public Opinion the complement and abiding support of parliamentary 
government. What is meant in England by Public Opinion? There 
is nothing like spoken discussion upon social and political subjects. 
All expressions of Public Opinion are written. They appear in the 
columns of a journal; and when we strip off the veil of mystery 
which so much enhances their consequence, they are but the detached 
thoughts of an individual hastily thrown together. And scarcely even 
that: for the individual does not speak the thoughts of his heart, but 
the thoughts which occur to him as harmonizing with the general 
drift of thought current in the set or party to which he belongs. 
Public Opinion is but an abstraction, which is worshipped like a 
heathen goddess, like Nemesis, or Justice, or Fortune, to which men 
bow from habit, and a vague appreciation of something powerful and 
imposing. Such an abstraction cannot eke out the failings of parlia- 
mentary government. The whole system is tottering to its fall, and 
England, to which Germans look with such unreasoning reverence, is 
but a broken wall, covered with and sustained by the vegetation of 
perishing institutions. 

Such are some of the more prominent thoughts which M, Bucher 
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offers for our contemplation, Up to a certain point, we must admit 
their force and truth. Parliamentary government, such as it is in 
England, is the fruit of many highly complicated influences, in the 
absence of which in another country we could raise the vain shadow 
of what is with us a reality, If Germans really think that there is 
something magical in getting a few hundred men into a room, and 
bidding them divide on questions proposed to them, they had better get 
rid at once of an idea which is past out of the range of Western thought. 
But if parliamentary government is contrasted with something posi- 
tive, as it is by M. Bucher, we must then ask first,—is choice open ? 
can we at aparticular stage of social development really change our 
form of government? and then, if this be the case, is the proposed 
alteration one worth having? M. Bucher seems to think that a good 
constitution would mean an organization of local meetings where adult 
males should all personally assemble, and provide for their legislative 
wants, except such as should only concern the State generally. The 
requirements of the State itself should be the care of delegates from 
the local communities. The executive should be uncontrolled as long 
as it kept within the bounds of a fixed public law; and a transgres- 
sion of this law should be visited with condign punishment at the 
hands of the State Assembly. It would not be fair to represent 
M. Bucher as saying that a nation could have such a constitution by 
merely wishing for it; but he intimates, that a nation is wise which 
works, as far as man can control his circumstances, in the direction 
which leads to it. To establish this, would require a careful analysis 
of the material and social conditions on which such a constitution and 
a parliamentary one respectively rest. M. Bucher does not attempt 
this ; and therefore, as we have said, there is a point beyond which 
the volume fails to be directly valuable. Indirectly, it is valuable 
throughout; for there are numberless points handled with great 
ability, and in a manner to suggest much that is profitable to an 
English reader. As a minor recommendation we may add, that its 
literary execution is very good ; the style is clear and pointed, and the 
topics happily chosen and arranged. 

A small volume by Mr. Jennings, entitled “ Natural Elements of 
Political Economy,” ? is an attempt to base Political Economy on the 
sciences of Psychology and Physiology. The author complains that 
the terms in which the problems of political economy are stated, are 
too often loose and contradictory; and that the obscurity which marks 
the language of the standard writers is also apparent in their thoughts. 
All that is necessary to avoid this obscurity is, he says, a more accurate 
analysis of the subject matter. Man, Mr. Jennings remarks, is a living 
organism, having to deal with inanimate matter. Out of the province of 
inanimate matter, the political economist separates off those things 
which have an exchangeable value. He has at the outset of his inquiry 
to ascertain how the living organism acts on, and is acted on, by this 
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class of things; in other words, he has to collect, analyse, and arrange 
all the phenomena which have reference to the production, distribution, 
and consumption of exchangeable articles. What is novel in this work 
is the attempt to characterize each branch of political economy by the 
relation it bears to the bodily and mental constitution of man. Thus 
we are told that consumption is “denoted by the fact that during its 
continuance the operation of the afferent trunks of nerve-fibre pre- 
vails; while production is denoted by the fact that during its con- 
tinuance the operation of the efferent trunks of nerve-fibre prevails.” 
Value, again, is said to be “an attribute ascribed by man to numerous 
objects, from a remembrance of their services in past times, and a 
conviction that such services are still available.’’ There is considerable 
ingenuity in the mode in which the author handles many of the points 
which his view of the subject presents to him; but we are surprised 
that he does not see the obvious objection to his whole plan of treating 
political economy. Unless in investigating those sciences which relate 
to man, which fall under what Aristotle terms “ Human Philosophy,” 
we agree to mark off the province which each science is to have 
assigned it, we can never make any progress at all. The slightest 
amount of reflection will tell any one that not only in the field of 
political economy, but in that of government, legislation, in short, of 
every department of human conduct, we can, if we please, refer what 
we are speaking of to the physical and mental powers of man. When 
we are writing, for instance, on government, and have to say that a 
legitimate king sits on the throne of his fathers, we may take notice 
that he uses the muscles of the back, and that his volition is excited 
by the hope of something pleasurable. But if we do so, we give up 
the subordinate sciences altogether, and: see nothing in the philosophy 
of man but a body anda mind, Or rather, we are not really able to 
see a body and a mind as distinct ; for what is a mind without a body? 
And we should have thought the relation of Psychology to Physiology 
might have taught the author the inconvenience of treating Political 
Eeonomy in the way he does, We cannot think, or feel, or perceive, 
without a brain and nerves; but are we not to discuss ideas, emotions, 
and sensations, without constant reference to the nerve-fibres and the 
sensorium P As, however, the writer evidently thinks he has made a 
great and valuable discovery in the science of Political Heonomy, and 
as there is really much that is clear, original, and interesting m_his 
volume, we will let him explain his method in his own words, and 
subjoin a passage which serves very conveniently as a key to the whole 


* Not only, it will be observed, are the physical and the mental relations which 
olitical economy is called ou to investigate, denoted by the circumstance 
Pat certain objects defined y law are produced, and distributed, and con- 
sumed, but this cireumstancc in itself constitutes the reason on account of 
which they are investigated, and claims, therefore, the exclusive attention of 
the political economist, As the students of other branches of philosophy con- 
fine each his own researches to such qualities of objects as especially concern 
his inquiries ; as, for instance, in the relations of tae atmosphere, the chemist 
discerns only a combination of gases, the mechanician a moving force, the 
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musician a vehicle for sound, the naturalist a receptacle for the food of plants, 
80, in investigating the relations of men and exchangeable objects, the political 
economist regards exclusively the causes of their production, their distribu- 
tion, and their consumption. In each of the twofold aspects of the subject he 
contemplates these phenomena exclusively ; whilst investigating the physical 
branch, he abandons the consideration of every mechanical, chemical, and 
organic property, except so far as it affects their value; and, while investi- 
gating human nature, he leaves to others every irrelevant inquiry,—to the 

istorian the exposition of the causes and the effects of ambition, to the jurist 
the determination of the force of anger, to the artist the explanation of the sub- 
lime and the beautiful,—whilst he ~ examines, as they examine, sensations and 
conceptions, motives and emotions, he limits his examination to those mental 
susceptibilities and powers which affect the phenomena of production, of distri- 
bution, and of consumption. 

“This tract of philosophy we shall attempt to investigate, by examining, in 
the first instance, not physical nature, but human nature, and by searching for 
the elementary princi e which govern this latter subject through the evidence 
of our rset thoughts and of our familiar transactions, as illustrated by the 
researches of physiology and of psychology. To the facts disclosed by phy- 
siology we shall on occasion to refer only at the outset of our inquiries, and 


this, too, for the purpose of demonstrating facts which may be, if we are so 
satisfied, received on the evidence of others. To psychology, as we shall have 
to appeal for a wider extent of information, we shall also be compelled to trust 
on evidence of a different, and, as it will perhaps be considered, of a less satis- 
factory character: the causes of human action will necessarily be examined by 
the aid of our own internal power of perception, with little regard to the tes- 
timony of others apart from the contemplation of the phenomena of our own 


minds, and with the necessity in all cases of feeling in order to understand. As 
the physician, who desires adequately to realise the state induced in the human 
subject by any novel application, will not trust to the reports of others, but 
will make experiments on himself, the political economist will meditate in the 
first instance upon himself, for the purpose of comprehending fully the motives 
of the actions of other men,”—pp. 64—67, 

Mr, Marriott has recently published a Lng 37 entitled, “The 
Co-operative Principle not opposed to a true Political Economy,’§ 
written with great fairness, and bearing the trace of much reflection 
on the subject. Its main drift is to establish a position which may 
now be said to be almost undisputed among writers on social science, 
viz., that Political Economy (or the science which analyses the sources 
and distribution of wealth) is only ancillary and preliminary to sociology. 
We have only learnt the alphabet of true political science when we 
have stored up the doctrine, that under the free play of our individual 
thirst for articles of consumption, wages, capital, and profit all tend 
toaminimum. We have further to ask whether this tendency is one 
conducive to human happiness, and subject to the control of the human 
will, ‘The present position of the inquirer is depicted with great foree 
of thought and expression in the following extract from Mr. Marriott's 
pamphlet :— 

“The political economist, who is to be equal to the requirements of the 





* “The Co-operative Principle not opposed to a True Political Economy ; or, 
Remarks on some recent Publications on subjects relative to the Intercommunion 
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Oriel College, Oxford; Parker, 1855, 
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coming age, must look out upon a wider field, and we are to surmount new 
difficulties, in the hope of attaining results of still higher practical value, and 
still deeper theoretic interest. It is in this as in other cases; man first strives 
wildly against the powers of nature, and one while is swept away, another 
while succeeds through some favourable conjuncture. Then he studies those 
powers, and learns their course and sway, and discovers, perhaps, the easiest 
tracks or the safest periods for his journeys, his voyages, his operations, and 
understands the causes of the various calamities that threaten him if he mistakes 
his time or his path. But this is not his final state of knowledge. He aspires 
further to learn how to stem the currents, brave the winds, pierce the rocks, 
defy the seasons, and accomplish results which Nature herself seemed almost 
to forbid. If, therefore, any science seems to lead us to strange and sad con- 
clusions, to insurmountable difficulties and prospects of irremediable evils, we 
are not at once to sit down satisfied that so it must be, but rather to look round 
in every direction for resources, and not to give up the problems that meet: us, 
till we here well tried every line of thought and of experiment in which a solu- 


tion can possibly be found.”—pp. 4, 5. 


It is possible that the Co-operative principle may be a means of arriv- 
ing at a healthier state of things than now obtains in the relation of 
employer and employed. But the difficulty is to see how the draw- 
backs which beset its early development can be counterbalanced by the 
mere chance of future success. And nothing can be more discouraging 
than the tone of Mr. Marriott’s pages. He plainly sees and points 
out the great rock which looms ahead of co-operative institutions, 
viz., an iron tyranny exercised by a narrow-minded majority of forma- 
lists over family life and individual action. The only solution he 
gives us is that such institutions must be founded by men of the rarest 
patience, fortitude, and devotion; and even then : seems to think 
they will fail; not ultimately perhaps, but to an extent that may well 
egg despondence in the breast of the pioneers in the path of reform. 

he other lesson he wishes to inculcate is that all such institutions 
must be under the influence of religion, and, as he further adds, of the 
guidance of the church. But it may well be doubted whether, if such 
institutions really took a deep hold of society, they would not guide the 
church much more than the church would guide them. Men who 
were knit together by material and social wants into a body which 
could only cohere through a bond of moral restraint, must seek their 
true strength in a community of religious feeling. And the records of 
early Christianity would supply them with the required prototype of a 
fellowship founded on faith, devotion, and self-sacrifice. The religion 
of love must be the religion of those whom love is to join together. 
But there is no reason why societies banded into a union that should 
inspire a sympathy with the early Christians, should also acquiesce in 
the dogmatic theology that was evolved in the first centuries of our 
era, It must be remembered that the exact force of the church argu- 
ment is not that these dogmata are true, but that they supply an 
external bond of union, without which men cannot unite; to which co- 
operatives might answer, they already had an external bond in the 
present condition of human society, which forced them to unite if they 
wished to live and eat. Of course when the internal bond came to be 
discussed, a churchman might again offer his dogmatic system, and 
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then it would be necessary to investigate its truth. We do not at all 
mean to take for granted that its truth would not be made manifest. 
But if the association rightly or wrongly rejected dogmatic theology, 
they would still have in the fact and necessity of combination a moral 
starting-point, which is, it must be confessed, at present denied to 
those whose belief in this theology has been shaken. 

A curious contrast to Mr. Marriott’s sensible pamphlet is offered by 
a little volume entitled “The Rights of Employer and Employed.’ 
It is worth looking at to show the way in which men possessing a love 
of arrangement and order in details, work themselves into a belief that, 
if the details of a scheme are very carefully elaborated, all difficulties 
are got over, The scheme proposed in this volume is the formation 
of a great colony of artisans working as members of a Joint-stock 
Company. Such minor problems as how these artisans are to be got 
together, how they are to be kept together when assembled, where 
their capital is to come from, who is to govern them, how they are to 
compete with great capitalists and low-priced labour, are quietly 
omitted. But to compensate for the omission, the author is prolific in 
the invention of every requisite for the comfort and convenience of his 
imaginary institution. He tells us how large the rooms ought to be, 
how many faces the public clock should.have, where visitors who wish 
to see the establishment are to get their cards from, where the children 
are to play, how the palisades round the building are to be disposed, 
and a great many other particulars equally interesting and important. 
It is curious in practical England how much there is of methodised 
madness. 

Sir J. Emerson Tennent has recently published a work on the “ Use 
and Taxation of Wine,’’® in which the long-debated question of the 
expediency of introducing foreign wine at a one shilling duty is discussed 
with oe | ability. So great are the difficulties by which the subject 
is enveloped, that the Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
in 1852 to inquire into it, were unable to submit any recommendations 
to Parliament, and contented themselves with publishing the vast 
amount of conflicting evidence they had received. Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have each in turn admitted the social advantages, and 
deplored the financial impossibility, of the proposed change. The 
revenue gains two millions annually from the wine duty in its direct 
shape; and, if we add the duties on alcohol which are indirectly bound 
up with it, the receipts may be estimated at treble that amount. Is 
there the slightest probability that an increased demand could make 
up the deficiency if we reduced the duty from 5s. 9d. to 1s.; and if 
not, what means of indirect taxation can be substituted that will not 
press more heavily than the duty on wine? Further, we may ask 
whether the consumer or the producer would get the benefit of the 


* “The Relative Rights and Interests of the Employer and Employed Discussed, 
and a Scheme proposed by which the Conflicting Interests of all Classes of — 
may be Reconciled. By M. Justitia, London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1855. 

® «Wine, its Use and Taxation; an Inquiry into the Operation of the Wine 
Duties on Consumption and Revenue.” _ By Sir James Emerson Tennent, K.C.8., 
LL.D, Madden. 
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reduction, and whether an unlimited supply of wholesome and cheap 
wine is really procurable. 

Sir Emerson Tennent examines all these points very fully, and with 
great fairness, and his conclusion, though not stated in strong language, 
is decidedly adverse to the proposed reduction. The volume opens, after 
a few introductory remarks, with an inquiry whether wine should be 
taxed as a luxury or as one of the necessaries of life. The author seems 
to attach more importance to the question than perhaps it deserves, 
especially as the solution on which he relies is that derived from past 
history. Mr. Pitt treated wine as a luxury, and his successors have 
followed in his footsteps ; and it is difficult to see how any sane man 
could hold the contrary opinion, if we use the word “ necessary” strictly. 
Champagne is a luxury, bread is a necessary. But what are we to 
call tea, soap, candles, beer, vin ordinaire? They are the productions 
which civilized man buys directly he has satisfied the claims of bare 
existence. To argue whether these productions, among which cheap 
wine is certainly to be classed, shall be called necessaries, is rather a 
profitless speculation. 

The history of the taxation to which the import of wine has been 
subjected is next reviewed at considerable length. In 1786-87 Pitt 
lowered the duty. Consumption was increased, but revenue was not 
so in proportion. In 1795-96 he raised the duties to something 
approaching the charges from which he had relieved the import in 
his first experiment. ‘The result was very striking; the consumption 
underwent no very serious reduction, but the revenue increased to an 
extraordinary amount. In 1801—1805 the duty was raised still 
higher. Consumption remained high, and the revenue immensely 
increased. After the Peace both consumption and revenue fell. 
Subsequently the duties were lowered under Lord Ripon and Mr. 
Huskisson ; and the general result is, in the opinion of the author, 
that Mr. Pitt’s experiment being made during war, affords no precedent 
in ordinary circumstances, and that a duty of about five shillings is 
the most favourable both for consumption and revenue. 

It is admitted on all hands that the taste for wine is declining in 
England. The individual consumption has fallen off from three 
bottles per head to one and a half. The decline is not attributable to 
increase of the duty, but rather to improved social habits and tastes, 
and also to the increasing use of tea, coffee, and tobacco. And for 
light wines there is really in England no taste at all. This remark, 
on which Sir Emerson Tennent dwells very forcibly, seems to us to 
go to the root of the question. Supposing there were no tax at all, 
four Englishmen out of five would rather drink a quart of ale than a 
quart of vin ordinaire. The wines liked in England are strong wines. 
It has been so, the author says, since the days of Elizabeth. In 
Australia, claret was offered in September, 1853, at the price of beer, 
and there was actually no demand whatever. If we wished for light 
wines, we should have them; but the plain matter of fact is, that we 
do not wish for them. The taxes on wine in Paris are equal to those 
in England, and yet the annual consumption is 216 bottles per head. 
Repeated exertions have been made by enterprising importers to 
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introduce into the English market cheap and wholesome wines ; the 
lower growths of France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Italy, and other 
countries, but with one solitary exception the attempt has proved 
abortive. The one exception is Sicilian Marsala—a strong wine, 
which has found favour from its resemblance to Sherry. 

If the duty were lowered to one shilling per gallon, it would require 
a consumption of 36,000,000 gallons to restore the present revenue. 
Where are we to get thirty-six million gallons of wine fit for Englishmen 
to drink? Sir Emerson Tennent calculates that Portugal might possibly 
send us eight millions and a half, Spain six millions, Sicily two and 
a half. Neither Germany nor Italy have any cheap wines that will 
bear carriage. France is the only quarter to which we could look. 
But her staple growth consists of light wines, quite unsuited to 
English taste, unless that taste materially alters. The quantity of 
really good wine cannot be increased by any exercise of care and skill, 
nor apparently can that of what we may term medium wines. The 
Commission appointed by the National Assembly at Paris, in 1849, to 
investigate the state of the wine trade, state in their Report that the 
extension of cultivation throughout the empire during the last thirty 
or forty years has been followed by a general deterioration in the 
quality of the wine, and this has been the case more especially as 
regards wines of a medium description. The ravages of the vine 
disease in recent years may also remind us how little we can rely on a 
permanent supply from any one country. The internal consumption 
in France since 1848 has exceeded the production. 

The general taste for wine throughout the world increases much 
faster than the supply. It is well known how capricious Nature is in 
her gift of the finer wines ; and the area that supplies wines of any 
sort that will bear carriage and keeping is exceedingly limited, at any 
rate as far as we know at present. The consequence is, that the price 
of wine has been gradually increasing during the last half century. 
We cannot, therefore, hesitate to assent to the opinion of Sir Emerson 
Tennent, that an extraordinary and unprecedented demand, such as it 
is now proposed to create, would have the effect of adding so largely 
to the first cost of the wine, as to give an augmented profit to the 
foreign power equal at least to the reduction of the duty ; so that on 
wines of the description most relished in England the consumer would 
reap little or no advantage from the change. Perhaps the profit to 
the grower of light wines might not be so great as he estimated it; but 
it is absurd to think we could suddenly call for eighteen million gallons 
of sound light wines, which we must do if the revenue is to be sustained. 

These considerations lead the author to the conclusion less con- 
fidently pronounced than the tenour of the book might lead us to 
expect, that a reduction of the duty to one shilling would be unde- 
sirable, seriously injuring the revenue, and only very slightly benefiting 
the consumer. He concludes by pointing out with great earnestness 
how desirable it is that, whichever way the matter is settled, it should 
at any rate be settled speedily. If the reduction is to be made, con- 
tinental growers should be prepared for the increased demand, and the 
home trade re-organised to meet so sweeping a revolution. If the 
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duty is to be maintained at its present level, the interests of traders, 
customers, and the revenue, all alike point to a speedy decision, For 
the present, we may perhaps say the question is decided, During the 
war, there is next to no possibility that the duty should be reduced, 
No Chancellor of the Exchequer is likely to place these two millions 
in jeopardy till peace is declared. 

Throughout his work, Sir Emerson Tennent takes what may be 
termed the Protectionist side; and though there is nothing like an 
approach to unfairness in his statements, yet Free Traders in wine 
might raise objections to many of the details. — might ask, for 
instance, whether, in estimating the power of Portugal to supply Eng- 
land, anything like sufficient importance is given to the existing mono- 
poly as a restriction on the supply we actually receive? But what- 
ever objections of this kind might be raised, the work is on the whole a 
sound and useful one; and it is also very readable; although so 
many statistics are necessarily introduced, the pages are never dull and 
heavy. Occasionally episodes are introduced, graphically written, and 
interesting in their subject-matter. As a specimen, we will give the 
following remarks on the narrow, limits within which Nature has con- 
fined the production of first-class wines : 


“The finest. known wines are the produce of soils, the combination and pro- 
portions of whose ingredients are extremely rare and exceptional; and, co- 
operating with these, they require the agency of peculiar degrees of light, 
moisture, and heat. The richest wines of France, Italy, Hungary, Madeira, 
and Teneriffe, are grown on the sites of extinct volcanoes. The district of 
Xeres, which has so long supplied us with sherry, is mapped out so accurately 
by the line of its peculiar soil, that its dimensions are known by the acre. 

The vine which produces Port, on the hills above the Douro, yields a totally 
different wine in the vicinity of the Tagus. The wine district of the Rhingau, 
between Mayence and Rudesheim, is but nine miles in length, by half as much 
broad. The south side of a single hill produces Johannisberg, and Steinberg is 
the vineyard of a suppressed monastery. 

The numerous wines of Burgundy and the Garonne take their names respec- 
tively from circumscribed spots ; and so narrow and apparently capricious are 
their respective limits, that a ditch divides portions which from time immemo- 
rial have been sought with avidity, from others which in the market will bring 
uniformly but one-fifth the price. The costly Clos Vougeot grows in a farm of 
eighty acres; Romanée Conti is but six and a half; and the famous Mont 
Rachet, of the Cote d’Or, is distinguished into three classes, of which one sells 
at one-third less than the other two; ‘yet these qualities are produced from 
vineyards only separated from one another by a footpath; they have the same 
aspect, and apparently the same soil, in which the same vines are cultivated, 
and a in precisely the same manner.’ One small valley in Madeira alone 
produces the finest Malmsey. 

* Art and horticultural science have been applied to extend the limits thus 
circumscribed by nature; but with such unsatisfactory results that, as a 

eneral rule, it may be stated that the higher class wine of any known district 

as not been successfully reproduced beyond it. The red wines of Portugal, 
grown in the Alto Douro, can no more be made in the adjoining provinces of 
the Minho or Beira, than the white wines of Spain could be successfully imi- 
tated on the Rhine. 

“ fiven the attempt to increase the quantity produced on the same area by 
improved cultivation, has, in many instances, been attended with so much 
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detriment to the character and quality of the wine, that it has been necessa- 
rily abandoned, The vineyard of the Clos de Vougeot belonged originally to 
a convent; and when, after the first revolution in France, it came into the 
hands of private individuals, they endeavoured to enlarge the produce by 
manuring the vines; but they so destroyed the flavour and delicacy of the 
wine, that they were obliged to return to the old system, and its character was 
eventually recovered.” —pp. 81—83. 

A translation of M. de Tengoborski’s “ Etudes sur les Forces Produe- 
tives de la Russie,’’® was perhaps the most important contribution that 
could be made to our olde of a country, of which we know so 
little, and could wish to know so much. As the translator, who has 
performed his task admirably, informs us, the author occupies a high 
official position in the department of the Finances, and being already 
favourably known by a valuable work on the Finances of Austria, set 
himself the task of a laborious inquiry into the productive powers of the 
Empire of Russia. He has communicated the result of his studies in 
a comprehensive series of tables and commentaries, to which it will be 
hard to refuse the merit of talent, fairness, and moderation. The pro- 
ductive forces analysed are divided under the heads of “ Physical and 
Material Forces,”’ and “ Intellectual Productive Forces.’” The portion 
of the work which treats of the former, begins with a classification of 
the territory of European Russia, according to its geographical posi- 
tion, and in the space of a few pages is condensed a remarkably clear 
exposition of the formation and situation of the great mountain-chains 
and plains, and a sketch of the network of rivers, by which these 

lains are watered. Remarks follow on the climate, the natural ferti- 
ity and configuration of the soil, and tables are given of the extent of 
cultivated land, meadows, and forests in the various governments. 
And then, after an estimate of the progress of population, the author 
passes to an analysis of the products of the soil in the vegetable, the 
animal, and the mineral kingdoms. We will give a few of the more 
important statements. The mean harvest of cereals is estimated at 
one hundred and eighty million quarters. The value of the wine pro- 
duced in Russia is one half million sterling. The horned cattle are 
given at nineteen millions, the horses at eighteen millions, the sheep 
at fifty millions. The total quantity of gold extracted from the mines 
of Russia from 1819 down to the end of 1851, was of the value of 
forty-four millions sterling. The total annual value of all mineral 
products reaches about five millions and a half. 

The second part of the work opens with a long chapter on agricul- 
ture, on its importance for Russia, on the disproportion between the 
value of land and the value of labour, and on the principal channels in 
which efforts of modern improvement are directed. With respect to 
serfdom, the author is strongly of opinion that the corvée is still 
indispensable, and that its conversion into a money-rent is only pos- 
sible in some exceptional districts. Many interesting remarks, con- 
firmed by appended statistics, are made on the distribution of the 
rural population, the fluctuations in the price of grain, the backward 
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state of stock-farming, the deterioration in the breed of herses, and the 
precarious condition of the Russian trade in wool and flax. The 
volume closes with a chapter on industry, and more particularly on 
those branches directly connected with agriculture. It is a book in 
every way worth studying ; and if the details are given with a minute- 
ness too great for the memory of most readers, yet the general results 
are easily mastered. Perhaps it is wanting in a vein of wide and com- 
prehensive reflection. The author dwells too exclusively in the region 
of facts, or if he quits it, seems leaving his natural platform. Occa- 
sionally a quotation from M, Haxthausen, who writes well and reasons 
powerfully, is inserted, and we confess to have found the insertion 
a relief. 

Under the title “Learning and Working,’’? Mr. Maurice has 
given to the world Six Lectures, delivered last year, to explain the 
grounds upon which the College for Working Men has been established. 
These Lectures have all the strong and all the weak points which are 
usually to be found in Mr. Maurice’s writings. Throughout we are 
made to feel that we are in the hands of an honest, zealous man, gifted 
with originality and imagination, and sincerely anxious to aid and to 
elevate his fellow-mortals. But there is a want of simplicity, an inca- 
pacity to perceive the proportionate value of topics and of things; an 
indistinctness of thought and language ; a want of plain sense, which 
make us pause in the midst of our admiration, and doubt whether 
such a man is really fit to guide us into new paths. Grandiloquence, 
and the mental habit of which grandiloquence is the outward 
expression, are Mr, Maurice’s besetting faults. He cannot refer to an 
ordinary historical event to illustrate an every-day subject, but he 
works himself into a state of unmeaning excitement. It is only be- 
cause the moral truth of the writer’s feelings and his manifest love 
of honesty form a counterpoise, that we can read these Lectures with 
patience. But still, with all its faults, this is a book which is well 
worth reading. We feel in every page that we have to do with a good 
man. And every reader of Mr. Maurice’s writings should remember, 
that the author has the rare merit of trying to carry into action what 
he recommends, and that he spares no pains, and exerts every faculty 
to be practically useful. Perhaps a juster taste, and more vigorous 
habits of thinking, and a keener appreciation of what is possible, might 
cripple him, and make him less useful in his generation. It is only 
minds of the first order that can be at once calm and active. 

Mr. Maurice commences with a Lecture designed to show that edu- 
cation is properly addressed to adults rather than to the young. His 
argument is mainly an historical one. The first Christian missionaries 
raised up schools in Anglo-Saxon England, “to which the poorest 
peasant might resort; but he went there on the condition of be- 
coming a scholar.”” The teaching of Alfred and Alcuine was adult 
teaching. The Norman discipline was essentially one for men and not 





7 “Learning and Working.” Six Lectures delivered in Willis’s Rooms, London, 
June and July, 1854. By Frederic Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Cambridge: Macmillan and Co, 
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for children. In the twelfth century universities sprang into existence 
throughout Europe, and rang with the contests of the schoolmen. 
The disputations of Abelard attracted thousands of grown-up hearers. 
It was not till the days of William of Wykeham that the education 
of boys was distinctly recognised as a preparatory step to the educa- 
tion of men. After the Reformation grammar-schools were founded 
in such numbers, and with such endowments, as to overshadow in 
some measure the education of adults; since then the current has set 
strongly in that direction, and not only has education been addressed 
mainly to boys, but the limits of education have been vulgarly fixed 
so as to include only what boys can, under the least favourable cireum- 
stances, be expected to learn—reading, writing, and arithmetic. Thus 
in returning to adult education, we return to what our ancestors sanc- 
tioned, and only abandon what is a mere modern notion—that to 
teach successfully we must teach young. Such seems the drift of 
Mr. Maurice’s remarks, It is not casy to ascertain the exact force he 
wishes his argument to have; if he merely means, as we think is the 
case, that adults may be taught, that there are thousands in England 
who must be taught as adults or not at all, and that in past ages 
adults have been taught, we need not quarrel with the proposition. 
But if he means that it is in any way better that the same persons 
should learn when they are old a might have learnt when young, 
the statement of so extravagant a notion is its best refutation. In 
the days of Alfred, or of Abelard, it was a good thing to teach men, 
but a much better thing to teach boys; and soit is now, and always 
will be. It needs scarcely any proof that to continue the education 
of boys, so that as men they may still be learning, is highly desirable. 

Mr. Maurice proceeds to show that work is not incompatible with 
learning, but that money-worship is. Work, indeed, he says, is not 
only not incompatible with, but it is absolutely necessary for, learning ; 
and this assertion is illustrated by a profusion of historical examples. 
We wish at every page to stop the writer, and ask what is the point 
he really seeks to establish. We are told, for instance, that Hooker 
wrote amidst the petty cares of a parsonage, and that Spenser bor- 
rowed themes from the court of Elizabeth. The only lesson we could 
possibly learn from these facts is, that a writer on politics may com- 
pose among some domestic hindrances, and that a poet’s mind is co- 
loured by the events of his time. How can such common-place truths 
affect the question—whether a man who has been twelve hours in a 
factory, or fourteen in a shop, will have strength or inclination for 
logic and political economy at the end of his day? It is much more 
to the purpose to remark, as Mr. Maurice does a few pages later, 
that the College cannot prosper unless the Early Closing Movement 
prepares the way for it. 

We next are told, very truly, that the main object of education is to 
foster in the minds of the educated the love of freedom and of order ; 
and we are reminded how signally the love of music, spread so widely 
through the exertions of Mr. Hullah, shows that new agencies highly 
conducive to this end may be continually evoked. We are thus led 
to ask—What should be the studies in a Working College, and who 
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should be the teachers ? We will let Mr. Maurice state in his own 
words the general features which he thinks should characterize the 
teaching :— 

“What, therefore, I gather from the willingness they have shown to receive 
musical instruction, is (1.) That all other instruction should speak to them as 
this does, less as distinguished by particular occupations, than as sharers of a 
common humanity, and as capable of entering into the feeling of it, in spite of 
their different pursuits, or by means of them. (2.) That it being regarded as 
the great end of studies to raise and cultivate that which is human, the arbi- 
trary division of them into useful and entertaining should be discarded as 
illogical and embarrassing. (3.) That they should have a considerable number 
of studies presented to them, out of which they may choose the one or two 
which have most attractions for them. (4.) That though they never should be 
invited to devote more time to any studies than is compatible with their 
ordinary occupations, they should be led to perceive that there is a relation 
between all studies; that the boundary lines between them are often artificial 
and imaginary ; that when they are most real, and when it is most needful to 
distinguish between their objects and their spheres, they again blend together 
when they are contemplated in reference to our lives and duties.’—pp. 134, 
—135. 

The teachers are to be selected from the class of those who are 
competent to fill the office by having gone through the long training 
which is got by a good English education, who are independent of the 
breath of public opinion, and are themselves actively engaged in some 









































calling, yet able to give time without receiving pay: in one word—by : 
gentlemen. This is the real basis on which the scheme rests, It is 7 
because the metropolis supplies amateur teachers in abundance, that 

it is possible to have an institution which shall survive its first stage 
of poverty. 
A Working Man’s College, even if we look at its prospects in a . 
spirit of the most sober expectation, and divest ourselves of the charm P 

which historical parallels, more or less exact, may impart, is an expe- t 

riment well worth making. Mr. Maurice, we repeat, must be judged : 

not merely as a writer; we must carry his practical activity to the Pr 

| credit of his discourses. We should have been very glad to have seen , 
q the obvious difficulties of the subject discussed rather more fully and P 
} more quietly. But if we cannot have this, we can at any rate hope Me 
q that good sense may characterize the actual working of the scheme. tl 
Its failure would be a cause of great regret to all who long to see r 
{ education spread widely and rapidly. 2 
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SCIENCE. pr 
IFVHE dearth of scientific works, on which we had oceasion to remark ms 
in our last quarterly summary, seems likely, at the present rate of ter 
production, soon to become intensified into an absolute famine; so little bei 

has either the Continent or our own country furnished, that can be a 
converted into wholesome food for the satisfaction of our readers’ a 





appetites. 
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If they expect to find a bonne bouche at the commencement of their 
repast, in the essay of M. Flourens on “ Human Longevity and the 
Quantity of Life upon the Globe,’’! we can only assure them that they 
will be grievously disappointed; for a more unsatisfactory production 
never came before us, from the pen of a man of real science. We can 
searcely persuade ourselves, indeed, that the writer of this book was 
the author of the “Recherches Expérimentales sur le Systéme Nerveux;” 
and can only suppose, either that the attainment of the height of his 
ambition,—the Perpetual Secretaryship of the Academy of Sciences— 
has made him careless of any further reputation, or that the advance 
of years, by working that change in his organization of which he 
specially denies the existence, is producing a practical refutation of his 
own theories. ’ 

We do not propose to follow M. Flourens through his general dis- 
quisition on Old Age and Longevity, and the merits of Cornaro’s 
regimen; but shall limit ourselves to the propositions which he advances 
as scientific novelties. The first of these is, that the mind perfects 
itself as the body grows old; so that whilst the body arrives at its 
summit of perfection at about fifty years, and then declines, the mind 
does not arrive at i¢s culminating point for fifteen or even twenty years 
later. Now putting aside all theory as to the dependence of the mind 
(in our present state of being) upon its material instrument, we feel 
sure that the universal experience of mankind is decidedly against this 
assertion, Of course, some allowance is to be made for differences in 
the appreciation of what constitutes psychical perfection; and there are 
doubtless many cases which show that a higher moral standard is 
attainable in advanced life, when sensual passions have ceased to tempt, 
and self-interested motives have lost much of their force, than is to be 
met with, except in very rare cases, in earlier years. But if we look at 
the state of the whole mind,—at the increasing dulness of the percep- 
tions and obtuseness of the feelings, at the decreasing vividness of the 
imagination, and the diminished energy and flexibility of the intellee- 
tual powers,—when we look again, to the well-known rarity of the 
production of any great and enduring work after the age of threescore, 
we cannot but perceive that its decline is coincident, or nearly so, with 
that of the body. The value attaching to the judgment and advice of 
the old, depends upon the length of their experience, and their com- 
parative freedom from the disturbing influence of that temporary ardour 
of feeling which often supersedes in the young the dictates of their 
calmer reason. But if any great work is to be done, we seldom look 
to a man of seventy for doing it; and what he seems to do is generally 
found to be rather done for him by others, under the influence of the 
prestige he has acquired, and the guidance of the experience he has 
stored up, than by his own personal energy. 

Another of M. Flourens’ speculative assertions, is that the natural 
term of human life is not less than a hundred years; any curtailment 
being the result of his own departure, or of that of his progenitors, from 





1 “Dela Longévité Humaine, et de la Quantité de Vie sur le Globe.” Par P. 
Flourens. Paris: 1855. 
[Vol. LXIV. No. CXXV.]—New Seruss, Vol. VIII. No. I. R 
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the strict laws of health. And what, gentle reader, do you suppose to 
be his basis for such an assertion ? Nothing else than the single fact, 
that as, in other mammals, he finds the usual term of life to be five times 
that period of growth, whose conclusion is marked by the consolidation 
of the extremities of the long bones with their shaft, and as this period 
in man is twenty years, the natural term of his life must be one hundred 
years. Now, in this statement he sets aside very dogmatically and 
unceremoniously the authority of Buffon, according to which the life 
of many animals is seven, eight, ten, or even twelve times the period of 
their growth; and by fixing one uniform ratio of five, we are quite sure 
that he is only bringing Nature into a forced compliance with his ideal 
standard. Generally speaking, the animals whose ultimate condition 
‘ is destined to be the lowest, attain that condition proportionately 
early; a long period of developmental preparation not being needed by 
them. Thus every schoolboy knows that guinea-pigs and rabbits come 
to their full growth within seven and twelve months respectively, and 
begin to breed even sooner; yet the guinea-pig lives six or seven years, 
and the rabbit eight. Of larger and nobler beasts, on the other hand, 
the proportion of their lives passed in the stage of growth and develop- 
ment seems really to be a fifth. Looking to the still more elevated 
condition of Man, and to the various reasons, physical, moral, and 
social, which seem to render a still longer period of preparatory train- 
ing desirable in his case, is there anything to negative the presumption 
that this period may occupy in him as much as a fourth of his ordinary 
term? We think that all sound analogy is so manifestly in favour of 
such a presumption, that we can only express our surprise that 
M. Flourens should have been so ready to dogmatize the other way. 
The last of M. Flourens’ physiological dicta,—the most baseless and 
audacious of all,—is to the effect that there has always been the same 
quantity of life upon the globe from the date of its first introduction, 
but that the number of species has been constantly and progressively 
decreasing, whilst that of the individuals of the higher types has been 
augmenting in like proportion, the more elevated species acquiring a 
dominance over the inferior. ‘This notion appears to have nothing 
whatever for its basis, save a certain hypothetical assumption touching 
vital force; the amount of which, M. Flourens takes upon himself to 
affirm, must have always been the same, however different the modes 
of its manifestation ;—a doctrine which seems to us about as true as 
if he had said that there must always have been the same amount of 
heat, of light, of electricity, of motor force, &c., in operation upon the 
globe. We can quite recognise as fundamental axioms, that as in 
matter, so in force, “ Nihil fit a nihilo,’’ and “nihil fit ad nihilum ;” 
but M. Flourens seems quite to forget the convertibility of force, and 
to be ignorant of the “ correlation’? which Dr. Carpenter, taking up 
and extending Mr. Grove’s views, has shown to exist between the 
forces of Physics and Chemistry, and those of Organization and Life. 
So, again, the assertion that the number of species has been progres- 
sively diminishing, is based on the comparison of the numbers of 
existing and of fossil species of certain groups, without any attempt 
to determine how many of the latter were in existence at any one 
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epoch,—a fallacy too glaring for its absurdity to need further exposure. 
Of the asserted increase in the number of individuals of the higher 
types no proof whatever is given; this statement being in fact but a 
corollary from the other two, and falling to the ground of itself, if 
either of them is proved to be insecure. And of the progressive domi- 
nance of the more elevated species, he can adduce no other evidence 
than that furnished by the modifications which Man has introduced 
wherever he has interfered in the distribution of animal life;—as if the 
sheep and oxen, and the “ tame villatie fowl’’ which are their represen- 
tatives among birds, were more elevated species than the lions and 
wolves, the eagles and falcons, which the agency of man has displaced 
for the multiplication of the creatures most useful to him! 

Yet the Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences has the 
insolence (we can use no milder term), to speak of himself as having 
discovered the laws, “aussi belles que simples,” according to which 
the succession of life upon the globe has taken place! 

Far different from this, is the spirit of reverent appreciation of the 
truth of Nature, and of toilsome patience in the collection and classifi- 
cation of the facts which the study of her extinct forms brings to light, 
which is shown in the “'Traité de Paléontologie’’® of M. Pictet, of the 
new and greatly-improved edition of which the third volume has 
recently appeared. ‘This volume is entirely occupied with the Gas- 
teropod and Lamellibranchiate Mollusca; and its purely technical 
character affords us no scope for any other remark than that which is 
suggested by the spectacle of conscientious industry, laboriously devo- 
ting itself to a great work of the highest importance to every geologist 
and zoologist, but which can bring to its author no higher credit than 
that which belongs to the judicious selector and compiler. 

We have a duty of a very different kind to discharge in regard to 
the first work which presents itself on our home list. The critic may 
justly consider as the most painful part of his office, the necessity of 
visiting with censure works which, while they testify to the love for 
science, and to the zeal of their author, evidence as plainly the total 
absence not only of the comprehension of the objects of scientific 
inquiry, but of the faculties and knowledge necessary for their attain- 
ment, Such a book lies before us in the “ History of the British 
Marine Testaceous Mollusca,’’’ the result, we are told, of “ forty years 
sedulous investigation.’’ We can only regret that the leisure of fort 
years should not have been put to better use, than in producing such 
an olla of crudities—such a mass of superfluous blunders and inaccura- 
cies. After all that has been done in British Malacology from the time of 
Pennant and Montagu downwards—possessing as we do models of 
descriptions of the exterior of the Mollusca, by. Forbes and Hanley, of 
their inner structure, by Hancock—no man is justified in making a 
fresh book upon the subject, unless he is prepared to do one or both of 





2 « Traité de Paléontologie, ou Histoire Naturelle des Animaux Fossiles.” Par 
F. J. Pictet. Seconde Edition, tom. iii, Paris: 1855. . 

3 “History of the British Marine Testaceous Mollusca, distributed in their 
Natural Order on the Basis of the Organization of the Animals; with References 
and Notes of every British Species.” By William Clark. London; VanVoorst, 1855. 
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two things—either to throw new light upon the relations and distribu- 
tion of these creatures as zoological species, or to work out their ana- 
tomy in a complete and exhaustive manner, well read in the classic 
pages of Poli, and prepared to emulate the “ Mémoires sur les Mol- 
lusques,” and the “ Anatomy of Doris.” In the present state of know- 
ledge, any one who publishes without such aims before him is, we 
repeat, merely “darkening counsel,” and increasing the already too 
great store of waste paper. 

Mr. Clark’s work professes to be an account of the anatomy of the 
marine testaceous mollusca. Let us inquire how far his knowledge of 
comparative anatomy and zoology in general and how far the manner 
in which he has executed his task, come up to our standard. At p. 10, 
speaking of the Palliobranchiata, he says : 

*T have removed this section of the acephala from its position at the head 
of the bivalves, to which I think it has no pretensions. I consider it as a dis- 
tinct inferior group, forming the passage from the ascidie and cirripoda to 
the acephala lamellibranchiata; by its pallial branchiz it has relations with the 
ascidis, and with the cirripoda ari. the long convoluted cilial buccal a 
dages, which, though not articulated in conseqnence of advanced animality, 
still prove its connexion with that tribe. If the palliobranchiata have the 
sexes distinct, as some authors have stated, the position I now place them in, 
with the strict hermaphrodite acephala, would not be correct and in harmony 
with my sexual distribution; but I believe that these views of bisexuality in 
the bivalves are erroneous, and the causes that have led to them are those 
mentioned in the anatomy of Pholus dactylus under the head of the ‘ Reproduc- 
tive Organs.’” 

Here the Ascidians and Cirripedes are spoken of together as allies! 
The long inarticulated convoluted ciliated buccal appendages of the 
Brachiopoda are supposed to have an affinity with the appendages of 
the Cirripedes, which are articulated, are noé ciliated, are not buccal, 
and which altogether have about the same relation with the oval 
arms of the brachiopods as a man’s leg with an elephant’s trunk. 
How “advanced animality”’ affects the articulation of appendages in 
the animal kingdom we really cannot understand. Mr. Clark next 
questions the diceciousness of the palliobranchiata—one of the best 
established facts in natural history, and then tells us that he dis- 
believes the bisexuality of the Lamellibranchiates. We turn to his 
references on this subject, and we find a mere farrago of speculation 
interspersed with school-boy citations about the “ A¢neadum Genitrix,” 
&c.; but not a word about the evidence of the microscope on these 
points. Surely, if Mr, Clark is incompetent to use the microscope 

imself, he might give us the results which have been obtained by 
others, and which are to be found in every hand-book. How does he 
dare to make assertions on questions upon which Milne-Edwards, and 
Siebold, and Owen, and Davaine, and half-a-dozen other real workers 
in science, have expressed definite opinions, without taking the 
most ordinary means of verifying or refuting the conclusions which 
they have drawn from laborious and conscientious inquiry ? Mr, Clark 
tells us he has been occupied forty years with these pursuits; we grieve 
to find that a man can have followed Science so long without learning, 
that she and Conscience are (as indeed the etymology foreshadows) in- 
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separable companions. Does he imagine that in Science only, assertion 
involves no responsibility, and that in knowledge alone the assump- 
tion of wealth does not imply the obligation of duty? There is but 
one excuse for publishing a professedly original work—the belief that 
one can increase the stock of human knowledge; and the author of 
such a work tacitly pledges himself to his reader, that he has ex- 
hausted all the existing sources of information before offering that 
which pretends to be new. Surely, it is not a miserable anxiety 
about priority which should lead a man of science to ransack Journals 
and Transactions, and hunt up, if possible, every pamphlet which con- 
tains a reference to his subject-matter; but an earnest desire not to 
increase the mass of wasted human effort, and still more to pay due 
respect to those who have worked earlier, and therefore under less 
advantageous circumstances than his own. In England those who 
cultivate natural history have too often forgotten these principles, and 
the consequences have recoiled upon their own heads ; for, from this 
very neglect of the literature of science, more especially of the foreign 
literature, nine-tenths of their papers show a most contemptible 
ignorance of the problems, to whose consideration European science 
has now advanced. Mr. Clarke is a type of this Rip van Winkle 
school of naturalists ; as we might demonstrate by extract after extract 
of a similar character to that which we have already selected. Take, 
for instance, the comparison between the Brachiopoda and the Balani, 
at p. 21, displaying an amount of power of miscomprehension which 


nearly attains the pitch of genius. Read again the “description” of 
the nervous and muscular systems of the Lamellibranchiata, at p. 28 ; 
but this is so choice a specimen we must give it entire: 

“ As to the nervous masses, they are few and scanty, a single ganglion bei 
placed above the mouth, the other posteriorly ; but they are connected wit 
each other by filaments, from which threads ramify to all the muscular sup- 


ports of the body, particularly those important ones the adductors, the foot, 
siphonal retractors and minor muscles; the muscular composition of these 
i, gr appears in their textures under every imaginable, superficial, horizontal, 
and perpendicular angle.” 

One can but stand aghast at such a passage as this, coming as the 
result of forty years’ inquiry into molluscan organization. Has Mr, 
Clark ever seen Cuvier’s “ Mémoires,” written half a century ago? 
Has he ever seen the admirable paper of Mr. Garner, in the Linnean 
Transactions, published fifteen years since? Has he never read a 
page of Rymer Jones’s “Comparative Anatomy,” or Professor Owen’s 
“ Lectures on the Invertebrata ?’’ If he have, it is downright imper- 
tinence to print such nonsense; and if he have not, it is most scandalous 
neglect and ignorance of that which it was his first duty to know. 

ad again the disquisition on what Mr, Clark is pleased to call the 
“lacunose doctrines '’(p. 29), and which we may venture to say de- 
monstrates only the very “ lacunose”’ condition of his own ideas. Or 
finally, and as a crowning example, let any anatomist who has ever 
examined the branchiw of the Lamellibranchiata, peruse Mr. Clark’s 
tissue of wrong-headed rhetoric—for there is no argument—in favour 
of the imperforate nature of these organs; the perforations being 
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about as obvious as any structure can be. In connexion with this 
subject, however, there is one statement of Mr. Clark’s upon which 
we really feel bound to comment. He says, p. 206 :-— 

«*. . . two pieces of gill-lamina, containing several inter-branchial tubes, were 
submitted to a distinguished metropolitan microscopist, who thus reported on 
them :—‘I can find no pores in them, unless a piece of leather may be called 
porous.’ ” 

We happen to know as a fact that these pieces of gill-lamina were 
sent up to the “ distinguished metropolitan microscopist’’ in question 
dry, and without the slightest indication of their nature! Having 
puzzled over the sticky mass in vain for some time, the “ metropolitan” 
philosopher returned them to the sender with the verdict of “not 
proven ;” and his astonishment when he saw himself quoted as 
above may be imagined, but not described in words. With this 
concluding evidence of Mr. Clark’s scientific judgment and candour, 
we leave a very unsatisfactory subject. 

It is quite refreshing to turn from such a production to the genial 
pages of Mr. Kingsley’s “ Glaucus ;’’* in which, without the least 
pretension to scientific lore, we find that thorough love and apprecia- 
tion of the “ wonders of the shore,’ and that conscientious devotion 
to the truth of Nature, which make us hope that this little effusion is 
only the herald of more solid contributions to Marine Zoology from 
the same keen-sighted eye and delightful pen. The basis of this little 
book was an article which appeared in the “ North British Review ” 
for November, 1854, and which we read on its first appearance with 
the feeling that the author, whoever he might be, must have written 
it whilst glowing with the excitement of a new world of marvels just 
opened to him, and yet must have had a mind prepared by previous 
culture for a philosophic appreciation of them, such as few men can 
attain to; yet without the slightest suspicion that the author of 
“ Alton Locke’’ and “Hypatia’”’ was before us under such an un- 
wonted guise. And now that we have it again before us in a detached 
form and enlarged dimensions, we have perused it again with a 
pleasure heightened by the knowledge of its authorship, not unmixed 
with wonder that we should have been before so blind as not to detect 
a style, which, though usually employed upon far different topics, 
presents its individuality in every page. How few among our littérateurs 
could have written even the opening paragraphs :— 

“You are going down, perhaps, by railway, to pass your usual six weeks at 
some watering-place along the coast, and as you roll along think more than 
once, and that not over cheerfully, of what you shall do when you get there. 

“You are half-tired, half-ashamed, of making one more in the ‘ ignoble army 
of idlers,’ who saunter about the cliffs, and sands, and quays; to whom every 
wharf is but a ‘wharf of Lethe,’ by which they rot ‘dull as the oozy weed.’ 
You foreknow your doom by sad experience. A great deal of dressing, a 
lounge in the club-room, a stare out of the window with the telescope, an 
— to take a bad sketch, a walk up one parade and down another, inter- 
minable reading of the silliest of novels, over which you fall asleep on a bench 





* “Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore.” By Charles Kingsley. Cambridge: 
Macmillan and Co.’ 1855. . F 
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in the sun, and probably have your umbrella stolen; a purposeless fine weather 
sail in a yacht, accompanied by ineffectual ity to catch a mackerel, and 
the consumption of many cigars; while your boys deafen your ears, and 
endanger your personal safety, by blazing away at innocent gulls and willocks, 
who go off to die slowly, a sport which you feel in your heart to be wanton, 
and cowardly, and cruel, and yet’ cannot find it in your heart to stop, because 
the lads have nothing else to do, and at all events it keeps them out of the 
billiard-room ; and after all, and worst of all, at night a soulless réchauffé of 
third-rate London frivolity; this is the life-in-death in which thousands spend 
the golden weeks of summer, and in which you confess with a sigh that you 
are going to spend them. 

- “44 I will not be so rude as to apply to you the old hymn-distich about 
one who 

‘Finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do; 


but does it not seem to you, that there must surely be many a thing worth 
looking at earnestly, and thinking over earnestly, in a world like this, about 
the making of the least part whereof God has employed ages and ages, further 
back than wisdom can guess or imagination picture, and upholds that least part 
every moment by laws and forces so conglen and so wonderful, that science, 


when it tries to fathom them, can only learn how little it can learn? And 
does it not seem to you that six weeks’ rest, free from the cares of town 
business, and the whirlwind of town pleasure, could not be better spent than 
in examining those wonders a little, instead of wandering up and down like 
the many, still wrapt up each iu their little world of vanity and self-interest, 
unconscious of what and where they really are, as they gaze lazily around at 
earth and sea and sky, and have 


* No speculation in those eyes, 
Which they do glare withal ? 
Why not, then, try to discover a few of the Wonders of the Shore? For won- 
ders there are there around you at every: step, stranger than ever opium-eater 
dreamed, and yet to be seen at no greater expense than a very little time and 
trouble.” —pp. 1—3. 

See, too, his noble description of the character of the true Natu- 
ralist :-— 

“Let no one think that this same natural history is a pursuit fitted only for 
effeminate or pedantic men. We should say rather, that the qualifications 
required for a perfect naturalist are as many and as lofty as were required, by 
old chivalrous writers, for the perfect knight-errant of the middle ages ; for (to 
sketch an ideal, of which we are happy to say our race now affords many a fair 
realization) our perfect naturalist should be strong in body; able to haul a 
dredge, climb a rock, turn a boulder, walk all day, uncertain where he shall 
eat or rest; ready to face sun and rain, wind and frost, and to eat or drink 
thankfully anything, however coarse or meagre ; he should know how to swim 
for his life, to pull an oar, sail a boat, and ride the first horse which comes to 
hand ; and, finally, he should be a thoroughly good shot, and a skilful fisher- 
man ; and if he go far abroad, be able on occasion to fight for his life. 

For his moral character he must, like a knight of old, be first of all gentle 
and courteous, ready and able to ingratiate himself with the poor, the ignorant, 
and the savage ; not only because foreign travel wil! be often otherwise impos- 
sible, but because he knows how much invaluadle local information can be only 
obtained from fishermen, miners, hunters, and tillers of the soil. Nekt, he 
should be brave and enterprising, and withal patient and undaunted; not 
merely in travel, but in investigation; knowing (as Lord Bacon might have 
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ut it) that the kingdom of nature, like the kingdom of heaven, must be taken 

y violence, and that only to those who knock long and earnestly, does the 
great mother open the doors of her sanctuary. He must be of a reverent turn 
of mind also ; not rashly discrediting any reports, however vague and fragmen- 
tary ; giving man credit always for some germ of truth, and giving nature credit 
for an inexhaustible fertility and variety, which will ry! him his life long 
always reverent, yet never superstitious ; wondering at the commonest, but 
not surprised by the most strange; free from the idols of size and sensuous 
loveliness ; able to see grandeur in the minutest objects, beauty in the most 
ungainly ; estimating each thing not carnally, as the vulgar do, by its size or 
its pleasantness to the senses, but spiritually, by the amount of Divine thought 
revealed to him therein; holding every phenomenon worth the noting down; 
believing that every pebble holds a treasure, every bud a revelation ; ine it a 
point of conscience to pass over nothing through laziness or hastiness, lest the 
vision once offered and despised should be withdrawn; and looking at every 
object as if he were never to behold it again. 

‘Moreover, he must keep himself free from all those perturbations of mind 
which not only weaken energy, but darken and confuse the inductive faculty ; 
from haste and laziness, from melancholy, testiness, pride, and all the passions 
which make men see only what they wish to see. Of solemn and scrupulous 
reverence for truth; of the habit of mind which regards each fact and disco- 
very not as our own possession, but as the possession of its Creator, indepen- 
dent of us, our tastes, our needs, or our vain-glory, we hardly need to speak ; 
for it is the very essence of a naturalist’s faculty, the very tenure of his 
existence : and without truthfulness, science would be as impossible now as 
chivalry would have been of old. 

* And last, but not least, the perfect naturalist should have in him the very 
essence of true chivalry, namely, self-devotion; the desire to advance, not 
himself and his own fame or veal, but knowledge and mankind. He should 


~ have this - virtue ; and in spite of many shortcomings, (for what man is 


there who liveth and sinneth not?) naturalists as a class have it, to a degree 
which makes them stand out most honourably in the midst of a self-seeking and. 
mammonite generation, inclined to value everything by its money price, its 
private utility.”—pp. 39—42. 


“‘T have been sketching an ideal,’’ he tells us presently afterwards ; 
and by that token we judge that he had not the happiness of an 
acquaintance with Edward Forbes; for we who had, should have said 
that he had sat for the portrait, and that it was a marvellously 
faithful likeness. 

We have nowhere seen a higher or truer appreciation of the value 
of Natural History Science, as a means of mental education, than is. 
contained in the following passage :— 


“A frightful majority of our middle-class young men are growing up effemi- 
nate, empty of all knowledge but what tends Sey to the making of a 
fortune ; or rather, to speak correctly, to the keeping up the fortunes which 
their fathers have made for them; while of the minority, who are indeed 
thinkers and readers, how many women as well as men have we seen wearying 
their souls with study undirected, often misdirected ; craving to learn, yet not 
knowing how or what to learn; cultivating, with unwholesome energy, the 
head at the expense of the body and the heart; catching up with the most 
capricious self-will one mania after another, and tossing it away again for some 
new phantom; gonging their memory with facts which no one has taught 
them to arrange, and the reason with problems which they have no method for 


solving; till they fret themselves into a chronic fever of the brain, which too 
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often urges them on to plunge, as it were to cool the inward fire, into the ever 
restless sea of doubt and disbelief. It is a sad picture. There are many who 
may read these pages, whose hearts will tell them that it is a true one. What 
is wanted in these cases is a methodic and scientific habit of mind; and a class 
of objects on which to exercise that habit, which will fever neither the specula- 
tive intellect nor the moral sense; and those physical science will give, as 
nothing else can give it.’’—pp. 45, 46. 


We must pass by what he says, no less wisely, of the healthfulness 
as well as attractiveness thus imparted to the country-walk or the sea- 
shore stroll, to cite the testimony which his experience brings, in 
support of what may seem an exaggerated estimate of the value of 
such studies—experience of which he says “I have had enough and 
to spare, that what I say is true :’’— 


“T have seen the young man of fierce passions, and uncontrollable daring, 
expend healthily that energy which threatened daily to plunge him into reck- 
lessness, if not into sin, upon hunting out and collecting, pn rock and 
bog, snow and tempest, every bird and egg of the neighbouring forest. I have 
seen the cultivated man, craving for travel and for success in life, pent up in the 
drudgery of London work, and yet keeping his spirit calm, ai perhaps his 
morals all the more righteous, by spending over his microscope evenings which 
would too probably have gradually - wasted at the theatre. I have seen 
the young London beauty, amid all the excitement and temptation of luxury 
and flattery, with her heart pure and her mind occupied in a boudoir full of 
shells and fossils, flowers pel sea-weeds, and keeping herself unspotted from 
the world, by considering the lilies of the field, how they grow. And therefore 
it is that I fail with thankfulness every fresh book of Natural History, as a 
fresh boon to the young, a fresh help to those who have to educate them.”—~ 
pp. 49, 50. 


One more extract we must give, to show how well our author can 
observe for himself. After speaking of the ludicrous element which 
appears here and there in Nature, he adverts to the horrible and dis- 
gusting; and has some pleasant remarks upon the pet antipathies 
which even the most scientific naturalists yield to, if they do not 
absolutely cherish, showing that these latter feelings are consequences 
of our own imperfect appreciation of the perfection which every part 
of Nature exhibits when rightly observed in its own place. Turning 
up a stone, he finds lying beneath it a creature as foul and monstrous 
to the eye as “hydra, gorgon, or chimera dire,”’ yet fitted in so mar- 
vellous a manner to the work it has to do, that it cannot but excite 
our interest to watch its execution of it. Its name our author con- 
fesses his ignorance of ; and, after all, “ What’s ina name?” As “a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet,’’ so Mr. Kingsley finds 
his worm to be just as interesting an object, though he only thinks it 
to be “some very ‘low’ Ascarid or Planarian worm,” instead of 
knowing it to be the Nemertes Borlasii or Borlasia Anglia. An ac- 
quaintance with this name, however, gives the advantage of being at once 
able to refer to the admirable description of its internal organization 
given by M. de Quatrefages some years since (Ann. des Sci. Nat., 1846); 
and thus we come to see the true value of such names, which answer 
precisely the same purpose in Natural History Science that money does 
in the world at large, being the “medium of exchange,’’ not of mar- 
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ketable commodities, but of ideas no less valued by those who know 
how to appreciate them. ‘The dread of these names has served as a 
bugbear, which has kept away many a timid votary from Nature's 
shrine ; and we could almost wish that every animal common enough 
to fall in the way of the ordinary observer, had its distinctive appella- 
tion in our own vernacular, for the sake of these weaker brethren. 
But what should we then do with our foreign exchanges ? We must 
have recourse to a designation understood by all; and the Nemertes 
Borlasii is not only in itself more appropriate than the “Sea long 
worm of Borlase,’’ but serves at the same time to indicate the Nemer- 
tine affinities of the species in question. And thus the loving yet 
reverent student who follows Nature into her favourite haunts, and 
grows rich in delight at the glimpses he obtains of her secret workings 
in one part of her wondrous laboratory, is enabled to exchange ideas 
with another far-off student, who, labouring in a different mode, yet 
in the self-same spirit, has got his share of the mystery, by which he 
sets no less store; and the two, though they may never either talk 
or write to each other about what so greatly interests both, yet feel 
that each has gained something from the other, and this (such is the 
glorious privilege of knowledge, like twice-blessed charity) without 
the loss of aught from his own treasure. But we are keeping our 
readers too long from Mr. Kingsley and his charming pet :— 


“You see it? That black, shiny, knotted lump among the gravel, small 
enough to be taken up in a dessert spoon. Look now, as it is raised and its 
coils drawn out. Three feet—six—nine, at least: with a capability of seem- 
ingly endless expansion; a slimy tape of living caoutchouc,some eighth of an inch 
in diameter, a dark chocolate-black, with paler longitudinal lines. Is it alive ? 
It hangs helpless and motionless, a mere velvet string across the hand. Ask 
the neighbouring Annelids and the fry of the rock fishes, or put it into a vase 
at home, and see. It lies motionless, trailing itself among the gravel; you 
cannot tell where it begins or ends; it may be a dead strip of sea-weed, Hi- 
manthalia lorea perhaps, or Chorda filum ; or even a tarred string. So thinks 
the little fish who plays over and over it, till he touches at last what is too 
surely a head. In an instant a bell-shaped sucker mouth has fastened to his 
side. In another instant, from one lip, a concave double proboscis, just like a 
tapir’s, (another instance of the repetition of forms,) has clasped him like a 
finger; and uow begins the struggle: but in vain. He is being ‘ played’ with 
such a fishing-line as the skill of a Wilson or a Stoddart never could invent; a 
living line, with elasticity beyond that of the most delicate fly-rod, which follows 
every lunge, shortening and lengthening, slipping and twining round every 
piece of gravel and stem of sea-weed, with a tiring drag such as no Highland 
wrist or step could ever bring to bear on salmon or on trout. The victim is 
tired now; and slowly and yet dexterously, his blind assailant is feeling and 
shifting along his side, till he reaches one end of him; and then the black lips 
expand, and slowly and surely the curved finger begins packing him end fore- 
most down into the gullet, where he sinks, inch by inch, till the swelling which 
marks his place is lost among the coils, and he is probably macerated to a pulp 
long before he has reached the opposite extremity of his cave of doom. Once 
safe down, the black murderer slowly contracts again into a knotted heap, and 
lies, like a boa with a stag inside him, motionless and blest.”"—pp. 105, 6. 


We must not bid Mr. Kingsley farewell, without making him preach 
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to our readers some parts at least of the admirable sermon on Sanatory 
Reform, which he found “not indeed in stones, but in a creature re- 
puted among the most worthless of sea-vermin.”’ For the detailed 
description of the “ time, place, and circumstance ”’ of his meditation, 
we must refer our readers to the pages of “ Glaucus ;”’ merely informing 
them that while thinking over the lot of “many a brave and wise 
friend, cast in no such western paradise, but rather in the infernos of 
this sinful earth, toiling even then to palliate death and misery which 
they had vainly endeavoured to prevent, watching the strides of that 
very cholera which they had been striving for years to ward off, now 
re-admitted in spite of all their warnings, by the carelessness, and 
laziness, and greed, of sinful man,’’ there seemed to him “a sublime 
irony, most humbling to Man, in some of Nature’s processes, and in 
the silent and unobtrusive perfection with which she had been taught 
to anticipate, since the foundation of the world, some of the loftiest 
discoveries of modern sciences.” 

“All the invaluable laws and methods of Sanatory Reform,” he 
truly remarks, “are at best but clumsy imitations of the unseen won- 
ders which every animalcule and leat have been working since the 
world’s foundation—with the slight difference between them and us, 
that they fulfil their appointed task, and we do not.’”’ Look at this 
daguerreotype picture of one of Nature’s workmen :— 


“In the boat at the minute of which I have been speaking, silent and ates. 
sat a fellow-passenger, who was a greater adept at removing nuisances than the 
whole Board of Health put together; and who had done his work, too, with a 
cheapness unparalleled ; for all his good deeds had not as yet cost the state one 
penny. True, he lived by his busmess; so do other inspectors of nuisances : 

ut nature, instead of paying Maia Squinado, Esquire, some five hundred 
pounds sterling per annum for his labour, had contrived, with a sublime sim- 
plicity of economy which Mr. Hume might have envied and admired afar off, to 
make him do his work gratis, by giving him the nuisances as his perquisites, 
and teaching him how to eat them. Certainly, (without going the length of 
the Caribs, who uphold cannibalism because, they say, it makes war cheap, and 
precludes entirely the need of a commissariat,) this cardinal virtue of cheapness 
ought to make Squinado an interesting object in the eyes of the present gene- 
ration, especially as he was at that moment a true sanatory martyr, having, like 
many of his human fellow-workers, got into a fearful scrape by meddling with 
those existing interests, and ‘vested rights which are Dut vested wrongs,’ 
which have proved fatal already to more than one Board of Health. For last 
night, as he was sitting quietly under a stone in four fathoms water, he became 
aware (whether by sight, smell, or that mysterious sixth sense, to us unknown, 
which seems to reside in his delicate feelers) of a palpable nuisance somewhere 
in the neighbourhood ; and, like a trusty servant of the public, turned out of 
his bed instantly, and went in search ; till he discovered, hanging among what 
he judged to be the stems of tangle, (Zaminaria,) three or four large pieces of stale 
thornback, of most evil savour, and highly prejudicial to the purity of the sea, 
and the health of the neighbouring herrings. Happy Squinado! He needed 
not to discover the limits of his authority, to consult any lengthy Nuisances’ 
Removal Act, with its clauses, and counter clauses, and exceptions, and expla- 
nations of interpretations, and interpretations of explanations. Nature, who 
can afford to be arbitrary because she is perfect, and to give her servants irre- 
sponsible powers, because she has trained them to their work, had bestowed on 
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him and on his forefathers, as general health inspectors, those very summary 
powers of entrance and removal in the watery realms, for which common sense, 
public opinion, and private philanthropy, are still entreating vainly in the ter- 
restrial realms ; so finding a Fle, in he went, and began to remove the nuisance, 
without ‘waiting twenty-four hours,’ ‘laying an information,’ ‘serving a 
notice,’ or any other vain delay. The evil was there,—and there it should not 
stay; so having neither cart nor barrow, he just began putting it into his 
stomach, and in the meanwhile, set his assistants to work hkewise. For sup- 
pose not, gentle reader, that Squinado went alone ; in his train were more than 
a hundred thousand as good as he, each in his office, and as cheaply paid; who 
needed no cumbrous baggage-train of force-pumps, hose, chloride of lime 
packets, whitewash, pails or brushes, but were every man his own instrument ; and 
to save expense of transit, just grew on Squinado’s back. Do you doubt the 
assertion ? Then lift him up hither, and putting him gently into that shallow 
jar of salt water, look at him through the hand-magnifier, and see how nature 
1S maxima in minimis. 

“There he sits, twiddling his feelers, (a substitute, it seems, with crustacea 
for biting their nails when they are puzzled), and by no means lovely to look 
on in vulgar eyes;—about the bigness of a man’s fist; a round-bodied, 
spindle-shanked, crusty, prickly, dirty fellow, with a villanous squint, too, 
in those little bony eyes which never look for a moment both the same 
way. Never mind: many a man of wore is ungainly enough; and nature, if 
you will observe, as if to make up to him for his uncomeliness, has arrayed him 
as Solomon in all his glory never was arrayed, and so fulfilled one of the few 
rational proposals of oid ourier, that scavengers, chimney-sweeps, and other 
workers in disgusting employments, should be rewarded for their self-sacrifice in 
behalf of the public weal by some peculiar badge of honour, or laurel crown. 
Not that his crown, like those of the old Greek games, is a mere useless badge; 
on the contrary, his robe of state is composed of his fellow-servants. Hi 
whole back is covered with a little grey forest of branching hairs, fine as 
the spider’s web, each branchlet carrying its little pearly ringed club, each club 
its rose-crowned polype, like (to quote Mr. Gosse’s comparison)the unexpanded 
buds of the acacia. 

‘On that leg grows, amid another copse of the grey polypes, a delicate straw- 
coloured Sertularia, branch on branch of tiny double combs, each tooth of the 
comb being a tube containing a living flower; on another leg another Ser- 
tularia, coarser, but still beautiful; and round it again has trained itself, 
parasitic on the parasite, plant upon plant of glass ivy, bearing crystal bells, 
each of which, too, protrudes its living flower; on another leg is a fresh 
species, like a little heather-bush of whitest ivory, and every needle leaf a 

olype cell—let us stop before the imagination grows dizzy with the con- 

“oe. ym of those myriads of beautiful atomies. And what is their use? 
Fach living flower, each polype mouth is feeding fast, sweeping into itself, by 
the perpetual currents onan by the delicate frmges upon its rays, (so minute 
these last, that their motion only betrays their presence), each tiniest atom of 
decaying matter in the surrounding water, to convert it, by some wondrous 
alchemy, into fresh cells and buds, and either build up a fresh branch in their 
thousand-tenanted tree, or form an egg-cell, from whence when ripe may issue, 
not a fixed zoophyte, but a free swimming animal. 

“And in the meanwhile, among this animal forest, grows a vegetable one of 
delicatest sea-weeds, green and brown and crimson, whose office is, by their 
everlasting breath, to reox genate the impure water, and render it fit once 
more to be breathed by the 5 4 animals who swim or creep around. 


_ “Mystery of mysteries! Let us jest no more—Heaven forgive us if we have 
jested too much on so simple a matter as that poor spider-crab, taken out 
of the lobster-pots, and left to die at the bottom of the boat, because his more 
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aristocratic cousins of the blue and purple armour will not enter the trap while 
he is within.”—pp. 133—138. 

But we shall quote the whole book, if we indulge our taste without 
respecting of our limits, and think of our readers’ interests without 
regard to those of the author. We can only hope, in conclusion. that 
this is but the first of many such contributions to the study of Nature 
from the same gifted pen—rich in poetry, profound in philosophy, and 
yet true to the life. We believe that Mr. Kingsley can scarcely employ 
his disposable time better than in working the rich vein on which he 
has so felicitously struck ; for without disparagement to his powers as 
a “maker,” we think he does much better when his subject is one 
whose reality transcends human imagination, and his story is made 
ready to his hand by a constructive skill to whose superiority he 
reverently bows. 

We have only left ourselves space to mention three note-worthy 
books, on kindred subjects, that have appeared during the last quarter; 
two of them appealing especially to a limited class of readers, whilst the 
third seeks for a wider range. The first and most important of these 
is a fifth edition of Dr. Carpenter’s “ Human Physiology,”® which 
seems to be gaining, with each reappearance, a still stronger hold on 
the estimation of those best qualified to appreciate it; the sale of the 
previous edition, notwithstanding the overgrown bulk of the volume, 
having been unprecedentedly rapid. The author has now reduced the 
work to somewhat more convenient proportions, by the omission of 
such parts as may be conveniently incorporated with the “General Phy- 
siology,’’ which he had previously separated from the “ Comparative,”’ 
reviewed by us not long since. The “General,” “Comparative,” and 
“Human,” will henceforth constitute three independent but mutually 
connected treatises on the three great departments into which Modern 
Physiology naturally divides itself. Among the improvements which 
we notice in the present edition, we may specially advert to the re- 
modelling of the Psychological portion of the chapter “On the Fune- 
tions of the Nervous System,”’ which has been pronounced by a com- 
petent and independent judge, to be “the most profound treatise on 
the subject which the world has seen.” 

Dr. Noble’s “ Elements of Psychological Medicine,’’® comes before 
us in a greatly-enlarged form, and with such important improvements 
as to be almost a new book. The work is intended as an introduction 
to the practical study of insanity; and it is admirably suited to this 
purpose, being by far the best elementary treatise on the subject with 
which we are acquainted, and one whose perusal we can strongly re- 
commend alike to the medical practitioner, the law-administrator, the 
law-maker, and the student of human nature. How much a scientific 
study of the Physiology of the Mind leads to an improved mode of 
looking at its Pathology, will be apparent to any one who compares 





5 * Principles of Human Physiology.” By]William B, Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S. Fifth Edition. London. 1855. 

6 “Elements of Psychological Medicine: being an Introduction to the Practical 
Study of Insanity.” By Daniel Noble, M.D. Second Edition. London. 1855, 
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Dr. Noble’s intelligent and philosophical, yet at the same’ time 
thoroughly practical, exposition, with the confused and shallow trea- 
tises of bygone writers. Dr. Noble, we may remark, was formerly 
an ardent yet not undiscriminating Phrenologist; but he has been 
led by more careful study of the functions of the brain, and by closer 
observation of its abnormal manifestations in insanity, almost entirely 
to abandon the system, and has adopted almost i tote the scheme of 
Cerebral Physiology, first. propounded in a review of his own Phreno- 
logical Treatise on the Brain (Brit. and For. Med. Rev., Oct. 1846) 
by Dr. Carpenter, to whom he expresses his obligation “for having 
developed what he deems to be the surest and most comprehensive 
method of conducting this difficult investigation.” 

To another treatise which may be considered as a production of the 
same school, though especially addressed to a different class of readers, 
that, namely, of Mr. R. B. Carter,” we can also give our strong recom- 
mendation. The author has had much opportunity of observing the 
frequent connection between faulty education and nervous or mental dis- 
orders ; having had his attention peculiarly directed to those aggravated 
forms of hysteria, which, for want of early habits of self-regulation, verge 
towards insanity. His chief object is—‘‘'To show the existence, and the 
application, of certain moral and intellectual sanitary laws, which cannot 
be transgressed with impunity ; and which are, perhaps, even more im- 
portant than the physical sanitary laws, towards which, of late years, 
the attention of the public has been so earnestly directed.”’ In carrying 
out this object, he begins with a popular yet scientific view of the 
structure and actions, normal and abnormal, of the nervous system ; 
and he then treats—first, of the influence of Physical Education, and 
secondly, of that of Moral Education, upon its healthful development 
and exercise. He, like Mr. Kingsley, looks to Zoology and Botany 
pursued in the field rather than in the closet—in Nature rather than in 
Books—in the spirit of the humble inquirer into her mysteries, rather 
than in that of the avaricious collector of her scattered treasures—as one 
of the most wholesome of all means of antellectual and moral training. 
And we cannot but hope much for the future progress of science, as well 
as for the sounder mental training of the rising generation, from the ex- 
tension of such views as those expressed by two such able writers, of whom 
each, we trust, will influence alarge circleof readers. We would not merely 
cordially recommend Mr. Carter’s unpretending little treatise to the 
perusal of every one of our readers who may be directly or indirectly 
concerned in the work of education, but we would urge it upon them 
as a conscientious duty to make themselves acquainted with what 
science and experience alike proclaim te be among the most injurious 
consequences of the excessive and perverted development of the 
Nervous Power which characterises the present age—manifesting 
itself'in mesmerism, table-turning and table-talking, spiritual commu- 
nications, and other like vagaries, strictly comparable to the dancing 








7 “On the Influence of Education and Training in Preventing Diseases of the 
Nervous System.” By R, B, Carter, London: Churchill. 1855. 
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mania of the middle ages—and with the best means of restraining and 
of rightly directing it. 

Thomas Young?* is one of those who, in virtue of their achievements, 
stand iike Saul, with the head and shoulders above the general level of 
scientific men. The productions of his many-sided intellect are col- 
lected together in the volumes before us, well printed, well illustrated, 
and accompanied by notes from the editor. We have essays—physical, 
mathematical, and anatomical; articles on engineering, reviews, and 
biographies of eminent men of science. But it is his optical researches, 
and their influence upon the scientific creed of the world, which have 
rendered the memory of Young imperishable. 

Newton’s theory of light was, that particles of inconceivable small- 
ness were projected, with a velocity almost as inconceivable, from a 
luminous body, and that those particles, entering the transparent ball 
of the eye and striking against the retina at its back, produced the 
sensation of light. This theory is called indifferently the Newtonian 
theory, the corpuscular theory, or theory of emission. Opposed to it 
stands the theory of undulation, which attributes light to the excita- 
tion of waves in a medium of high elasticity, which waves dashing 
against the retina, as billows against the sea-shore, produce the im- 
pression of light. Perhaps:no man of his age saw more clearly the 
advantages and difficulties of the theory of undulation than Newton 
himself: but he considered that the latter outweighed the former; and 
while the celebrated Huyghens advocated the undulatory hypothesis, 
his mighty antagonist bore him down, and succeeded in fixing the 
corpuscular theory in the world’s belief. This theory afterwards with- 
stood the attacks of Euler unmoved, and a little better than forty 
years ago the first shock which really menaced its existence was given 
by Thomas Young. 

Everybody has observed the splendid colours which shine from the 
surface of a soap-bubble when its tenuity becomes extreme. From 
these, Newton, with profound sagacity, was able to infer the thick- 
ness of the bubble, and he proved that a certain determinate colour 
always corresponded to a certain determinate thickness. If a trans- 
parent body be sufficiently thin these colours are always exhibited. 
A wash of collodion exhihits the colours of thin plates, as they are 
usually called; and the same substance may be blown into balloons so 
attenuated as to exhibit the most brilliant colours. The iridescence 
of oil, floating on the surface of water, is a consequence of the ex- 
treme thinness of the layer; this iridescence is beautifully exhibited 
when we suffer a drop of oil to fall upon water which contains a little 
caustic potash or soda in solution. hen it comes in contact with 
the liquid, the drop swiftly diffuses itself over the surface, and appears 
to flash into the most radiant colours. The manner in which Newton 
arrived at the thickness of these films is as follows:—He took a 
eonvex lens of very feeble curvature, and upon this he placed a plate 





8 « Miscellaneous Works of the late Thomas Young, M.D., F.R.S., &c.” Vol. 
I. and TI. Including his Scientific Memoirs. Edited by George Peacock, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. London: John Murray, Albemarle-street, 1855. 
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of plain glass. From the point of contact round, in all directions, the 
layer of air between the lens and the plate above it, increased gradually 
in thickness: when perfect contact was secured, a dark central spot 
was exhibited, but around this spot was observed a series of coloured 
rings. Measuring the distances of these rings from the centre, and 
knowing the radius of his lens, Newton, by a simple calculation, was 
uble to determine the precise thickness of the layer of air correspond- 
ing to each particular colour; these calculations applied to the soap- 
bubble, enabled him to infer its exact thickness from the colour which 
it exhibited. 

The ordinary light of the sun we know to be of a compound cha- 
racter, and the phenomena of Newton’s rings are greatly simplified, if, 
instead of this compound light, light of a single colour be made use of. 
With homogeneous light the rings are simply bright and dark ; sur- 
rounding the central spot is a bright ring, then follows a dark one, 
then another bright one, and so onwards. Considering the means of 
measurement at his disposal, it is a matter of astonishment how little 
the most refined improvements of modern instruments have done to 
improve upon the determinations of Newton. He discovered the fact 
that to produce the second dark ring, a layer of air of exactly twice 
the thickness of that which produced the first dark ring was neces- 
sary; to produce the third dark ring, a layer three times the thickness 
was necessary, thus showing that the thicknesses of the stratum of 
air corresponding to the rings, increased in arithmetical progression. 
An extreme significance was thus imparted to the small distance which 
constituted the thickness corresponding to the tirst dark ring, and 
multiples of which produced all the other dark rings. Newton also 
found that the rings of violet light were smaller than those of red 
light, while the intermediate colours produced rings of intermediate 
diameters ; the consequence being, that when compound light is used, 
a succession of colours is observed. What, then, is the real physical 
significance of the small distance to which we have referred? How 
is it that the distance required for red light is greater than that re- 
quired for violet ? Newton failed in his interpretation here; and to 
his success in this and kindred subjects of investigation, is to be as- 
cribed the scientific immortality of Thomas Young. 

As already stated, the theory of Newton supposed light to consist 
of particles projected from the luminous body; and indeed he applied 
to the investigation of the paths of such particles the mechanical laws 
of ordinary projectiles. But to account for the phenomena which we 
have just described, Newton added a refined assumption to his theory, 
and supposed that the light particles during their course were con- 
tinually passing through a succession of recurring states, which he 
called fits of easy reflection and transmission. Perhaps the simplest 
way of conceiving of such changes is to figure each particle as a little 
magnet endowed with an attractive and a repellent pole, and continually 
revolving in its course so as to thrust forward its.two poles successively. 
We know as a fact that light is reflected at the surfaces of bodies, and 
this reflection Newton supposed to be due to the repulsive force exerted 
by the body upon the little light projectiles. Such a body, however, 
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would repel our polar particle only when the repellent pole of the 
latter is presented to it: if the attractive pole chanced to be the 
anterior one, the particle would be transmitted through the body, 
instead of being reflected from it. In the case of the rings already 
described, Newton supposed that the bright ring corresponded to 
those places at which the repellent poles of the particles met the 
common surface of the air and the lens beneath it, and that it was the 
reflection of the particles at these particular places which caused them 
to appear bright. The dark rings on the contrary, correspond to the 
places where the attractive poles of the particles met the surface, the 
particles being on this account transmitted. From these points, there- 
fore, the eye receives no light, and hence the appearance of the dark 
rings. 

Let us now connect this reasoning and assumption with the facts 
already described, relative to the thicknesses of the layers of air which 
correspond to the bright and dark rings of homogeneous light. Let 
us fix our attention for a moment on the first dark ring. Following, 
in imagination, a light projectile in its path, let us suppose it to meet 
the upper surface of the layer of air enclosed between the two plates, 
with its attractive pole foremost; it will enter the layer of air, 
Supposing now the layer to be of such a thickness that the particle 
has had time to make one complete revolution while passing through 
it, it is manifest that at the lower surface of the air, the attractive pole 
will also be thrust forward, the particle will therefore enter the ‘a 
underneath, and never return to the eye. If the layer of air be twice 
the thickness here supposed, it is manifest that the molecule, in passin 
through it, will have Vad time to make ¢wo complete revolutions, an 
that when it reaches the lower surface of the layer of air, it will be 
transmitted for the same reason as before: the same consequence will 
follow at all places where the thickness of the layer of air is a multiple 
of that which produces the first dark ring. 

Let us now conceive the layer of air to be of such a thickness that 
our little polar particle is only able to turn itself half round while 
passing through it, or in other words to reverse the position of its two 
poles. When it enters the layer at its upper surface its attractive pole 
is foremost, but at the lower surface of the layer its repellent pole is 
foremost; it will consequently be reflected, and reach the eye. It is 
further manifest that when the thickness of the layer is such as to 
enable the particle to perform a revolution and a half in passing through 
it, reflection will also take place ; the same will occur where the thick- 
nesses are such as to enable the particle to perform two-and-a-half, 
three-and-a-half, four-and-a-half, &c. revolutions. At all these places, 
the repellant poles of the particles being foremost they are reflected, 
and the consequence is the series of bright rings observed in the experi- 
ment. If we call the thickness necessary to produce the first bright 
ring, ¢, the thickness necessary to produce the first dark ring will be 
twice ¢; the thickness which produces the second bright ring will be 
three times ¢, while a second dark ring will be produced where the 
thickness is four times ¢. We may now generalize our result by stating, 
that where the thickness is ¢, or an odd multiple of ¢, we have a bright 
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ring, while wherever the thickness is an even multiple of ¢, we have a 
dark ring: the thicknesses of the layers corresponding to the successive 
rings of each respective series, increase by the common difference Qé, 
which is the exact expression of Newton’s measurements. 

Thus to meet the case of the colours of these plates, the celebrated 
hypothesis of fits was invented; and we see that the assumption 
furnishes the mind with a conception of how the phenomena may 
possibly be produced. But besides the phenomena of thin plates, 
there are others which equally demand explanation, and which are 
totally inexplicable on the hypothesis of fits. A difficulty which 
Newton never attempted to solve, was presented by an experiment 
made by the Jesuit Grimaldi in 1665, Grimaldi permitted the sun- 
beams to enter a dark room, through two small apertures placed close 
to each other, and arranged the experiments so that the little bright 
spots produced by the two beams upon a screen, partially overlapped 
each other. Where this overlapping took place, he observed dark 
spaces, which disappeared when one of the beams was intercepted. 

he astonishing fact was thus established, that by adding light to 
light, darkness may be produced. Grimaldi also observed coloured 
fringes round the edges of shadows cast by slender bodies, and also 
round the edges of luminous spots produced by slender sunbeams in 
a dark chamber. He actually inferred from those experiments that 
light was produced by undulations, but his experiments were neglected 
or forgotten, until, nearly a century and a half afterwards, they and a 
thousand other similar phenomena, the rings of Newton included, 
were successfully embraced in the doctrine of interference propounded 
by Thomas Young. é 

The consideration of some of the phenomena of sound will best 
introduce us to the subject of interference. A vibrating string com- 
municates its motion to the air, which latter transmits the motion 
communicated to it in waves or undulations to the tympanum or drum 
of the ear, and thus the sensation of sound is produced. The height 
of a note is known to depend on the frequency with which these waves 
or undulations succeed each other. A low note is produced by waves 
of considerable length and of slow recurrence; while a high note is 
produced by short waves, which follow each other in quick succession. 
The progression of the wndulations must not be confounded with the 
motion of the particles of air ; the former move forward with a velocity 
of eleven hundred feet a second in common air, while each distinct 
particle merely performs an oscillatory movement to and fro. This is 
very simply exemplified by the waves of the sea or of a lake: the water 
does not move forward as the waves do, for a body floating on the 
water, instead of being carried forward by the waves, simply rises and 
falls as the waves pass under it. Now supposing two distinct series of 
undulations to proceed from two sources placed near each other, it is 
easy to see that the mutual action of both series may under different 
conditions, be attended with very different consequences. Our concep- 
tions would be greatly assisted by a diagram here; but even without 
this, a little reflection will show, that in the case of two lines of waves 
of the same length, proceeding from two sources, one of which is exactly 
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the length of a single wave behind the other, the motion communicated 
by the latter source to the air will so combine with the motion com- 
municated by the former, as to render the effect more energetic. For, 
if we fix our attention upon any particular particle of air, we shall see 
that in the case supposed, the forces emanating from the two sources 
must both push the particle forward, or pull it backward, at one and 
the same time, the particle being thus caused to move with an energy 
corresponding to the sum of both forces. If, however, we suppose one 
source to be only half the length of an undulation behind the other, it 
will be seen that the two systems of waves are in complete discordance, 
that the air particle which is pushed forward by the one is pulled back- 
ward by the other, and that consequently two such systems of waves 
completely destroy each other. We thus arrive at the remarkable 
conclusion—a conclusion which experiment verifies—that whereas 
either of these wave-systems, acting alone, would produce sound, when 
both are added together they produce silence. A remarkable analogy 
with the experiment of Grimaldi, which proved that by adding light 
to light we produce darkness, is here exhibited. 

Following up the analogy here suggested, Thomas Young showed 
that optical phenomena, which had hitherto baffled explanation, might 
be readily accounted for by assuming that light was due, not to the 
propulsion of infinitesimal particles from the luminous body, but to the 
communication of undulatory motion to a medium far more highly 
elastic than air, the so-called luminiferous ether. This ether must be 
distributed throughout the stellar spaces, for otherwise the light of the 
fixed stars could not reach us; it must also be diffused through solid 
bodies, for otherwise light could not be transmitted by those which 
are transparent. The waves of this ether propagated to the optic 
nerve awake in us the sensation of light; just as the waves of air 
transmitted to the auricular nerve produce the sensation of sound. 
As in the case of sound the pitch of a note depends upon the 
length of the wave of air, so in the case of light the colour of the light 
depends upon the length of the wave of ether. Undulations of such a 
length that 37,640 of them would extend over the length of one inch 
produce the impression of red light, while when 59,750 undulations fit 
in the same interval, the impression produced is that of violet light. 
The note A produced by the common tuning-fork transmits about 
440 undulations to the ear in a second of time, each undulation being 
about two feet and a half in length; the octave to this note would be 
preduced by double the number of impulses arriving in the same time, 
each wave being only half the length of the former. According to the 
theory of undulation, to produce the impression of red light, 463 mil- 
lions of millions of impulses must be imparted to the retina in a second, 
while to produce the impression of violet light, 735 millions of millions 
of impulses must be imparted in the same time. The immensity of 
these numbers may invest them with a fabulous appearance; but no 
matter what theory of light we adopt, we arrive at results equally 
astonishing. By his advocacy of the hypothesis which involves these 
wonderful consequences, Thomas Young succeeded in changing the 
world’s creed on optical matters, and the coolest and clearest heads 
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of the present day accept his theory with the most implicit con- 
fidence. 

Finding Newton’s measurements ready to his hand, Young expe- 
rienced no difficulty in translating the language of fits into the language 
of undulations. We can do no more here than give a general idea of 
how such a translation may be accomplished. Let us fix our attention 
upon the case of Newton’s rings. When a ray of light reaches the 
apper surface of the layer of air so often referred to, a portion of it is 
reflected back to the eye; the remainder of the light pursues its way 
through the layer of air, and at its lower surface a second portion is 
reflected. This is in consonance with the universal optical law, that 
when a ray of common light arrives at the common surface of two 
media of different refractive densities, a portion of the ray, at least, is 
always reflected. Let us regard for an instant the two portions of 
reflected light thus sent by the layer of air from its upper and under 
surfaces to the eye, the latter portion has manifestly travelled over a 
longer path than the former, for it has passed through the layer of air 
between the plates forward and backward. If then the thickness 
of the layer of air be such that one of these reflected rays is exactly an 
undulation, or any multiple of an undulation behind the other, it is 
plain, as in the case of sound, that they will mutually support each 
other, and send light to the eye of an intensity equal to the sum of the 
intensities of both rays. If, however, the thickness of the layer be such 
that the two rays reflected from its upper and under surfaces differ in 
their paths by a semi-undulation, or by any odd number of semi-undu- 
lations, then, as in the case of sound, one ray destroys the other and 
we have darkness. Thus as we recede from the central spot and 
encounter thicknesses alternately equal to an odd and an even number 
of semi-undulations, we find these thicknesses marked by correspond- 
ing series of bright and dark rings. We omit here a certain refined 
consideration which would lead us too far. The fact of the violet 
rings being smaller than the red ones also receives the fullest explana- 
tion ; for the waves of violet light being shorter than those of red, it 
requires a less thickness of air to produce the required difference of 
path in the former case than in the latter; hence, at a less distance 
from the central spot the proper thickness is attained. 

We have dwelt thus long upon these researches, as they constitute 
the basis of the well-won fame of Dr. Young. ‘The enunciation of 
these new views was, however, far from being attended with universal 
acclamation ; they had to pass through the furnace of affliction, and to 
bear the brunt of obloquy and ridicule, In the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
the views of Young were attacked in a series of articles, which, as 
Dean Peacock remarks, “are probably not surpassed in wit, sarcasm, 
and power, by any other productions of their distinguished writer.” 
The last of these articles closes as follows :— 


“ We now dismiss for the present the feeble lucubrations of this author, in 
which we have searched without success for some traces of learning, acuteness, 
and ingenuity that might compensate his evident deficiency in the powers of 
solid thinking, calm and patient investigation, and successful development of 
the laws of Nature by steady and modest observation of her operations. We 
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came to the examination with no other prejudice than the very allowable pre- 
i against vague hypothesis, by which all true lovers of science have 
or a century and a half been swayed. We pursued it both in the present and 
on a former occasion without any feelings except those of regret at the abuse 
of that time and opportunity which no greater share of talents than Dr. 
Young’s are sufficient to render fruitful, by mere diligence and moderation. 
From us, however, he cannot claim any portion of respect until he shall alter 
his mode of proceeding, or change the i oven of his lucubrations ; and we feel 
ourselves more particularly called upon to express our disapprobation, because, 
as distinction has been unwarily bestowed upon his labours by the most illus- 
trious of scientific bodies, it is the more necessary that a free protest should be 
recorded before the more humble tribunals of literature.” 

To these animadversions Young replied in a manner which, had the 
scientific mind of England been sufficiently instructed at the time, 
would have left his antagonist little room for self-gratulation. With 
reference to the authorship of the review, Young observes :— 

“ The passage fortunately affords me a convincing proof of the nature of the 
source from which this torrent of invective has originated. We are here told 
that the different fleribility of light is now universally admitted. I have 
searched into all the works that I could find in the libraries to which I have 
had access, for opinions respecting the nature of light, and as far as I have 
discovered, the different flexibility of light is admitted, in the absurd and un- 
warrantable sense in which it is here employed, 4y three writers only. The 
first is Mr. Henry Brougham, the second the anonymous writer of an article 
in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and the third the assailant whose injurious 
attacks I am now repelling. From so remarkable a coincidence, I think I am 
authorized to pod that these three writers are one and the same. 

“T have now answered everything that was intended as an argument on the 
articles published in the second number of the ‘ Review.’ This constitutes, in 
fact, but a smaii part of these articles; they have much less the appearance of 
the impartial discussion of a long-disputed question of natural philosophy, than 
of the buffoonery of a theatrical entertainment, or of the jests of a pert advo- 
cate, endeavouring to place in a ridiculous light the evidence of his adversary. 
To answer such an attack in similar language would be degrading; to attempt 
to oppose it by argument would be futile. I shall refrain, therefore, from 
noticing any of the additional scurrilities which have been copiously inter- 
mixed by the same writer with his remarks upon my last paper. I say the 
same, because I am unwilling to suppose that this island has produced two per- 
sons capable of so stupidly misunderstanding and so wilfully misrepresenting.” 

The court of appeal in this case was, however, an incompetent 
public, before whom the wit and hardiheod of the lawyer masked his 
real ignorance, and gave him an apparent triumph over his enlightened 
foe. Only a single copy of Young’s noble reply was sold, and for 
nearly twenty years his experiments and reasonings were neglected. 
But the cause of truth is safe, however its expounders may fare for a 
time in this world; and the labours of Thomas Young recorded in 
the volumes before us, now stand forth an imperishable monument to 
his genius, while the attacks of his adversary are consigned to that 
contempt from which the ignorance of the age alone ever permitted 
them to emerge. 

By “the Knowledge of Life,” Dr. Mann? means the knowledge of 





9 “A Guide to the Knowledge of Life ; Designed for the Use of Schools.” By 
Robert James Mann, M.D., &c. London: Jarrold and Sons. 
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rauscular tissue and kindred subjects. His little volume contains 
large amount of useful information, but he must not deem us unkind 
if we say that it does not reach our idea of a school-book. We should 
indeed say the same of nine-tenths of the productions which constitute 
the intellectual aliment of the youth of this country. There is a cry 
for useful knowledge at the present day; but it is to be hoped that 
they who join in this cry have made clear to their own minds what 
useful knowledge really is. You may dung the fig-tree, but if the sap 
of life be not in its cells, the operation, as an effort of culture, is vain ; 
and you may cram the young mind with “ utilities,” and yet miss the 
highest objects of human education. Education demands two things 
—the power to provoke and the power to impart; the ability to in- 
spire a love for knowledge, and the ability to respond to this love. 
We know professed teachers of forty years’ experience, full of facts, but 
empty of all life except that treated of in the book before us, and who 
therefore perpetually fail; we know others whose experience does not 
extend over so many months, but who are, nevertheless, able to rivet 
a boy’s attention, and keep him loyal to his task. ‘Those who write 
most about useful knowledge, appear in general to know least of this 
dynamic power; and for the thousand who are able to bring facts to 
the intellect, we do not meet one who is able to arouse its energies 
and make it willing to court difficulty. We have proposed forms of 
knowledge in abundance, but the divine life which ought to palpitate 
beneath these forms, and which converts facts into building materials, 
we do not often discover. No systematic mode of teaching can of 
itself accomplish that for which we plead: no pedagogic drill can 
supply its place; the true teacher must himself be a natural product ; 
upon a heart and brain of the proper qualities must be superposed his 
own culture before he is fit to cultivate others. Our teachers trust 
their systems, but in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred know 
nothing of the soul which, to render a system effective, must animate 
it. The schoolmaster and the school-book we require are those whose 
sentences are the channels of a life and love existing within the teacher 
and the writer. It is not in a parliament of schoolmasters in St. 
Martin’s Hall that these truths find utterance; nor is it from such an 
assembly that the teachers of England are to expect salvation. 

But to return to Dr. Mann.—His book, as before remarked, contains 
much instructive matter, but it appears to us to be far from perfect in 
its way. We are sometimes impressed with the feeling that the 
writer himself has not yet exhausted the knowledge we now possess 
on some of the subjects with which he deals. His introductory 
chapters are capable of improvement. We hold, for example, that such 
statements as the following are not eminently calculated to expand a 
boy’s intellect, or even to convert him into a repository of “ useful ” 
knowledge :— 

“The precise distances at which the atoms of any given body remain from 
each other are determined by the degree of force that is operative in resisting 
cohesive attractions.” 


The italics here are Dr. Mann’s: we confess it difficult to unravel 
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their significance : indeed the whole passage is very dark to us, and 
on reconsideration would, we doubt not, prove equally dark to the 
writer of it. Statements of this loose character are not uncommon in 
the work. In paragraph 22, we have the following definition of a 
liquid :— 

“Where the ultimate atoms of a body are so far /oosened from each other 
that their cohesive attractions are suspended, and they can move freely about 
with regard to each other, the body is said to be diguefied.” 

And in paragraph 24 we have the following definition of a gas :— 


“When the ultimate atoms of a body are placed so far asunder that they 
cease to exercise any attractive influence upon one another, the body is said to 
be in a gaseous state.” 

The difference between a suspension of attraction and a cessation of 
attraction is, we imagine, too refined to mark the distinction between 
liquids and gases. We do not, however, wish to speak yh Sa | 
of this work ; but we cannot help feeling that the writer of a schoo 
book ought to bring superior qualities to his task. His work ought 
to be a labour of love, and not a labour for money only. True, the 
workman is worthy of his pecuniary reward; but he must have a higher 
motive than mere wages if he is to do his work well. It is men like 
Sir John Herschel, who unite profound knowledge with the power of 
lucid expression, who ought to write the school-books of our land; 
could they be prevailed upon to do it, the benefit to society would 
be incalculable. 

The “Handbook of Domestic Medicine,” in Bohn’s Standard 
Library, is a useful volume. The writer, who is styled “an eminent 
physician,” is evidently a man of sense, and his work will prove a 
valuable domestic acquisition. We have a small volume on “ Elee- 
tritiit und Magnetismus,’’ by Dr. Cornelius, of Halle, in which, 
however, we discern nothing remarkable. Dr. Miller, of King’s 
College, has published the “First Part of a Handbook of Che- 
mistry,’’* in which chemical physics is treated. We confess we should 
like to see our professors of science making some effort to sustain 
the reputation of the country by original research; but next to 
this, the most honourable post is that of a clear and lucid expositor, 
and this we find the writer of the book before us to be. We are not 
prepared to accept every single interpretation of physical phenomena 
which the book contains, but its general course is clear ; the author is 
well instructed on the subjects introduced, and gifted with the capacity 
of making his meaning clear to others. We have as yet, however, 
met with no enunciation of the truths of chemical and physical science 
commensurate with the knowledge which we really possess upon these 
subjects. Indeed, it is only those who, by the severe discipline of 
original investigation, have come into direct alliance with Nature 
herself—who unite the power of symbolizing her unseen operations 
with the precision necessary to limit these symbols to their exact 
mathematical valuae—from whom we are to expect an adequate state- 
ment of the position and probable fruits of the science of our time. 





* Parker and Son, London. 
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ROFESSOR WILSON’S continuous and successful activity de- 
serves our fullest admiration. His “Glossary of Indian Terms’’! 
satisfies a want long felt by all who take an interest in the adminis- 
tration, or are connected with the government, of India. In a country so 
totally different from Europe, in both political and civil development, and 
divided by so great a multiplicity of languages, it cannot be surprising 
to find a large number of vernacular terms in common use, which in 
most cases it would be difficult to express adequately and concisely in 
English. Accordingly, the official documents and records relating to 
India, sent to the authorities in England, and by them frequently laid 
before the public, abound with technical expressions, adopted from the 
dialects of the different Presidencies. Not even a proficiency in a few 
of the Eastern languages, as required from the servants of the East 
India Company, will always enable the reader to understand native 
nomenclature, and far less can they who do not profess Oriental 
scholarship be expected to know them. This difficulty is effectually 
removed by the present glossary. A number of about 26,000 words, 
belonging to thirteen different languages, is systematically transcribed 
‘in the Roman alphabet, and arranged alphabetically. The orthography 
is adapted to the national writing, and Prof. Wilson will earn the 
thanks of all scholars for having added “as a check upon the copy,” 
the original form of all words in the types of their own alphabet. It 
is earnestly to be hoped, for the sake of avoiding manifold confusion, 
necessarily attendant upon the want of a system, that Prof. Wilson’s 
method of representation of the various alphabets may be universally 
adopted by the Indian functionaries. We admit that there are grave 
objections to the proposal of marking the modifications of some letters 
by 2, 3, or 4 dots beneath them, as likely to lead to many mistakes 
in writing and in printing; otherwise, the plan has the advantage of 
deviating very slightly from the mode of transcription used in the 
Transactions of learned Societies in India. The chief merit of the 
glossary rests upon the copiousness and accuracy of the explanations, 
derived from the author’s personal acquaintance with the different 
branches of Indian life, or laboriously extracted from sources not easily 
accessible. We believe that even Sanscrit scholars will gather 
valuable information from many articles concerning the law, religion, 
and other institutions of the present Hindus. 

Ad. Regnier, a pupil of Burnouf’s, presents us with a grammatical 
analysis’ of two hymns of the “ Rigveda.”’” The author has certainly 
taken as a model the “Commentaire sur le Yagna”’ of his renowned 
master, in mig: ood discussing all the minutie of his subject ; but 
what may have been necessary in 1833 is an anachronism in 1855. 


1 A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of Useful Words occurring in 
Official Documents relating to the Administration of the Government of British 
India. By H, H. Wilson, London, 1855. 

® Etude sur l’'idiome des Vedas et les Origines de la Langue Sanscrite, Par 
Ad. Regnier, Premitre partie, Paris, 1856, 
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The matter treated in 205 pages in quarto might with great advantage 
have been condensed into 50. Regnier shares the fault of many 
writers in publishing not only the results, but also the minuter details 
of his study. We acknowledge, however, that the sound philological 
basis upon which the author proceeds, and his acquaintance with the 
latest Vedical researches, are highly commendable. His book will be 
useful to those who require a first introduction to the “ Rigveda,” and 
the Sanserit Commentary of Sayana. 

Two volumes of Graul’s travels were noticed in a preceding number, 
a third contains a journal of his sojourn in the South of India in 
1850.3 After having passed two months at Bombay, Graul sailed 
for Mangalore, travelling thence by land to Cherical, Tellicherry, 
and Calicut, in the province of Malayalam; and he concludes this 
volume with an account of an excursion to the Neilgherries. His 
chief object was to acquire an accurate knowledge of the Protestant 
missions established in that part of India, to ascertain the means they 
employ, and the result of their endeavours up to the present time. 
In connexion with the valuable information supplied on this point, he 
enters into very interesting details concerning the manners, customs, 
religion, literature, and origin of the different tribes with whom he 
successively came in contact, and has always an open eye for the beauty 
of surrounding nature. ; 

We preferred to mention these travels in this place, because the 
great number of ethnological remarks they contain qualifies them as 
an almost necessary introduction to another book of the same author. 
In the Bibliotheca Tamulica,* of which two volumes have appeared, 
M. Graul purposes to publish the original text, and a translation of 
the principal works of the Tamil literature. The Tamil language 
spoken in the provinces belonging to the Presidency of Madras, and 
stands in a close affinity to the Karnata, Telugu, and Malayalam—a 
class of languages usually designated as the southern, or in Sanscrit, 
the Dravida dialects of India. The grammatical structure of all these 
languages differs materially from the Sanscrit, and resembles far more 
the Turanian or Finnic branch. At the same time, their lexicon has 
largely borrowed from the Sanscrit, and their literature consists chiefly 
in translations from the same source. As to the Tamil in particular, 
Graul tells us, that besides the many philosophical tracts more or less 
dependent on the Sanscrit, it possesses a grammatical, lyrical, and 
gnomical literature of its own. 

The first volume of the Bibliotheca gives a translation of one San- 
scrit, and two Tamil treatises, on the Vedanta philosophy, mono- 
theistical speculations based on the Vedas, The system they develope 
is even to the present day followed by all orthodox Brahmins, The 
second volume can be considered as a complete manual of the Tamil 


3 Reise in Ostindien, Von Karl Graul, Erster Theil. Bombay, das Tululand, 
Malajalam, die Nilagiris, Leipzig. 1854, 

* Bibliotheca Tamulica, Ed. Karl Graul, Vol. I. Leipzig. 1854, Vol. IT. 
Kaivalyanavanita, a Vedanta Poem. The Tamil Text, with a Translation, a 
ae and Grammatical Notes; to which is added an Outline of Tamil Gram- 
mar, ipzig and London, 1855. 
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language. It contains the text of a philosophical poem, printed in 
Tamil type, the neatness and clearness of which justly claim our ad- 
miration ; an English translation, a glossary, and an explanation of 
Vedanta terms. The outlines of a Tamil grammar form a very 
important addition, inasmuch as Rhenius’ “Grammar,” printed at 
Madras, in 1836, can scarcely be procured at present. As by the new 
statute for civil appointments in India, the knowledge of one verna- 
cular dialect is made obligatory, this part of the Bibliotheca Tamulica 
will be a welcome gift to all who wish to enter service in the Presi- 
dency of Madras. 

While the study of Hieroglyphics cannot boast of a considerable 
advance since the days of Champollion, whose “ Précis” and “ Gram- 
maire’’ still form the standard works of all hieroglyphical researches, our . 
knowledge of the Demotic writing and language has of late been very 
materially enlarged. This progress is chiefly owing to the successful 
labours of Dr. Brugsch, of Berlin. A series of publications, com- 
menced since 1848, mark a new period in the science to which he de- 
votes his eminent abilities. His last work® developes a complete system 
of the Demotic writing and grammar, and though future discoveries 
may modify some particulars, lays down the principles upon which all 
subsequent inquiries must be based. 

The Demotic language, the language of the people of Egypt, as it is 
called on many papyri, as contrasted with the sacred language, holds the 
middle between the oldest Egyptian, and its latest representative, 
the Coptic. The difference of writing between the Hieroglyphic and 
Hieratic, on the one hand, and the Demotic on the other, implies 
at the same time a progress of the language. The hieroglyphical 
characters were in use more than 2000 years before any traces of the 
Demotie can be discovered. The great change which the language 
underwent in this period, must at last have enforced a necessity of 
fixing the popular dialect in documents intended to be generally intel- 
ligible, at a time when the hieroglyphical writing and language were 
unknown to all except the higher classes. Herodotus, who travelled 
in Egypt in the middle of the fifth century B.c., during the reign of 
the Persian kings, mentions for the first time the difference of ipa and 
Snporexa ypappara. Although several Demotic inscriptions date from 
the time of Darius, yet that the Enchoric writing has a claim to a 
higher antiquity, is proved by some Demotic papyri in the Museum of 
Turin, dating from different years of the reign of Psammetichus. We 
shall therefore not go far beyond the mark, if we place the accession 
of the last-named king (665 B.c.) as the earliest period of the Demotic. 
The latest inscription on the other side falls into the first half of the 
second century a.D., coinciding with the period of production of the 
earliest. specimens of Coptic writing and literature which we possess. 
It is clear that this uninterrupted succession of the Hieroglyphic, 
Demotic, and Coptic, is of the greatest importance for the reconstruc- 
tion of the oldest Egyptian language, as, with the exception of a few 
bi-linguical inscriptions, the Coptic is the only medium by which the 





5 Grammaire Démotique. Par Henri Brugsch. Berlin, 1855. 
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monuments of preceding periods can be deciphered. Again, it would 
be impossible sufficiently to understand the grammatical structure of 
the Hieroglyphical language, and to connect this with the Coptic, had 
we not the intermediate stage of the Demotic. Brugsch gives ample 
proofs of this intimate connexion in every page of his Grammar. 

The Demotic writing is immediately derived from the Hieratic, or 
Tachygraphie form of Hieroglyphics. All the component parts of 
the latter, as well ideographic as phonetic signs, occur again in the 
Demotic, but in a shortened and simpler shape, adapted for a cursive 
writing. The great clearness and precision with which the principles 
of Demotic paleography are treated and explained, constitutes a chief 
merit of Dr. Brugsch’s Grammar. Thirteen tables, three of which 
contain the corresponding forms of 275 Demotic, Hieratic, and Hiero- 
glyphical characters, the rest facsimiles of Demotic manuscripts, are a 
very valuable addition. 

The third volume of the miscellaneous works of Dr. T. Young,® 
contains his Hieroglyphical Essays and Correspondence, an article on 
Language, and the Lives of Horne Tooke, Wakefield, Bryant, and 
Porson. Dr. Young’s name is intimately connected with the history 
of hieroglyphical science. He has the merit, not even contested by 
his great rival, Champollion, of having first discovered the real value 
of many letters of the hieroglyphical alphabet. His correspondence 
shows how many difficulties were to be overcome, and how cautiously 
every step was to be taken, before any decisive progress in that depart- 
ment of study was made. The article on languages appeared first in 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” in 1824, and gives a classification of all 
then known languages. Linguistical studies have so much advanced 
since, that many of Dr. Young’s statements regarding the origin and 
affinity of the various languages appear antiquated at present ; never- 
theless, we cannot but admire, even in this essay, the vast extent of 
learning the writer possessed. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


IT’ HE bookselling trade, we are told, is just now depressed. There 

is a time for all things; an@ a time of war is not a time when 
books of average calibre will find readers who will consent to be 
troubled with them. Our minds are already occupied by one absorbing 
subject ; and the rarest excellence would scarcely suffice to divide or 
distract our attention. Under such circumstances, it might be expected 
that the books which make their way into publication would be some- 
thing better than usual—would be better, ¢.¢., in the ratio of the diffi- 
culty of success. Such, antecedent to experience, would be our reasonable, 
or rather rationalizing hope; but the “craft and mystery”’ of book- 
making, like so much else in this world, baffles calculation ; the printed 








6 Miscellaneous Works of the late Thomas Young. Volume III. Hierogly- 
phical Essays and Correspondence, &c. Edited by John Leitch. London. 1855. 
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pages continue to stream upon us unaffected in quantity or ye 
growing as the grass grows, or the leaves on the trees ; save only that 
they have no winter respite or intermitting season, And the old 
wonder, ever so perplexing to us, how they come to be, by what 
human hands, and by what process of human patience, all these tens 
of millions of words are daily written down—daily transferred to type 
—who write them—who read them—above all, who pay for them— 
remains but a little greater than it was, when at all times it passed 
understanding. 

We try to persuade ourselves also that, as at the present crisis, 
England in her political conduct is unequal to herself, but assuredly 
at no distant time will resume her loftier bearing, so she possesses 
among her silent citizens larger thinkers, and wider, wiser men, than 
those who for the present occupy the parade-ground of the press. 
Our men of practical ability are busy with their own concerns, making 
money, and unable to afford to meddle in matters of State, so long as 
the exigencies of the State can dispense with them. Our thinkers are 
sitting still, silent till time shall teach them what to say ; or, like Mr. 
Carlyle, content with what they have said; or perhaps till the wise 
world will consent, under pressure, to allow them to speak. It is 
noticeable that the opening of the last war was marked by the same 
absence of striking intellectual power. The genius of the eighteenth 
century had passed away. ‘The Butlers, the Berkeleys, the Humes, 
the Gibbons, Pope, Sterne, Swift, Johnson, Burns, Goldsmith, Fielding, 
Richardson—they were all gone; and Lamb, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth, were still dreaming in the dawn of manhood; and Scott was 
learning law at Edinburgh ; and Byron was a wild boy. The stir of 
that age taught these men what to speak, and trained an audience to 
listen to them. Let us not doubt that when we have again been 
stirred deep enough, wise Nature will be bountiful once more. 

In the meantime, to make the best of what for the present comes 
before us, of literary productions as distinct from creations of genius, 
we have this quarter fair average specimens, those which come to us 
from France being on many accounts the most noticeable ; the second 
part especially of M. Villemain’s “Souvenirs,’! which contains his 
own personal recollections of “the hundred days.’’ The subject suits 
peculiarly the character of his genius, delighting as he does in minute 
dramatic representation and delicate®personal portraiture. The cause 
of the Revolution had been worked out, or was no longer represented 
by Napoleon ; no principle was any longer at issue; and in that con- 
cluding act of his great history, the interest is like the interest in a 
play, purely personal—an interest in the individual fortunes of Na- 
poleon himself, and the individual relations towards him of the other 
actors in the drama. And thus the description of the time requires 
especially dramatic talent—the talent which M. Villemain so eminently 
possesses—and the intrusion of opinion or judgment on political theory, 
where we should probably be less cordial in our approval of him, would 





- 1 “ Souvenirs Contemporaires d’Histoire et de Littérature.” Par M. Ville- 
main, Membre de l'Institut, Paris: Didier. Quai des Augustins. 1855. 
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be out of place, and would mar the effect. We are introduced to Paris 
on the eve of the return from Elba, breathing freely, after twenty 
years of despotism, under a Bourbon constitution ; the returned exiles 
glittering in the salons, foreign visitors thronging the hotels, peaceful 
industry recommencing in the streets; after the chequered splendour 
of the long night of storm, the calm morning of a happier day. The 
description is beautifully drawn; and not less successfully the effect 
of the sudden news that Napoleon was again in France. The con- 
versations of the statesmen, their prophecies, expectations, hopes, and 
fears—the attitude of the people—the appearance of the Emperor 
himself—follow one after the other like the scenes in a stage play; 
executed only too completely, since we are unable to persuade ourselves 
that, in the presence of such a startling revolution, so unlooked-for 
and for the moment so decisive, the approaching catastrophe should, 
nevertheless, have been so clear to the lookers-on ; or that the shadow 
of it should have rested so obviously, even at the crisis of his success, 
upon Napoleon himself. 

Waterloo forms no part of this volume, which is perhaps well, since 
Waterloo, it seems, is not any more to be remembered ; but the effects 
of it in Paris are drawn out with elaborate detail, and all the events 
which succeeded, down to the second occupation of Paris, and the 
final fall of the hero of the story. 

These events, under some form or other, M. Villemain would 
have us believe, were from the first inevitable; and if Waterloo had 
been a victory instead of a defeat, they might have been postponed, 
but could not have been prevented. Napoleon’s réle was played out. 
France had no further need of him; and France, even at the very moment 
of the seeming recovery of his power, compelled him to feel that he 
had received but the shadow—that the substance was gone for ever. 
Many curious details will be found in this volume of the effect of 
his reappearance on different persons; the most curious, perhaps, is 
the reception of the news of it by Talleyrand, then representing Louis 
XVIII. at the Congress of Vienna. M. Villemain’s French is so 
excellent, that we make no attempt at translation :— 

“ Mais ce qui eclata surtout, non sans quelque grandeur, ce fut la tranquillité 
impassible, et pour ainsi dire, Pindolence hautame de M. de Talleyrand, 
Ministre du Roi dont le tréne était si directment attaqué, agent principal de 
cette Restauration si menacée, et - pouvait si tot disparaitre, lui-méme dis- 
lors en butte 4 la proscription et 4Texil, on eit dit qu’aucune de ces chances 
n’existat pour son flegme impénétrable. Tl w était, ce semble, ni étonné, ni 
inquict, ni le moins du monde irrité. Tl avertissait, il soutenait, il temperait 
M. de Metternich; il felicitait et semblait envier Wellington; il ne pressait 

ersonne, ‘Ce qui arrive, disait il, est un résultat grave, mais naturel d’aprés 
a faute généreuse qui avait été commise,  Vorigine de cette affaire, et qu’on 
mettait trop de lenteur 4 réparer. Napoléon est sorti de Vile d’Elbe par un 
coup de désespoir, pour fuir la crainte dune captivité plus facheuse. ant 
mieux, le désespoir ne réussit jamais. La fuite n’a jamais reconquise un empire. 
Tout est a, sans doute, pour un moment, mais toute est impuissant contre 
VEurope: sila l’air de réussir vite, s’il est proclamé par quelque régiment 
et subi sans contestation par la foule, rien de mieux—il aura passé aujourd’hui 
sur la France, sans la posséder, sans la soulever ni pour, ni contre lui; et 
il tombera demain.”—p. 82. 
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Those who are acquainted with M. Villemain’s first volume will 
not fail to remember, in connexion with this, the sketch of Talleyrand’s 
character, painted with such dubious admiration and discriminating 
irony. 

4 illustration of powers of a higher kind, we may quote the de- 
scription of the state of Paris when the allied armies were before it 
after Waterloo. ‘The effect is something injured by the form of inter- 
rogation so generally used by the modern French writers ; but it is 
very good, notwithstanding :— 


* Si quelque chose pouvait ed i la singularité de cette crise néfaste et 
au répugnant souvenir qu’elle a did laisser, e’était le spectacle étrange 
qu’offrait, le méme jour,a laméme heure, une partieconsidérable de Paris. Etait-ce 
légéreté, ignorance, ou insouciant oubli des maux de la guerre, que tant de 
récits domestiques, tant d’épreuves personelles ou voisines ne nous avaient que 
trop enseignés? LEtait-ce confiance excessive dans le rempart vivant que 
jetaient autour de Paris, soixante mille hommes de vaillantes troupes 
amassés, devant nos faibles barriéres, et prét 4 se porter d’une rive d autre, 
sauf a ne pouvoir laisser une reserve suffisante, sur le edté qu’elles quitteraient? 
Etait-ce, enfin une sorte de quiétude cosmopolite, et de foi dans la puissance 
éprouvée de la civilisation moderne, dans l’idée enfin, qu’au milieu de sa 
Métropole cette civilisation était inviolable, et que ni les ennemies ni nous 
mémes ne pouvions faire de Paris, de ce magnifique dépdt de la science et des 
arts un nouveau Moscou ? 

“Peu importe l’explication; mais nul contemporain n’oubliera laspect 
extraordinaire et tranquille, que présentait alors cette grande ville, ces foules 
de curieux répandus sur les boulevards, y compris, on peut le croire le boule- 
vard de Gand, ces promeneurs encombrant Ja rue de la Paix et la place Vendéme, 
ces allées des Tuileries remplies de femmes parées, attentives au bruit du 
combat, calculant la proximité croissante de ce bruit, et du reste, par moment, 
paisibles et souriantes; puis ce qu’on n’avait pas vu dans les villes libres de 

ollande envahies par leuk XIV., ni de nos jours dans biens des villes 
d’ Allemagne visitées par nos armes, des hommes assis sous les arbres, se passant 
les gazettes, et s’informant des nouvelles de l’avant garde et des variations de 
la Bourse.”—p. 454. 

In his estimate of human character, M. Villemain is generally just 
—shading in the good and evil with an even hand, and never ideal- 
izing into superlatives through any personal sympathy or personal 
dislike. His defect is what he shows in common with all moderate 
thinkers whose judgment is right in the preponderating majority of 
cases, but fails from the condition of its very principles when applied 
to the conduct of men of extraordinary power, and of what we must 
call transcendental nature. The only person very inadequately drawn 
is Napoleon himself. M. Villemain is a Constitutionalist. He believes 
in representative government something after the English type, the 
aim of which is to secure to individual persons the highest practicable 
amount of liberty; and thus Napoleon, although M. Villemain can 
admire his greatness and is proud of the lustre which he flung round 
the name of France, represents to him the spirit of tyranny ; and the 
coalition of kings appear as the defenders of national freedom, to 
which we are to believe that they owed their victory. He fails to see 
that freedom, in its truest, highest sense, is not the relief of each 
separate person from outward control; but the due adjustment ac- 
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cording to Nature’s rule, in their due and lawful places, of the persons 
whom Nature has appointed to rule and those whom she has ap- 
pointed to obey. 

Napoleon did, in fact, embody in himself the true meaning of the 
Revolution, which at bottom was but the assertion of the divine right 
of ability to pre-eminence in the State. The French Revolution, as 
all other revolutions, was but the desperate method by which inca- 
pacity, unfitness, unrighteousness, were put away, and were replaced 
in the authority which they had usurped by some approach to capa- 
city, fitness, righteousness. Equal liberty to all men, the independence 
of each individual person, whether he be saint or sinner, wise or fool, 
is a dream and a chimera, which, happily, the gods who made this 
world do not allow to be realized. And the Constitution theoretically 
perfect is not that in which the authority of man over man ceases to 
be exercised, but in which those command who ought to command, 
and those who ought to obey are compelled to obey. In this world 
we are obliged on all sides to content ourselves with approximations 
far short of theoretic perfection ; and thus arise those various forms of 
government with which we are familiar, as they are modified and 
created by the genius of different ages and countries; imperfect ap- 
proximations all of them, but none with that absolute advantage over 
the rest which entitle it to constant preference. What we call English 
liberty is no result of our Constitution, It existed under the feudal 
system ; it existed under the Tudor despotism ; it existed under “ the 
limited monarchy ”’ and the Bill of Rights; it is the outgrowth of 
our national character, which can no more be conferred or preserved 
by political machinery than courage, or virtue, or faith, or any other 
excellence of humanity. 

And this leads us to Mr. Congreve’s “ Roman Empire of the West,’’? 
a series of political lectures on the imperial era of Rome, in which the 
mechanical virtues, supposed by M. Villemain to exist in constitutions, 
are represented by Mr. Congreve as residing in a despotism. Sketching 
the condition of the Roman world at the fall of the Republic, he shows 
that the one hope and resource of it lay in the establishment of a 
military absolutism, and dwelling upon the unquestionable recovery 
of strength and improved administration which followed upon the 
establishment of the Czsars, he points, not by implication, but directly, 
to the analogous advantages which might be gained also by ourselves 
from an analogous revolution. Clever as these lectures undoubtedly 
are, they have suffered in historical accuracy from the effort to make 
the conclusion tell; for in dwelling on the benetits of the change to 
the Roman provinces, Mr. Congreve leaves us to supply the evil from 
our own knowledge ; and in describing the causes which destroyed the 
Republic, he omits to show that the old Roman character which the 
Republic represented had ceased or was fast ceasing to exist. The 
institutions of freedom in the hands of men no longer worthy of them 








2 “The Roman Empire of the West. Four Lectures delivered at the Philoso- 
phical Institution, Edinburgh.” By Richard Congreve, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1855. 
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had become a machinery of anarchy ; and Cesar, in assuming the per- 


petual dictatorship, was but adjusting the form of government to the 


exigencies of a fallen time. On the rise of special emergencies, the 


suspension of the Constitution in favour of a Dictator was the habitual . 


practice of Rome. When the emergency had become perennial, the 
remedy of necessity became constant. But the effect was but to 


enable the empire to dissolve decently by natural decay. The body. 


remained for centuries in its colossal proportions, but no longer with 
any vital spirit in it; and to the eyes of Tacitus, “the Decline and 
Fall” from the era of Sylla to that of Otho was no less visible than 
when the broader and more obvious features of it had become apparent 
under the later Emperors. The provinces at first were gainers by the 
Revolution; but if Mr. Congreve doubts that, by the beginning of 
the second century, incapacity, tyranny, official blundering, nepotism, 
and all other forms of human stupidity and worthlessness had recovered 
their full swing, let him read Apuleius, and he will find that, of the 
thing calledvirtueexisting in any form whatever among rulers or subjects, 
there were never perhaps any countries at any time more hopelessly 
devoid than the Roman provinces from the Rhine to the Euphrates 
during those eighty years which Mr. Gibbon selects as the happiest 
which the human race had experienced. The empire was not the 
cause of the decline, but its inevitable consequence. And the causes 
of it lying out of reach in the vital conditions of humanity, no cun- 
ningly-contrived methods of choice of Emperors could have arrested 
the progress of that decline for a day or an hour. As the Emperors 
were, the people were, all travelling on the same road to the same place. 

The conditions of modern Europe are not therefore, we will hope. 
the same with those of Rome; and the political analogy is as yet 
inconclusive. Mi. Congreve desires to see the Constitution swept 
away, and to see England ruled as she was ruled by Cromwell. If 
Mr. Congreve will find us a Cromwell, and will persuade him (which 
perhaps will not be easy) to undertake the business, it is not impossible 
that some temporary dictatorship might pass into his hands. If he 
will guarantee us a succession of Cromwells, equally willing to govern 
us, it is not unlikely that the Constitution might be superseded in 


favour of them ; but of this we may assure ourselves, that the Institu-: 


tion of a Protectorate will not of itself create men qualified to be 
Protectors. We must wait for the man before we can legislate for 
him; and Nature having been hitherto something parsimonious in 
creating men of such order, we are thankful, in the meantime, that no 
one of our recent or present rulers has possessed that opportunity of 
accomplishing unlimited mischief with which unlimited power would 
have provided him. The English Constitution is no god of our 
idolatry, but it has served us tolerably in tying the hands of folly ; 
and before despairing of it, we may try first if some hope may not lie 
in our unenfranchised five millions. Before deciding so absolutely 
that great nations are “no fit subjects of the Constitutional system,” 
Mr. Congreve might have looked a second time at America. If 
political changes lie before us, the English people may look that way 
as well as towards France for their political example. 
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On the present state of France, M. Villemain observes a marked 
silence. e is describing the fall of Napoleon at the moment of the 
arrival of his dynasty, and an allusion contained in six or seven ambi- 
guous words form the sole notice in his volume of the present Em- 
veror. Another insignificant indication lies also before us of the 
eeling with which this latter person is regarded by the intellect and cha- 
racter of France (at the moment when an English writer, dazzled by 
three yous of seeming triumph, would have the unlovely pattern 
copied here), in a volume by the ex-President of the National Assembly. | 
M. Dupin has made use of the retirement from public service, which 
his duty has forced upon him, to publish his something dry, but sound 
and instructive Memoirs,’ and the appearance of them is either a proof 
that Louis Napoleon feels himself too secure to be shaken, or that he is 
obliged to tolerate many things which he would hinder if he dared. 
M. Dupin was one of the very few statesman of reputation and cha- 
racter who endured the coup d’état. He retained his office in the 
Court of Cassation until the confiscation of the Orleans property was 
on the point of perpetration, and then, as executor of Louis Philippe, 
he would no longer lend the countenance of the most remote support 
to a government which acknowledged no law but the law of its own 
will. In writing his Memoirs, he professes only to seek amusement 
for his involuntary leisure ; but the disproportioned detail with which 
he enters into the circumstances of this property, and the nature of 
the plea under which it was seized, prove that he is determined at 
least so to use his leisure as to prevent this giddy age from forgetting 
too soon the enormous crime which has been committed. The outline 
of the case, as M. Dupin relates it, may be repeated with advantage 
among ourselves. By the old law of France, when a Prince succeeded 
to the throne, his personal estates, whatever they might be, became 
attached to the property of the Crown, and subjected to all the limita- 
tions under which Crown property was held. Such a law, as M. Dupin 
shows, being established under the principle of legitimacy, existed in 
immediate connexion with that principle, and except as implying it 
was at once preposterous and unjust. On the election of Louis Philippe 
to a revolutionary throne, by a new title, and by a new claim, he was 
assured by the first judges that he was not amenable to its clauses ; 
but in order to prevent difficulty, and feeling that a crown lightly won 
might be lost as lightly, he made over, on becoming king, his enormous 
patrimonial estates to his sons, and to these estates, in virtue of the old 
law, Louis Napoleon, who succeeded to power by violence, and holds it 
again by a fresh title, and on afresh principle, laid claim for himself, and 
enforced his claims by arbitrary authority in defiance of the unanimous 
judgment of the legal authorities of France. The act was done; the 
robbery, for it was ngthing else, committed: we are to be thankful 
that if the criminal is beyond the reach of punishment, he cannot 
cover the remembrance of his offence. England and France have for 
these last years lived in a giddy delirium, as if there had been no ° 





3 “Mémoires de M. Dupin.’’ Tome Premier. Souvenirs de Barreau. Paris: 
Henri Plon. 1855. 
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yesterday, and as if they could mould the form of to-morrow by their 
own desire. The age on which we are entering is unlikely, however, 
to tolerate trifling longer, and this book is one evidence among many 
that good sense and honesty are recovering their places, that the 
bubble has been swelled to its fullest with gaudy London processions 
and Windsor Castle festivities, and like other idle accidents of the hour, 
is drawing near to its collapse. 

In their general aspect these Memoirs, if less brilliant than M. Vil- 
lemain’s, are substantial, sound, and entertaining. M. Dupin’s position 
for nearly half a century at the Bar and in the Chambers, has furnished 
him with opportunities of accurate information on the public history, 
which, in their full extent, perhaps no one of his contemporaries has 
shared: and if the “forced leisure’ should unfortunately remain, we 
shall look with earnest interest for the promised continuance of 
the work. 

From this doubtful atmosphere of politics we pass to less exciting, and 
perhaps more useful subjects. Sir Cornewall Lewis* has brought the re- 
sources of a clear unimaginative intellect, supported with laborious indus- 
try, to bear upon the early History of Rome, going over Niebuhr’s ground 
not to re-establish what Niebuhr had destroyed, but to destroy with it 
the superstructure which Niebuhr raised out of the ruins. After carefully 
analysing the sources of our information with respect to the first four 
centuries following the supposed foundation of the city of Rome, he con- 
cludes that they are too precarious to justify the slightest dependence 
upon them, and that the elaborate constitutional History created by 
Niebuhr is but unsupported conjecture. Fabius Pictor, the earliest 
Roman historian, quoted by Livy, the earliest whom Livy knew to have 
existed, wrote 800 years after the expulsion of the kings, the other 
credible authorities being poems, laws, institutions, inscriptions, and reli- 
gious theories, sufficient for the establishment of isolated facts: such, 
é.g., a8 the commercial treaty with Carthage at the close of the kingly 
era; but insufficient to finish any tolerable connected narrative, or to 
verify in a credible manner the traditionary legends, Fabius Pictor 
is waid to have drawn the material of his history from the sacred Books, 
the “ Pontifical Registers,’ and possibly from documenta of private 
families; but these records were not of a kind which secured con- 
sistency to the form of the story and prevented it from assuming an 
infinite variety of expression, and we know too little of their origin to 
enable us to rely upon them in the face of the internal evidence of 
mythus and legend which is obvious through the whole of what is 
preserved to us, through the whole, thet is, which relates to the 
period antecedent to the burning of the city by the Gauls. 

Particular incidents, Sir George Lewis says, may be preserved by 
sacred observances, as, for instance, by the public mourning on the anni- 
versary of the Battle of the Allia, analogous to our own service for the 
20th of January or the 5th of November, each of which, if we had no 
other evidence of the facts which they commemorate, would serve as 





4 “ An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History.” By the Righ 
Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1855. 
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historical monuments of those facts. But again, religious services may 
perpetuate mere dreams, as any one may assure himself, who will study 
the Catholic liturgies for the Saints days; while oral tradition, uncertain 
at all times, becomes wholly untrustworthy beyond, at the furthest, two 
generations : as Sir G. Lewis shows by a careful and ingenious analysis 
of the early histories of the Greek States, pointing out how they float 
into uncertainty and contradiction as they recede from contemporary 
authorities. The philosophy of his work is well expressed in the 
fullowing passage :— 


“Tn proportion as the uncertainty of the history, increasing as it recedes 
from the age of contemporary authors, is perceived and acknowledged, there 
seems to arise a desire of supplying the want of sound and credible evidence 
by conjecture, and of framing hypotheses, which shall remove inconsistencies, 
diminish improbabilities, and introduce coherence in the traditionary accounts. 
To some inquirers, indeed, this uncertain period of history presents greater 
attractions than a period of comparative certainty, lying within the observation 
of contemporary historical writers, Such a preference of the uncertain to the 
certain period ; of the period of conjecture to the period of proof; of the period 
of imagination to that of the reason, is founded on a misconception of the ends 
of history. Ifthe past is to furnish instruction, and to serve as a beacon for 
the future, history must be a well-authenticated narrative of facts; it must not 
be a vague and indistinct sketch, formed-by doubtful conjectures. Such a 
preference for the dim and indefinite portions of history likewise generally im- 

lies a sacrifice of the interests of the reader to the reputation of the writer. 
n proportion as the materials are confused, obscure, and imperfect, there is 
scope for the ingenuity of the historian ; for bold theories, novel combinations, 
startling hypotheses, brilliant fancies. The historian who contents himself 
with the less aspiring but more difficult task of collecting, digesting, weighing, 
and interpreting pos Hat is, in comparison with a writer of the former class, 
regarded as a mere drudge or pioneer of literature, His fidelity to facts is 
ees as the mark of a barren and uninventive mind, But a historian who 
emancipates himself from a close adherence to authentic testimony may 
able, perhaps with little cost of labour, to exhibit himself in a favourable light, 
and to dazzle his readers by the appearance of important discoveries; though 
in fact he has produced nothing but arbitrary flection under the garb of history, 
and has furnished no solid material for the instruction pe profit of the 
student.”"—Vol ii, p. 653, 4, 


This iaa lucid statement of a reasonable though narrow aspect of his- 
tory; either however, there are other kinds of history is “well aue 
thenticated narratives of facts,” or “ fact’? must be taken in a larger 
sense than is here allowed to it. In the early periods of all national life, 
indeed of all life, for it is the same with each of ourselves, men live and 
act rather than relate their actions: and at the time when the national 
spirit is most active itself, and the type of a people assumes shape 
and consistency, as among natural shenemewn men record only the 
prodigies, so of human events they record only the interruption of their 
ordinary habits. The usual and the common they pass by unnoticed, 
the unusual only seems worthy of preservation. Thus we may read 
in the “Saxon Chronicle,” a careful, authentic narrative of contempo- 
rary witnesses, and yet know nothing of the Saxons. We hear only 
of the misfortunes which befel the Saxon, and what they did to repair 
or resist them. ‘The Saxon character we have to gather as we can, out 
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of their architecture, law codes, charters, and poems. What we: call 
history, tells us nothing which we desire to know of them. There is 
a sense, on the other hand, in which Homer, though neither Iliad nor 
Odyssey contains a single authentic fact, is the clearest of all historians 
in the pictures which he furnishes of the life and character of the old 
Tonian world. The Romans have no Homer; but they have their 
legends, their own native growth, reflecting the iron nobleness of 
their nature; they have their laws, their constitution, their religion ; 
above all, they have their personal character at the moment at which 
they emerge out of darkness “a nation of kings;” and our wiser 
instincts have taught us, that here, after all, in spite of uncertainty and 
difficulty, lies the true point of interest in Roman history, the germ 
of all the sequel. The spirit of the people, if not the literal outward 
form in which the spirit expressed itself, lies in the Roman legends. 
If the Romans, as Goethe said, were great-souled enough to invent such 
things, why should not we have the greatness to believe them? At 
least, before we exchange the study of them for what we consider 
of more authentic certainty, let us assure ourselves with respect to 
any period which we are to study in exchange, that in the matter of 
truth we are likely to be better off. After reading half a dozen inde- 
pendent Histories of the Crusades, or of the Reformation, or of Crom- 
well’s revolution, we are less inclined to reject the early history of 
Rome because there are so many versions of it, With the latter we 
have disagreement in the outward facts; in the former, we have the 
infinitely deeper disagreement on the spirit which lay within the 
facts, and the motives of the men who did them. Here, too, it is all 
guess and conjecture at the very heart of the whole matter. 

If in our exceptions against Sir George Lewis, we have spoken too 
favourably of the value of legends, a perusal of “ Le Peuple Primitif,’’ 
by M. Rougemont, will create a very rapid recoil. The author of 
these volumes, disdaining all assistance from Modern Philology or His- 
torical Science, has set himself to construct the condition of the human 
race for the first two thousand years of its life upon this planet, by a 
caricature of the process which was in fashion in the last century—that 
is, by accepting as authentic records the traditions of all the nations 
in the world, civilized and savage, which he can collect, and then pro- 
ceeding with what he calls the “decapitation” of them, a method which 
places him in complete possession of all which he desires. An identity 
of Pagan legend with early Bible History is the central idea with which 
he works, proved in a vast variety of instances, afew specimens of which 
shall illustrate his skill. First for his etymology, on which he naturally 
insists. ‘“ Kden’’ is identified with * jdovn’’ or pleasure. The relation 
between evil and the apple-tree is reflected in the resemblance between 
malum la pomme and malum le mal. Adam is Athamas ; and again, as 
Adam means “earth,” so homo is derived from humus: important dis- 
coveries for which the philologists will doubtless have occasion justly to 
thank M. Rougemont: and many hundreds resembling which will befound 





5 “Le Peuple Primitif sa Religion: ou, Histoire et sa Civilization.” Par Fré- 
déric de Rougemont. Premitre Partie, Genéve: Joel Cherbuliez. 1855. 
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in his two volumes. Passing from etymology to legend, we will take as a 
model specimen his treatment of the story of the Fall of Man. The tra- 
ditions of Otaheite and New Zealand, which are known to be no more 
than a hundred years old, being first pressed into service to illustrate the 
creation of woman from the rib of the man, the state of Primitive 
Innocence is then philosophically proved from the fact of the sensations 
of Penitence and Remorse, sensations which, if they prove anything, 
prove that the person feeling them could have avoided sinning, but 
which M. Rougemont contrives to refer back upon the state of Adam 
and the first innocence of the race. Conscious, however, that the 
demonstration hangs together something loosely, he continues, that 
even, if “contrary to sound logic and psychology,” it be pretended 
that these feelings and generally the story of a golden age, or state of 
Primitive happiness, might arise naturally from the internal working 
of the mind, 

“The story of the Fall, nevertheless, as we read it in the third chapter of 
Genesis, can by no conceivable hypothesis of natural tendency or faculty have 
reproduced itself literally in every nation upon earth; yet this thesis (he 
assures us) must be maintained if we deny the existence of a primitive people 
from whom the story issued, because, universally, wherever tradition exists, 
there are found fragments of the Bible History of the Fall.” 


Such is the proposition ; the proof follows— 

First. For the Serpent. 

The fallen angel is in the form of a serpent, and a serpent is the 
attribute of 'T'yphon and Ahriman, The serpent who seduces Eve, and 
destroys the human soul, is the same “which bites the heel and 
destroys the life of the youthful and fair Eurydice, “la femme a large 
et pleine justice.” The serpent which the Messiah was to crush is 
the Hydra conquered by Hercules, the Dragon destroyed by Krishna 
in India, by Horus in Egypt, by Siegfried in Germany. Out of the 
serpent which tempted Eve, the Greeks made also the serpent guardian 
of the garden of the Hesperides. The scorpion, i.¢., the serpent, figures 
in the Zodiac by the side of the virgin, i.e, Eve; and he bites Orion, 
i.e., Adam, at the moment when he desires to offer violence to Diana. 

Thoughtful readers will consider that we do not require tradition to 
account for a story of a young lady being stung by a snake when 
running through long grass in a hot country. And the serpent 
emblem unfortunately, throughout the early world, was the emblem 
not of evil but of good; the symbol of intellect in its mystic move- 
ment and glittering eye—the symbol of immortality in the (supposed) 
a renewal of its youth—of eternity as it reposes in a circle 
with its tail between its teeth. The figure of the serpent is the 
inseparable emblem of the Grecian gods. 

Proceeding, however, with the story. Corresponding, secondly, to the 
woman’s share in the temptation, we have the universal ill-treatment 
of women by savages, a fact by no means explicable, thinks M. Rouge- 
mont, from the ordinary brutality of savage men abusing their strength, 
but obviously in consequence of the Bible traditions. ‘The Mahometans 
doubt if women have souls, all in consequence of the tradition. ‘The 
Chinese, in their hieroglyphs, make woman the cause of eclipses of the 
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sun; an ancient proverb among them, says, “Listen not to the 
discourse of a woman,” and a gloss adds, because woman only is the 
source of all the evil of her race. In Greece, all evils came from 
Pandora; and Helen and an apple, between them, destroyed Troy. 
How, asks the ungallant M. Rougemont triumphantly, could such 
ideas with respect to the wickedness of woman, have found their way 
into the world except through the consequences of the Fall ? Some 
people have thought that if women had had the telling of the story, it 
might have been told differently. Men have had a monopoly in such 
matters, and have abused their opportunities. Or perhaps there may 
be some truth in the ideas themselves. M. Rougemont writes bitterly, 
as if experience had made him sore. 

Such, however, are fair specimens of the elaborate volumes of which 
a clever man has delivered himself in this year of grace and confusion, 
1855. 

From the dream-land of Mythology it is a wide leap to the Golden 
Colony, or Victoria, 1854;° yet, if we may judge from the other 
work of the author who has undertaken the descriptions of the latter 
for us, the two subjects are less alien in reality than in appearance, 
and attract the same order of mind. From the cradle of the past 
among the Pharaohs’ tombs, Mr. Wathen has passed to the cradle of 
an unknown futurity, and has brought with him to the study of this 
new world, a sound sense and an educated eye, and no inconsiderable 
scientific and practical knowledge, teaching him what to observe, and 
how to observe. The book is written with the simple object of de- 
scribing the colony as it is, the nature of the country, the habits and 
tempers of the settlers, the author confining himself generally to 
faithful statements of facts, and leaving his readers to draw their own 
conclusions. He passes lightly from Victoria to the’ diggings, from 
the diggings to the sheep-farms, from the sheep-farms to the naviga- 
tion of the Murray, sketching, as he goes, the tone of society, the 
occupations, the police, the state of crime, the state of labour, the 
nature of the openings for the various classes of emigrants, all with 
a distinct and sensible brevity—and thus, in a volume of very limited 
dimensions, a substantial mass is neatly packed, of sound and healthy 
information. 

Mr. Wathen, as a rule, keeps wisely clear of colonial politics. 
On the convict question alone, which is still unsettled and still so 
threatening, he offers a definite judgment; and as he obviously wishes 
to draw the attention of the English public to the subject, before it 
be too late, we will do what we can to assist him. 


“On a general view of the British colonies,” he writes, “during the last 
hundred years, it is hardly too much to say, that as Russia has been defined to 
be a despotism limited by assassination, so the rule of our colonies has beer a 
despotism limited by rebellion. In proof we might point to the United States, 
to Canada, to that recent memorable passage in Colonial History, when the 
Cape Colonists as one man indignantly and successfully repelled the attempt to 
throw a shipload of convicts on their shores.” 





6 “The Golden Colony; or, Victoria in 1854,” By George Henry Wathen, 
Author of Arts, Antiquities, and Chronology of Ancient Egypt. London: Long- 
mans, 1855, 
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Something of the same kind, if not worse, we seem determined to 
force upon Australia. The attitude of the colonists on the Australian 
continent having rendered it impossible to send convicts among them 
directly, Van Diemen’s land has become the first receptacle ; and to 
relieve the pressure of the stream, Sir Wm. Denison has introduced 
the practice of granting conditional pardons by wholesale; the condi- 
tion in question being a non-return to England, which the convicts do 
not desire ; and thus furnished, they hasten across Bass’s Straits to 
Victoria, and fill the colony with crime. Finding themselves thus 
cheated of the relief which they supposed themselves to have gained, 
the Melbourne legislature passed a Bill of Exclusion, refusing to 
permit any further immigration of conditional scoundrelism; and 
threatening it with instant imprisonment. Sir Wm. Denison, em- 
barrassed by this very natural measure, complained to the home 
government, and the home government of course took his part. They 
disallowed what had been done; they declared that the colony of 
Victoria must receive as many rascals as Sir Wm. Denison was pleased 
to send without complaint ; and as an indemnity to such of them as 
had suffered under the Exclusion Act, Sir George Grey recommended 
that all these vagabonds should at once receive their free pardon. 
This wise answer was furnished to them a few months since only, 
and the reply to it has been significant. Twelve thousand persons 
assembled at Melbourne, and passed a series of resolutions, the first of 
which was to the following effect—“ This meeting emphatically pro- 
tests that the Sovereign of the British realms neither hath, nor ought 
to have, any right, prerogative, or power, warranting the letting loose 
in the colony of Victoria of the convicted criminals of other countries.” 
And as an illustration of the extent to which the relations with the 
English Crown are already compromised, one of the speakers, an emi- 
nent barrister at Melbourne, and lately a member of the legislature, 
said, “ that he had felt something like a burning blush upon his cheek 
on hearing the Lieutenant-Governor announce that the Queen contem- 
plated presenting the colony with her portrait.” 

Disaffection is, however, for the present forced upon the people in 
spite of themselves. With the true English spirit, they persevere in 
loyalty to the extreme limits of endurance, and still look with 
affection to the land of their birth. They may possibly, there- 
fore, struggle on for the present generation; but eventually, when 
another generation has taken its place, whose home is not in England 
but is there, we may feel assured that we shall lose Australia. If the 
wisest men who could be found in England were chosen to govern 
England, they might save it; but if we choose, either for our plea- 
sure or our vanity, to be governed in preference by noble lords, who are 
not the wisest men in England, we must not be surprised if a remote 
colony, which knows them only byname, and bythe consequences of their 
unwisdom, should decline to share with us so dubious an advantage. 

The “ Life of Young,”? by Dr. Peacock, is an unexceptionable bio- 





7 « Life of Thomas Young, M.D., F.R.S.” By George Peacock, D.D., Dean of 
Ely. London: John Murray. 1855. 
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graphy of a worthy and useful man; yet it will scarcely command a 
general interest, and Young will be remembered rather as the dis- 
coverer of the key to the hieroglyphics, than for any peculiar charm 
with which his friend and admirer can invest his history. He seems 
to have been an industrious, methodical, and very complete person, 
who as a boy wrote wonderful Greek iambics, always “ mastered what- 
ever he undertook,”’ and moved through life rather as an uncommonly 
excellent instrument for accomplishing scientific ends than as a remark- 
able man. He was not deficient in the ordinary qualities of an ami- 
able and useful character ; but as in society he belonged to the class of 
persons who are rather instructive than interesting, so it would have 
been perhaps better if his fame had been allowed to rest in his disco- 
veries, for which we shall always remember him gratefully, and if his 
friend had not pressed upon us his claims upon our personal sympathy, 
which we may feel it ungracious to refuse, yet which it will cost us an 
effort to arouse. Men of science, and the same remark applies to Lord 
Brougham’s “ Lives of the Philosophers,’’* are very generally unfa- 
vourable subjects for biography, because the importance of their dis- 
coveries is so often disproportionate to their characters, because the 
great man of science is so often no more than an ordinary man. If 
we are to take an admiring interest in a private history, we must 
find in it struggles with moral difficulties, efforts at self-conquest, vic- 
tory over temptations, or at least a contest with temptations, such as 
we can appreciate; we must find something, 7.e. of what we call de- 
votedness, of moral power, of that energy which arises out of forget- 
fulness of self, in pursuit of some high object ; and although, as on the 
instances of Kepler and others, these qualities have been nobly exhibited 
by natural philosophers, yet, as a general rule, their pursuits are not 
of the kind which largely demand such qualities, while high success in 
physical discoveries is rapidly appreciated and readily rewarded. This 
book of Lord Brougham’s, therefore, is similarly deficient in interest, 
and such value as it possesses is rather scientific than biographical. 
With the lives of each of his heroes he has connected some analysis 
of what they have accomplished ; consequently, in a short compass, he 
has contrived to furnish a considerable amount of scientific and poli- 
tical information. The style, however, is discreditably careless. What. 
are we to think, for instance, of the opening paragraph of the Life of 
Sir Humphrey Davy? “Sir Humphrey Davy being now removed be- 
yond the reach of such feelings, as he ought always to have been above 
their influence, that may be said without offence of which he so dis- 
liked the mention.”—p. 104, Lord Brougham’s polemical orthodoxy 
also is something awkwardly paraded, and something unfairly too ; for 
while he admits that natural religion rests upon a basis independent of 
what he calls revelation, yet in the old style he identifies doubt of 
revelation with atheism. Lord Brougham once led us to expect better 
things of him ; but he has chosen “ universal knowledge’”’ for his métier, 
and therefore nowhere passes beyond what is commonplace. Lord 





8 «Lives of the Philosophers of the Reign of George III.” By Henry Lord 
Brougham, London and Glasgow: R, Griffin and Co. 1855. 
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Brougham and Louis Napoleon, as the latest born defenders of “the 
Faith,” are of something forlorn augury for the future of the said 
Faith. It would be well, however, if commonplace were the worst of 
what we have to complain in this book; there is a passage in it 
of which the position of the author obliges us to take graver notice. 
If there is a point on which political prudence and honourable feeling 
should dictate a reserve to English writers and speakers, it is that of 
American Slavery. The crime of slavery was bequeathed to the 
Americans by ourselves; the problem of escape from it, if escape is 
possible, is among the most perplexed and intricate with which the 
statesmen of any country have had to deal; and God knows we have 
iniquities enough of our own on which to spend our efforts, without 
wasting them in spurious lamentations on the involuntary offence of 
our neighbour. We cannot too much deplore the tone which this 
country has of late years arrogated to itself on this subject. It is 
alike politically insane (for of all countries in the world, America 
is that whose friendship is our surest support, and whose hostility 
would be our most fatal peril), and it is cruelty to the negroes them- 
selves, whose emancipation by our insolent interference is thrown 
further off than ever. Yet Lord Brougham, who affects to be a states- 
man, can quote a passage—giving if a modern application—which 
Adam Smith addressed to our own nation, who were then responsible ; 
and he comments on it with an ingenuity of impertinence which 
will not be less mischievous because it is perhaps-the result of a 
literary blunder. “Fortune,” says Adam Smith, “never exerted 
more cruelly her empire on mankind than when she subjected a nation 
of heroes (the African negroes) to the refuse of the jails of Europe, 
to wretches who possess the virtues neither of the countries which they 
come from nor of those which they go to; and whose levity, brutality, 
and baseness, so justly expose them to the contempt of the vanquished.” 
“T hope,’ says Lord Brougham, in citing these words, “that this 
passage will not be deemed to carry with it any offence to the remote 
descendants of those assailed; but if it should, they can only be 
offended from a consciousness of the stain enduring; and that stain 
can easily be wiped out, so that the memory of the past shall redound 
only to the glory of the present generation.’”’—p. 202. That is to say, 
the American nation, the descendants of the noblest people who ever 
left our shores, recruited ever since from the most adventurous spirits 
of the whole world, are told to regard, as their ancestors, that leaven 
of our own villany which we abused our power to pour into the 
colonies ; and if the stain remains, of which Adam Smith speaks, the 
villany of the masters remains, and the present owners of negro 
slaves in America are identified in character with English convicts. 
If this is not what Lord Brougham means, it is what his language 
means—it can mean nothing else—and may the Americans forgive him 
for it. No one, moreover, knows better than Lord Brougham that 
slavery cannot “be easily wiped out.” That it requires on all sides 
the nicest temper, discretion, and forbearance ; and if it be accom- 
plished at all, it will be by such an effort of self-sacrifice and patriotism 
as will place the American people at once in the highest position among 
the nations of the earth. 
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If a writer in the position of the noble lord has allowed himself to 
speak in such a manner of them, we need not be surprised that 
another person should have taken upon himself to find fault with them 
at more elaborate length. Mr. Thomas Ryle,® a very amiable common- 
place person, has filled a small volume with criticisms on the American 
institutions and character, in which he proves indifferently what was in 
no need of proof, for no one doubts it, that democracy is a very im- 
perfect form of government. If Mr. Ryle could assure us that his ex- 
perience had made him acquainted with forms of government which 
are not imperfect, or if he could have suggested in a practical manner 
any other form which, under existing circumstances, could be estab- 
lished in America, or, if established, would work better than democracy, 
we might have been willing to listen to him; but to pick out the 
faults and dwell upon them and criticise them, where some faults 
or other are from the nature of things inevitable, and where they are 
the faults not of ourselves but of our neighbours, has never been con- 
sidered an occupation either commendable or useful; and although we 
ourselves acquit this writer from his apparent good feeling of such in- 
tention, American readers, if his book reaches them, will say of him, that 
he has taken advantage of the distemper and prejudice of the English, 
to attempt to make a reputation for himself at their expense, to which 
his talents fairly used would not entitle him. Of the “ Life of Lord 
Cloncurry’? we are also unable to speak with particular praise. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick possesses a certain noisy Irish ability, which consists, 
as it has long consisted, in doing and saying the wrong thing in the 
cleverest possible manner. Lord Cloncurry’s long career is the text 
for a philippic in the old style against Saxon tyranny, and the book 
reads like an echo of one of Thomas Meagher’s speeches. Young 
Ireland we supposed and hoped was dead, but it seems to have vitality 
enough still remaining to shriek and scream. We know well that 
Ireland has been miserably governed—she has been treated neither as 
a conquered province nor as a free country, but with an unfortunate 
mixture of incompatible policies, combining the worst features of 
both with the worst possible results. Yet Ireland herself must 
bear her share of the blame. Strength to win liberty, and ability 
to make wise use of it, generally go hand in hand. This book is full 
of noisy clamour for Irish rights. Why did not Ireland gain them? 
America, with two million inhabitants, wrested her independence from 
us. Scotland, with less than two million, compelled respectful treat- 
ment. Ireland, with six million, has been equal only to ineffectual 
chronic turbulence, which has provoked in its turn a chronic tyranny. 
The conduct of the English Government in 1797-8, admits neither of 
excuse nor palliation: it was infamous; and contrasted with Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s view of the Irish side of the question, not as the Irish conduct 
was, but as it should have been, ought to have been, would have been, 





® “‘ American Liberty and Government Questioned,” By Thomas Ryle, 
London; Longmans, 1855, 

0 “The Life, Times, and Contemporaries of Lord Cloncurry,” By William 
John Fitzpatrick, Dublin; James Duffy, 1855, 
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could have been ; as it appeared, not in Dublin streets or on Wexford 
Common, but in the speeches of “ Demosthenic vigour,” of its 
thousand orators, the struggle was between innocent angels and the 
evil legions of the bad place. Unfortunately, when we turn to facts, 
we find the armies who were to have set Ireland free, one side of 
a hedge when they ought to have been the other, or, at the first 
symptoms of success, “disorganized by whisky,’ too drunk to 
continue it. We have all gone wrong together; let us hope that 
better times are coming ; let us all, English and Irish alike, cease our 
recrimination, and lay our shoulders to the wheel to help these better 
times into being. 

Miss Martineau’s “Guide to the Lakes’ claims grateful notice 
from us. The quiet elegance of it will be better perceived from an ex- 
tract than from any panegyric upon its merits. Miss Martineau, 
like Wordsworth, has become possessed (in her way) with the genius 
of the mountains, and it is a pleasure to feel that through this volume 
her name will be long remembered among them. She is describing 
the slope of Fairfield. 


“Tt is in such places that the truth of some of Wordsworth’s touches may 
be recognised which are most amusing to Cockney readers. Perhaps no passage 
has been more ridiculed than that which tells of the ‘solemn bleat’ of 

‘ A lamb left somewhere to itself, 
The plaintive spirit of the solitude.’ 


The laughers are thinking of a cattle-market or a flock of sheep on a dust 
road; and they know nothing of the effect of a single bleat of a stray lam 
high up on the mountains. it they had ever felt the profound stillness of the 
higher falls, or heard it broken by the plaintive cry, repeated and not answered, 
they would be aware that there is a true solemnity in the sound. .. . An old 
shepherd has the charge of four rain guages in this district, which are set up 
on four ridges, desolate misty spots, sometimes below and often above the 
clouds. He visits each once a month, and notes down what these guages 
record; and when the tall old man with his staff passes out of sight into the 
cloud, or among the cresting rocks, it is a striking thought that science has set 
up a tabernacle in these wildernesses, and found a priest among the shepherds. 
That old man has seen and heard wonderful things: has trod upon rainbows, 
and been waited upon by a dim retinue of spectral mists. He has seen the 
hail and the lightnings go forth as from under his hand, and has stood in the 
sunshine listening to the thunder growling, and the tempest bursting beneath 
his feet. He well knows the silence of the hills, and all the solemn ways in 
which that silence is broken,”—p. 62. 


This passage will sufficiently commend the book from which it is 
taken ; we will only add, that its practical value is enhanced farther by 
a complete botanical appendix and an excellent directory. While on 
the subject of America, we ought to have noticed an American book” 
of considerable merit on an episode of history little known among our- 





1“ A Complete Guide to the English Lakes.” By Harriet Martineau. Illus- 
trated from Drawings by P, L, Aspland and W. Bank, Windermere ; John Gar- 
nett, London; Whittaker and Co, 

18 “The History of an Expedition against Fort du Quesné, in 1755, under Majer 
General Braddock,” Edited from the Original MSS, by Winthrop Sargent, M.A. 
Philadelphia; Lippincott, 1855, 
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selves, but forming an important feature in American annals—the 
defeat of General Braddock by the French in 1755, at Fort Du 
Quesné, on the Ohio. The Americans are wisely filling out the back- 
ground of their history with the materials which the struggles of the 
rival nations of Europe for the supremacy of the New World so richly 
furnish, and which receive a further deep and often fearful interest 
from the conflicts with the native races. ‘This volume appears to be 
one of the first publications of the newly established Pennsylvanian 
Historical Society. The chief matter of it is derived from official 
reports obtained in the English and French State Paper Office. These 
have been carefully edited, and for their better elucidation a long 
explanatory introduction is prefixed, which occupies indeed half the 
book ; but which deserves very far more respectful treatment than the 
similar introductions usually furnished by editors for the English socie- 
ties. The style is something too gaudy; there are too many passages 
worked up with fine writing for effect, when the effect desired would be 
obtained better by simplicity. On the other hand, there are some 
passages of real beauty, implying pictorial power of an uncommon 
order. We ought to mention also the studied and graceful respect 
with which the author ever speaks of the English nation. 

For translations and editions we are again indebted to Mr. Bohn, 
whose substantial services to literature, by furnishing cheap editions of 
valuable books, are, perhaps, greater than have been ever rendered by 
any English publisher. This quarter, we have a volume of Philip de 
Commines,” translated neatly and forcibly ; and a new edition also of 
Professor Smyth’s well known Lectures upon Modern History,!* for 
which we are glad to think a sufficient demand exists among the general 
public to have encouraged Mr. Bohn into this adventure—Professor 
Smyth being more instructive than amusing, and his lectures rather 
disappointing the expectation of persons who look to find in them more 
than a student’s directory. We may notice also a volume of Calvin’s 
Letters,!* translated from the edition of Dr. Jules Bonnet ; for which 
we must thank Mr. Constable, of Edinburgh, and which we trust he 
will find duly appreciated. 

Dr. Schmidtz’s History of Rome has, we believe, received generally 
through England the place which it deserves, and is the manual of that 
history chiefly used in our schools. The same writer has now pub- 
lished, in a similar but more general style, “A Manual of all Ancient 
History, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire,’’! 
and wherever general acquaintance with history is held a thing to be 





13 “The Memoirs of Philip de Commines.’’ Edited, with Life and Notes, by 
Andrew R. Scoble. Vol. I. London: Henry Bohn. 1855. 

14 “‘ Lectures on Modern History.” By William Smyth, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. New Edition, in Two Volumes. London: 
Henry Bohn. 1855. 

15 “ Letters of John Calvin.”’ Translated from the Latin and French Languages, 
by David Constable. Edinburgh: Thomas Constable. 1855. 

16 <*A Manual of Ancient History, from the Remotest Times to the Fall of the 
Western Empire.” By Dr. Leonhard Schmidtz, F.R.S.E, Edinburgh: Adam 
and Charles Black. 1855. 
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desired, it will be found in a high degree serviceable. The compass is 

moderate ; the arrangement good; and the substance more rich in 

detail than might have been expected. Let it be said at once, that 

for the purpose of meeting questions likely to be set in school or college 

examinations, no better book can possibly be studied; and in sayin 

~ we are giving it the highest praise which Dr. Schmidtz will 
esire. 

“The Annals of England,’’'? are rather disappointing. ‘The title, 
when we first read it in an advertisement, led us to expect something 
unusually good. The reality, though good, hardly corresponds to ex- 
pectation. Other writers have consulted the original authorities as 
much as the present writer ; and we looked for something more copious 
in the way of detail and extract to justify so pointed a designation. 
The book, however, like that of Dr. Schmidtz’s, will answer well for 
examination purposes; and students who wish to know anything real 
about the matter, must go to the sources for themselves. 

Travels and Adventures in Assam,'* is not a well written production; 
but it contains real facts which the author has really seen ; being an 
account chiefly of a series of expeditions against the marauding chiefs 
among the mountains on the Burmese frontier, in which he was him- 
self concerned. Unintentionally, he does good service in exposing the 
infinite folly of the outcries against annexation. Annexation on the 
Indian border means order instead of anarchy, law of right instead of 
law of force, and some species of human decency compelled with a strong 
hand; and the same natural obligation rests with strong nations to 
keep order in the world, which rests with separate governments to keep 
order at home. The Burmese war was unjust, because the pretexts on 
which we entered upon it were unjust. But injustice is sometimes 
overruled to justice: and if Mr. Cobden will read this book, even he, 
perhaps, may be brought to hope that the remainder of that accursed 
people may speedily be made to follow into humanity and civilization 
the more fortunate inhabitants of Pegu. 

Three or four books remain upon the war, or upon subjects connected 
with it: one very valuable, and which we are glad to see has been 
translated.19 Professor Koch, the writer of it, an educated and sensible 
man, gives us the details of a tour in the Crimea made by him some 
years since; an account of the town, the climate, the scenery, the 
habits and character of the people, the geological structure—an account, 
in fact, of all which we have been most desiring to know during these 
many past months—a minute and elaborate description being furnished 
of Sebastopol itself, which it seems that he was allowed to inspect at 
his utmost leisure. The book was written subsequent to the breaking 
out of the war, but before the expedition to the Crimea. It was 
written, in fact, in order to furnish information which might be of use 
in the prosecution of a cause in which the writer most heartily sym- 





47 “©The Annals of England, from Contemporary Writers, the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, and other Public Records.” Vol. I. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 1855. 

18 “Travels and Adventures in the Province of Assam, during a Residence of 
Fourteen Years,” By Major John Butler. London: Smith and Elder. 1855, 

9 «Die Krim und Odessa.”’ Von Professor Dr. Karl Kocks. Leipsig. 1854. 
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pathizes; and recent experience has so entirely confirmed so much 
which he had previously stated, that we can only regret the book 
remained so long unknown among us. 

The destruction of Sebastopol he considers of essential importance, 
if Russia is not to steal a march upon the Porte. But he says that he 
rather desires than hopes (and this, be it remembered, was written last 
year, when Sebastopol was believed to be undefended on the land side, 
and indeed indefensible,) that the Western Powers may accomplish it, 
owing to the singular facilities offered by its situation for defence, and 
the singular skill of the Russian engineers. The stone forts, unlike 
Mr. Oliphant, he considers proof against bombardment ; mentioning a 
curious fact about them, that they are built of soft stone, in pre- 
ference to the porphyry, or green stone, of which there is abundance 
upon the spot—experiment having proved the superiority in resisting 
shot of a substance which would partially yield. The danger of hur- 
ricanes, also, in October and November, to a blockading squadron, 
is here dwelt upon, which experience has painfully confirmed. The 
information comes too late to save the “ Prince ;” but not too late to 
bespeak credit for other statements respecting matters on which it is 
equally important to be forewarned. The consideration to which, on 
matters of fact, Professor Koch is undoubtedly entitled, we are inclined 
ourselves to extend also to him on questions of policy. He speaks of 
the approaching dissolution of the sick man as a thing entirely inevi- 
table, and which everybody in his heart knows to be inevitable. When 
your falling house arrives at a certain degree of decrepitude, the poles 
with which you would support it only crack fresh holes, and hasten the 
catastrophe. And so it is with Turkey. Turkey is not, and never can 
be, a barrier against Russia; and as every noisy blunder with which we 
last year plunged into this business is returning upon us in the shape 
of cracked skulls and cracking institutions, so this central falsehood 
before long will come about our ears with a confusion which will go far 
to smother us, unless we make ourselves quickly rid of it, 

Before leaving Professor Koch, we must notice as an especial merit 
in him, that although fully alive to Russian ambition, and the danger 
to Europe from it, he is yet able to relate many noble traits of Russian 
character, and to recognise them as what they are—a strong, efficient 
nation, 

As this book is one of the best which we have seen upon these sub- 
jects, so “ Le Tsar Nicholas et la Sainte Russie,’’®° is one of the worst. 
M. de Kultur having had some opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the Russian people, having apparently met with much personal 
kindness in Russia, makes use of these opportunities to repeat all the 
evil of them which he can render tolerably credible. A generous minded 
man is more scrupulous towards his enemies than towards his friends. 
M. de Kultur, however, addresses himself to the vulgarity of the 
many, rather than to the nobleness of the few. The late Czar is re- 
presented as having been a monster of wickedness, a very Tiberius of 





20 “ Le Tsar Nicholas et la Sainte Russie.” Par M. Ach, Gallet de Kultur, 
ex-Sécrétaire Particulier du Prince Demidoff. Paris: Victor Lecou. 1855, 
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lust and cruelty. The natives are described as a herd of slaves, the 
statesmen as without ability, the soldiers without spirit, the engineers, 
officers, generals, admirals, alike helpless, worthless, talentless. The 
government is said to be corrupt from end to end; the entire system of 
the country, private and public, unredeemed by a single favourable 
feature. The picture is one, no doubt, in which many readers both in 
France and England will take pleasure: but it has been too precipitately 
adapted for the occasion, and is not to be reconciled, for one thing 
with our eight months’ detention before Sebastopol. It is overdone, 
and loses its effect through its completeness. 


“Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic incredulus odi.” 


A licentious monster is not regarded by his own family with the 
affection with which we know the Emperor Nicholas to have been, and 
such a nation as M. de Kultur declares Russia to be, falls in pieces ; 
there neither is, nor can be, any power of coherence in utter corruption ; 
it perishes because it is without life. We shall never learn what Russia 
is by dwelling upon its faults. A description of England might be 
composed out of Mr. Chadwick’s reports, Mr. Mayhew’s letters, and 
the Police Gazette; out of political scandal and well-ascertained and 
authentic exposure of patrician personal profligacy, which should not 
contain a single falsehood; yet which, unrelieved by the lighter traits, 
would make England a reproach to the world. Nicholas, according 
to this writer, was the evil spirit of the age. The war was his work ; 
and he declares, from personal knowledge, that he was driven into it by 
fear of instant revolution. Revolutionary books are said to be in the 
hafids of all the young men, and revolutionary ideas in their heads ; and 
the war was as an effort of despair to escape from a catastrophe which, 
however, on the death of Nicolas was inevitable. 

And yet Nicholas is dead, His successor reigns ; said personally to 
be inclined to peace, but to be compelled by the spirit of the people tocon- 
tinue his father’s pelicy—the people thinking rather of saving Russia 
from humiliation than of dabbling in foolish revolutions, The autho- 
rities themselves, this writer says, have spoken to him of the disturbed 
spirit which is abroad, Very likely: but we comfort ourselves with 
thinking that there is some difference between a revolution and a few 
symptoms of a disturbed spirit. From Russia as it is, we are in no 
serious danger. Revolutionized, she might play again the great game 
of Revolutionized France, and sweep the world before her. 

For the style of this writer, we will quote his conclusion. His 
manner is not better than his matter. 


“ Nicholas était placé entre ces deux abimes. 

La Revolution. 

La guerre. 

I a choissi la guerre. 

Tl n’ evitera pas la Revolution. : : 

La victorie pourrait la retarder ; elle ne l’aréterait, pas. 

La defaite l’améne avec elle. 

Dans les deux cas l’tre ouverte pas Ivan III. et Pierre I. est fermée ; le 
Tzarisme dans son sens autocratique, s’eteint. Les temps constitutionnels, 
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vont naitre. La Russie est en travail d’institutions libres. Nous en saluons 
aujourd’hui l’esperance avecplaisir. Nous en saluerons plus volontiers l’aurore.” 


In this hope we say merely that we are unable to share: for if the 
Russians are the men which, here at least, they are described as being, 
they are very unfit for the said “free institutions” with which they are 
in labour: and we can but pray that they may miscarry. A revolution 
among such a people would be the most terrible which the world has 
yetseen. But M.de Kultur mistakes the tendencies of the Sclavonian 
nations as completely as he underrates their character. 


BELLES LETTRES., 


VERY one who was so happy as to go mushrooming in his early 
days, remembers his delight when, after picking up and throwing 
away heaps of dubious fungi, dear to naturalists but abhorred of 
cooks, he pounces on an unmistakeable mushroom, with its delicate 
fragrance and pink lining tempting him to devour it there and then, 
to the prejudice of the promised dish for breakfast, We speak in 
parables, after the fashion of the wise, amongst whom Reviewers are 
always to be reckoned, ‘The plentiful dubious fungi are the ordinary 
quarter's erop of novels, not all poisonous, but generally not appe- 
tizing, and certainly not nourishing; and the unmiatakeable mushroom 
is a new novel by Charles Kingsley.! It eeemed too long since we had 
any of that genuine description of external nature, not done after the 
poet’s or the novelist’s recipe, but flowing from spontaneous observa- 
tion and enjoyment any of that close, vigorous painting of out-door 
life, which serves as myrrh and rich spices to embalm much perishable 
theorizing and offensive objurgation—too long since we had a taste 

of that exquisite lyrical inspiration to which we owe— 

OQ, Mary! go and call the cattle home 
Along the sands of Dee.” 

After courses of “psychological’”’ novels (very excellent things in 
their way), where life seems made up of talking and journalizing, and 
men are judged almost entirely on “carpet consideration,’ we are 
ready to welcome a stirring historical romance, by a writer who, poet 
and scholar and social reformer as he is, evidently knows the points of 
a horse and has followed the hounds, who betrays a fancy for pigs, 
and becomes dithyrambic on the virtues of tobacco. After a surfeit 
of Hebes and Psyches, or Madonnas and Magdalens, it is a refresh- 
ment to turn to Kiss’s Amazon. But this ruddy and, now and then, 
rather ferocious barbarism, which is singularly compounded in Mr. 
Kingsley with the susceptibility of the poet and the warm sympathy 
of the philanthropist, while it gives his writings one of their principal 





1 “Westward Ho! or, The Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, 
Knight, of Burrough, in the County of Devon, in the Reign of Her Most Glorious 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth.” Rendered into Modern English by Charles Kingsley. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co, 1855. 
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charms, is also the source of their gravest fault. The battle and the 
chase seem necessary to his existence; and this Red Man’s nature, 
planted in a pleasant rectory among corn fields and pastures, takes, in 
default of better game, to riding down capitalists and Jesuits, and 
fighting with that Protean personage—“ the devil.” If, however, 
Mother Nature has made Mr. Kingsley very much of a poet and phi- 
lanthropist, and a little of a savage, her dry-nurse Habit has made him 
superlatively a preacher: he drops into the homily as readily as if he 
had been “to the manner born;” and while by his artistic faculty he 
can transplant you into whatever scene he will, he can never trust to 
the impression that scene itself will make on you, but, true to his 
cloth, must always “improve the occasion.” In these two points— 
his fierce antagonism and his perpetual hortative tendency—lie, to 
our thinking, the grand mistakes which enfeeble the effect of all 
Mr. Kingsley’s works, and are too likely to impede his production of 
what his high powers would otherwise promise—a fiction which might 
be numbered among our classics. Poet and artist in a rare degree, 
his passionate impetuosity and theological prepossessions inexorably 
forbid that he should ever be a philosopher ; he sees, feels, and paints 
vividly, but he theorizes illogically and moralizes absurdly, If he 
would confine himself to his true sphere, he might be a teacher in the 
sense in which every great artist is a teacher—namely, by giving ua 
his higher sensibility as a medium, a delicate acoustic or optical in- 
atrument, bringing home to our coarser senses What would otherwise 
be unperceived by us, But Mr, Kingsley, unhappily, like so many 
other gifted mon, has two steedi—his Pegasus and his hobby: the 
one he rides with a graceful abandon, to the admiration of all be- 
holders ; but no sooner does he get astride the other, than he becomes 
a feeble imitator of Carlyle’s manége, and attempts to put his wooden 
toy to all the wonderful paces of the great Scotchman’s fiery Tartar 
horse. This imitation is probably not a conscious one, but arises 
simply from the fact, that Mr. Kingsley’s impetuosity and Boanerges’ 
vein give him an affinity for Carlyle’s taults—his one-sided judgment 
of character and his undiscriminating fulminations against the men of 
the present as tried by some imaginary standard in the past. Carlyle’s 
great merits Mr. Kingsley’s powers are not fitted to achieve; his 
genius lies in another direction. He has not that piercing insight 
which every now and then flashes to the depth of things, and alter- 
nating as it does with the most obstinate one-sidedness, makes Carlyle 
a wonderful paradox of wisdom and wilfulness ; he has not that awful 
sense of the mystery of existence which continually checks and chastens 
the denunciations of the eufelsdréckh; still less has he the rich 
humour, the keen satire, and the tremendous word-missiles, which 
Carlyle hurls about as Milton’s angels hurl the rocks. But Mr. 
Kingsley can scold; he can select one character for unmixed eulogy 
and another for unmitigated vituperation ; he can undertake to depict 
a past age and try to make out that it was the pattern of all heroisms 
now utterly extinct; he can sneer at actual doings which are only a 
new form of the sentiments he vaunts as the peculiar possession of 
his pet period; he can call his own opinion God, and the opposite 
[Vol. LXIV. No, CXXV.]—Nezw Szrizs, Vol. VIII. No. L. U 
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opinion the Devil. Carlyle’s love of the concrete makes him prefer 
any proper name rather than an abstraction, and we are accustomed to 
smile at this in him, knowing it to be mere Carlylian rhetoric; but 
with Mr. Kingsley, who has publicly made a vehement disclaimer of all 
heterodoxy, and wishes to be understood as believing “ all the doctrines 
of. the Catholic Church,’ we must interpret such phraseology more 
literally. But enough of genera) remarks. Let us turn to the par- 
ticular work before us, where we shall find all the writer’s merits and 
faults in full blow. We abstain on principle from telling the story of 
novels, which seems to us something like stealing geraniums from your 
friend’s flower-pot to stick in your own button-hole: you spoil the 
effect of his plant, and you secure only a questionable ornament for 
yourself, We shall therefore be careful to give the reader no hint of 
the domestic story around which Mr, Kingsley has grouped the his- 
torical scenes and characters of “ Westward Ho !” 

Hardly any period could furnish a happier subject for an _his- 
torical fiction than the one Mr. Kingsley has here chosen. It is 
unhackneyed, and it is unsurpassed in the grandeur of its moral ele- 
ments, and the picturesqueness and romance of its manners and events. 
Mr. Kingsley has not brought only genius but much labour to 
its illustration. He has fed his strong imagination with all accessible 
material, and given care not only to the grand figures and incidents 
but to small details. One sees that he knows and loves his Devonshire 
at first hand, and he has evidently lingered over the description of 
the forests and savannahs and rivers of the New World, until they 
have become as vividly present to him as if they were part of his own 
experience. We dare not pronounce on the merit of his naval descrip- 
tions, but to us, landlubbers as we are, they seem wonderfully real, 
and not to smack at all of technicalities learned by rote over the desk. 
He has given a careful and loving study to the history and literature 
of the period, and whatever misrepresentation there is in the book, is 
clearly not due to ignorance but to prepossession: if he misrepresents, 
it is not because he has omitted to examine, but because he has exa- 
mined through peculiar spectacles. In the construction of a story 
Mr. Kingsley has never been felicitous; and the feebleness of his 
dénouements have been matter of amazement, even to his admirers. 
In this respect, “ Westward Ho!” though by no means criticism-proof, 
is rather an advance on his former works, especially in the winding-up. 
It is true, this winding-up reminds us a little of Jane Eyre, but we 
prefer a partially borrowed beauty to an original bathos, which was 
what Mr. Kingsley achieved in the later chapters of “ Alton Locke”’ 
and “ Yeast.”” Neither is humour his forte. His Jack Brimblecombe 
is too much like a piece of fun obligato, after the manner of Walter 
Scott, who remains the unequalled model of historical romancists, 
however they may criticize him. Mr. Kingsley’s necessity for strong 
loves and strong hatreds, and his determination to hold up certain 
persons as models, is an obstacle to his successful delineation of cha- 
racter, in which he might otherwise excel. As it is, we can no more 
believe in and love his men and women than we could believe in and 
love the pattern-boy at school, always cited as a rebuke to our aberra- 
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tions. Amyas Leigh would be a real, loveable fellow enough if he were 
a little less exemplary, and if Mr. Kingsley would not make him a text 
to preach from, as we suppose he is accustomed to do with Joshua, 
Gideon, and David. Until he shakes off this parsonic habit he will 
not be able to create truly human characters, or to write a genuine 
historical romance. Where his prepossessions do not come into play, 
where he is not dealing with his model heroes, or where the drama 
turns on a single passion or motive, he can scarcely be rivalled in 
truthfulness and beauty of presentation ; for in clothing passion with 
action and language, and in the conception of all that gives local 
colouring, he has his best gifts to aid him. Beautiful is that episode 
of Mr. Oxenham’s love, told by Salvation Yeo! Very admirable, too, 
is the felicity with which Mr, Kingsley has seized the style and spirit 
of the Elizabethan writers, and reproduced them in the poetry and 
supposed quotations scattered through his story. But above all other 
charms in his writings, at least to us, is his scene-painting. Who does 
not remember the scene by the wood in “ Alton Locke,” or that of 
the hunt at the beginning of “ Yeast’? ? And “ Westward Ho!’’ is 
wealthy in still greater beauties of the same kind. Here is a perfect 
gem. After a description of the old house at Stow, the residence of 
Sir Richard Grenvile, we read—, 


“From the house on three sides, the hill sloped steeply down, and the garden 
where Sir Richard and Amyas were walking gave a truly English prospect. 
At one turn they could ocak, over the western walls, a glimpse of the blue 
ocean flecked with passing sails ; and at the next, spread far oa them, range* 
on range of fertile park, stately avenue, yellow autumn woodland, and purple 
heather moors, lapping over and over each other up the valley to the old British 
earthwork, which stood black and furze-grown on its conical peak ; and standing 
out against the sky on the highest bank of hill which closed the valley to the east, 
the lofty tower of Kilkhampton church, rich with the monuments and offerings 
of five centuries of Grenviles, A yellow eastern haze hung soft over park, and 
wood, and moor; the red cattle lowed to cach other as they stood brushing 
away the flies in the rivulet far below; the colts in the horse-park close on their 
right whinnied as they played together, and their sires from the Queen’s park, 


on the ——_ hill, answered them in fuller though fainter voices. A rutting 


stag made the still woodland rattle with his hoarse thunder, and a rival far up 
the valley gave back a trumpet note of defiance, and was himself defied from 
heathery brows which quivered far away above, half seen through the veil of 
eastern mist. And close at home, upon the terrace before the house, amid 
romping spaniels and golden-haired children, sat Lady Grenvile herself, the 
beautiful St. Leger of Aunery, the central jewel of all that glorious place, and 
looked down at her noble children, and then up at her more noble husband, and 
round at that broad paradise of the west, till lite seemed too full of happiness, 
and heaven of light.’ 


It is pleasanter to linger over beauties such as these, than to point 
out faults; but unhappily, Mr. Kingsley’s faults are likely to do harm 
in other ways than in subtracting from the lustre of his fame, and a 
faithful reviewer must lift up his voice against them, whether men 
“ will hear, or whether they will forbear.” Who that has any know- 
ledge of our history and literature—that has felt his heart beat high 
at the idea of great crises and great deeds—that has any true recogni- 
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tion of the greatest poetry, and some of the greatest thoughts enshrined 
in our language, is not ready to pay the tribute of enthusiastic reve- 
rence to the Elizabethan age? In his glowing picture of that age, 
Mr. Kingsley would have carried with him all minds in which there 
is a spark of nobleness, if he could have freed himself from the spirit 
of the partisan, and been content to admit that in the Elizabethan 
age, as in every other, human beings, human parties, and human deeds 
are made up of the most subtly intermixed good and evil. The battle 
of Armageddon in which all the saints are to fight on one side, has 
never yet come. It is perfectly true that, at certain epochs, the 
relations and tendencies of ideas and events are so clearly made out to 
minds of any superiority, that the best and ablest men are for the 
most part ranged under one banner: there was a point at which it 
must have become disgraceful to a cultivated mind not to accept the 
Copernican system, and in these days we are unable to draw any 
favourable inference concerning the intellect or morals of a man who 
advocates capital punishment for sheep-stealing or forgery. But things 
have never come to this pass with regard to Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism; and even supposing they had, Mr. Kingsley’s ethics seem to 
resemble too closely those of his bugbears the Dominicans, when he 
implies that it is a holy work .for the “ Ayes’? to hunt down the 
“ Noes’ like so many beasts of prey. His view of history seems not 
éssentially to differ from that we have all held in our childish days, 
when it seemed perfectly easy to: us to divide mankind into the sheep 
eand the goats, when we devoutly believed that our favourite heroes, 
Wallace and Bruce, and all who fought on their side, were “ good,” 
while Edward and his soldiers were all “wicked; that all the 
champions of the Reformation were of unexceptionable private 
character, and all the adherents of Popery consciously vicious and 
base. Doubtless the Elizabethan age bore its peculiar fruit of excel- 
lence, as every age has done which forms a nodus, a ganglion, in the 
historical development of humanity—as the age of Pericles produced 
the divinest sculptures, or the age of the Roman Republic the severe 
grandeur of Roman law and Roman patriotism, or as the core of the 
Middle Ages held the germ of chivalrous honour and reverential love. 
Doubtless the conquest of the Spanish Armada was virtually the 
triumph of light and freedom over darkness and bondage, What 
then? Is this a reason why Mr, Kingsley should seem almost angry 
with us for not believing with the men of that day in the golden city 
of Manoa and the Gulf-stream, or scold by anticipation any one who 
shall dare to congratulate himself on being undeceived in these 
matters? Doubtless Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and the rest, were 
brave, energetic men—men of’ great will and in some sort of great 
faculty; but like all other human agents, they “ builded better than 
they knew;” and it would be as rational to suppose that the bee is an 
entomological Euclid, interested only in the solution of a problem, as 
to suppose that the motives of these mariners were as grand as the 
results of their work. 
We had marked several passages as speciinens of the small success 
which attends Mr. Kingsley in his favourite exercise of deducing 
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a moral, but our want of space obliges us to renounce the idea of 
quoting them, with the exception of one, which, we think, will in some 
degree justify our low estimate of Mr. Kingsley’s gifts as a philosophizer. 
Here is the passage— 

“ Humboldt has somewhere a curious passage ; in which, looking on some 
wretched group of Indians, squatting stupidly round their fires, besmeared with 
grease and paint, and devouring ants and clay, he somewhat naively remarks, 
that were it not for science, which teaches us that such is the crude material 
of humanity, and this the state from which we all have risen, he should have 
been tempted rather to look upon those hapless beings as the last degraded 
remnants of some fallen and dying race. One wishes that the great traveller 
had been bold enough to yield to that temptation, which his own reason and 
common sense presented to him as the real explanation of the sad sight, instead 
of following the dogmas of a so-called science, which has not a fact whereon to 
base its wild notion, and must ignore a thousand facts in asserting it. His own 
good sense, it seems, coincided instinctively with the Bible doctrine, that man 
in a state of nature is a fallen being, doomed to death—a view which may be a 
sud one, but still one more honourable to poor humanity than the theory, that we 
all began as some sort of two-handed apes. It is surely more hopeful to believe 
that those poor Otomacs or Guahibas were not what they ought to be, than to 
believe that they were. It is certainly more complimentary to them, to think 
that they had been somewhat nobler and more prudent in centuries gone by, 
than that they were such blockheads as to have dragged on, the son after the 
father, for all the thousands of years which have elapsed since man was made, 
gag having had wit enough to discover any better food than ants and 
clay. 
Our voyagers, however, like those of their time, troubled their heads with 
no such questions. Taking the Bible story as they found it, they agreed with 
Humboldt’s reason, and not with his science; or, to speak correctly, agree 
with Humboldt’s self, and not with the shallow anthropologie theories which 
happened to be-in vogue fifty years ago; and their new hosts were in their 
eyes immortal souls like themselves, ‘captived by the devil at his will,’ lost 
there in the pathless forests, likely to be lost hereafter.” 

Note the accuracy of Mr. Kingsley’s reasoning. Humboldt observes 
that, but for scientific data leading to an opposite conclusion, he could 
have imagined that a certain group of Indians were the remnants of 
a race which had sunk from a state of well-being to one of almost 
helpless barbarism. Hereupon, Mr. Kingsley is sorry that Humboldt 
did not reject “the dogmas of a so-called science,’ and rest in this 
conception which “ coincided with the Bible doctrine ;” and he urges 
as one of his reasons for this regret, that it would be complimentary to 
the Otomacs and Guahibas to suppose that in centuries gone by, they 
had been nobler and more prudent, Now, so far as we are acquainted 
with the third chapter of Genesis, and with the copious exegeses of 
that chapter from St. Paul downwards, the “ Bible doctrine”’ is not 
that man multiplied on the earth and formed communities and nations 
—amongst the rest, noble and prudent societies of Otomacs and 
Guahibas—in a state of innocence, and that ¢hen vame the Fall. We 
have always understood that for the Fall “we may thank Adam,” and 
that consequently the very first Otomac or Guahiba was already 
“captived by the devil,’ and “likely to be lost hereafter.” Hence, 
what the question of the Otomacs and Guahibas having been nobler 
and more prudent in centuries gone by, can have to do with the doc- 
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trine of the Fall, we are at a loss to perceive. We will do no more 
than point to Mr. Kingsley’s cool arrogance in asserting that a man 
like Humboldt, the patriarch of scientific investigators, is “ misled by 
the dogmas of a so-called science, which has not a fact whereon to base 
its wild notions.” Indeed it is rather saddening to dwell on the 
occasional absurdities into which anomalous opinions can betray a man 
of real genius ; and after all, the last word we have to say of “ West- 
ward Ho!” is to thank Mr. Kingsley for the great and beautiful 
things we have found in it, as our dominant feeling towards his works 
in general is that of high admiration. 

Next in interest to “ Westward Ho!”’ at least among the English 
novels of the quarter, is “Constance Herbert.”® Miss Jewsbury has 
created precedents for herself which make critics exacting towards her. 
We measure her work by her own standard, and find it deticient; when 
if measured by the standard of ordinary feminine novelists, it would 
perhaps seem excellent. We meet with some beauties in it which, 
coming from the author of the “ Half Sisters,’ we take as a matter of 
course, but we miss other beauties which she has taught us to expect; 
we feel that she is not equal to herself; and it is a tribute to her well- 
attested powers if we dwell on what has disappointed us, rather than 
on what has gratified us. An easy, agreeable style of narrative, some 
noble sentiments expressed in the quiet, unexaggerated way that 
indicates their source to be a deep spring of conviction and experience, 
not a mere rain-torrent of hearsay enthusiasm, with here and there a 


‘trait of character or conduct painted with the truthfulness of close 


observation, are merits enough to raise a book far above the common 
run of circulating library fiction; but they are not enough to make a 
good novel, or one worthy of Miss Jewsbury’s reputation. “ Constance 
Herbert”’ is a Zendenz-roman ; the characters and incidents are selected 
with a view to the enforcement of a principle. The general principle 
meant to be enforced is the unhesitating, uncompromising sacrifice of 
inclination to duty, and the special case to which this principle is 
applied in the novel, is the abstinence from marriage where there is an 
inheritance of insanity, So far, we have no difference of opinion with 
Miss Jewsbury. But the mode in which she enforces the principle, 
both theoretically in the Hnvoi and illustratively in the story of her 
novel, implies, we think, a false view of life, and virtually nullifies the 
very magnanimity she inculcates. “If,” she says in the Envoi, “we 
have succeeded in articulating any principle in this book, it is to entreat 
our readers to have boldness to act up to the sternest requirements 
that duty claims as right. Although it may at the time seem to slay 
them, it will in the end prove life. Nothing they renounce for the 
sake of a higher principle, will prove to have been worth the keeping.” 
The italics are ours, and we use them to indicate what we think false 
in Miss Jewsbury’s moral. This moral is illustrated in the novel by 
the story of three ladies, who, after renouncing their lovers, or being 
renounced by them, have the satisfaction of feeling in the end that 
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these lovers were extremely “good-for-nothing,” and that they (the 
ladies) have had an excellent riddance. In all this we can see neither 
the true doctrine of renunciation, nor a true representation of the 
realities of life; and we are sorry that a writer of Miss Jewsbury’s 
insight and sincerity should have produced three volumes for the sake 
of teaching such copy-book morality. It is not the fact that what 
duty calls on us to renounce, will invariably prove “not worth the 
keeping; and if it were the fact, renunciation would cease to be moral 
heroism, and would be simply a calculation of prudence. Let us take 
the special case which Miss Jewsbury has chosen as her illustration. 
It might equally happen that a woman in the position of Constance 
Herbert, who renounces marriage because she will not entail on others 
the family heritage of insanity, had fixed her affections, not on an 
egotistic, shallow worldling like Philip Marchmont, but on a man who 
was fitted to make the happiness of a woman’s life, and whose subse- 
quent career would only impress on her more and more deeply the 
extent of the sacrifice she had made in refusing him. And it is this 
very perception that the thing we renounce is precious, is something 
never to be compensated to us, which constitutes the beauty and heroism 
of renunciation. The only motive that renders such a resolution as 
Constance Herbert’s noble, is that keen sympathy with human misery 
which makes a woman prefer to suffer for the term of her own life, 
ratner than run the risk of causing misery to an indefinite number of 
other human beings; and a mind influenced by such a motive will find 
no support in the very questionable satisfaction of discovering that 
objects once cherished were in fact worthless. The notion that duty 
looks stern, but all the while has her hand full of sugar-plums, with 
which she will reward us by-and-by, is the favourite cant of optimists, 
who try to make out that this tangled wilderness of life has a plan as 
easy to trace as that of a Dutch garden; but it really undermines all 
true moral development by perpetually substituting something extrinsic 
as a motive to action, instead of the immediate impulse of love or 
justice, which alone makes an action truly moral. This is a grave 
question to enter on a propos of a novel; but Miss Jewsbury is so 
emphatic in the enunciation of her moral, that she forces us to consider 
her book rather in the light of a homily than of a fiction—to criticise 
her doctrine rather than her story. On another point, too, we must 
remonstrate with her a little, chiefly because we value her influence, 
and should like to see it always in what seems to us the right scale. 
With the exception of Mr. Harrop, who is simply a cipher awaiting a 
wife to give him any value, there is not a man in her book who is not 
either weak, perfidious, or rascally, while almost all the women are 
models of magnanimity and devotedness. ‘The lions, i.¢., the ladies, 
have got the brush in their hands with a vengeance now, and are 
retaliating for the calumnies of men from Adam downwards. Perhaps 
it is but fair to allow them a little exaggeration. Still we must 
meekly suggest that we cannot accept an ex parte statement, even 
from that paragon Aunt Margaret, as altogether decisive. Aunt 
Margaret tells us that in the bloom of youth and beauty, with virtues 
and accomplishments to correspond, she alienated her husband by pure 
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devotion to him. “No man,” she says, “can bear entire devotion.” 
This reminds us of a certain toper, who after drinking a series of 
glasses of brandy-and-water one night, complained the next morning 
that the water did not agree with him. We are inclined to think that 
it is less frequently devotion which alienates men, than something 
infused in the devotion—a certain amount of silliness, or temper, or 
exigeance, for example, which, though given in small doses, will, if 
persevered in, have a strongly alterative effect. Men, in fact, are in 
rather a difficult position: in one ear a Miss Grace Lee, or some such 
strong-minded woman, thunders that they demand to be worshipped, 
and abhor a woman who has any self-dependence; on the other, a 
melancholy Viola complains that they never appreciate devotion, that 
they care only for a woman who treats them with indifference. A 
discouraging view of the case for both sexes! Seriously, we care too 
much for the attainment of a better understanding as to woman’s true 
position, not to be sorry when a writer like Miss Jewsbury only adds 
her voice to swell the confusion on this subject. 

“The merits of “Thorney Hall’’’ are of the negative kind. It is 
not sentimental, not inflated, not religio-didactic : it has no pretension 
to be anything else than a story of ordinary life, with its inward and 
outward trials, its mistakes and misfortunes. But this one pretension 
it fails to make good ; its scenes and characters are vague and sha- 
dowy ; they neither remind us of our own experience nor make us 
believe in them as the experience of another. However, those who 
are looking out for a one-volumed novel, which will not disturb the 
initiation of the digestive process, and is likely, by-and-by, to lull 
them into their siesta, will find “'Thorney Hall” unexceptionable for 
their purpose. 

“Our World; or, the’ Democrat’s Rule,’’* is an American novel 
which will attract only those readers who can be induced to linger 
over scenes more painful than the most painful in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” by any slighter motive than a stern necessity for becoming 
acquainted with the facts of a special case. Compared with the per- 
verted feeling shown in the choice of such subjects, we can tolerate the 
milk-and-water triviality of “Married Women.’® We suppose there 
is still a public for novels like this among the clients of the circulating 
libraries in provincial towns ; and, after all, an interest in such feeble 
creations is better than blank ennui or indulgence in acrid gossip. 
After this home-made gooseberry, it is curious totaste the fine old crusted 
aly (not without bee’s wing) of Cervantes’ “ Exemplary Novels,’’®which 

r, Bohn gives us in one of his extra volumes, or the “ double stout” 
of De Foe’s works,’ of which a new volume, containing “ Roxana,” 


§ «Thorney Hall: a Story of an Old Family.” By Holme Lee, Author of 
** Maude Talbot.” London: Smith and Elder, 

* Our World; or, the Democrat's Rule,” By Justia, a Knownothing. 
London ; Sampson Low. 

5 «Married Women." By the Author of ‘ Broomhill; or, the County 
Beauties,” London; Newby. 
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and the “ Life and Adventures of Mrs. Christian Davies,” has appeared 
in the same publisher’s “ British Classics.” A propos of the “ British 
Classics” (not @ propos of novels), we may mention that another new 
issue of that series is the fourth volume of Addison’s Works, edited by 
Bishop Hurd.8 

Emile Souvestre is deservedly a favourite writer in England. The 
translation of his “ Leaves from a Family Journal,” which appeared 
last quarter, is now followed by a translation of “Tales and Sketches’’ 
by him, illustrative of scenery and manners in Britanny and La 
Vendée, published in that attractive series, Constable’s Miscellany of 
Foreign Literature. The beautiful paper and type, and the convenient 
size of the volume, make these pleasant tales seem all the more 
readable—in happy contrast with the getting up of German books 
which you can only read in spite of the fact that they fall to pieces 
before you have turned over half-a-dozen pages. 

The name of Matthew Arnold! on a volume of Poems is a sufficient 
recommendation to the notice of all those who are careful to supply 
themselves with poetry of a new vintage, so we need not regret, except 
on our own account, that we have made rather a late acquaintance 
with his Second Series of Poems, published last quarter. If we had 
written of these poems after reading.them only once, we should have 
given them a tepid kind of praise, but after reading them again and 
again, we have become their partizan, and are tempted to be intolerant 
of those who will not admit their beauty. Our first impression from 
a poem of Mr. Arnold’s--and with some persons this is the sole im- 
pression—generally is, that it is rather tame and prosaic. The thought 
is always refined and unhackneyed, sometimes new and sublime, but 
he seems not to have found the winged word which carries the thought 
at once to the mind of the reader; his poems do not come to us like 
original melodies, which are beautiful facts that one never thinks of 
altering any more than a pine-tree or a river ; we are haunted by the 
feeling that he might have said the same thing much better. But 
when, simply for the sake of converse with a nature so gifted and 
cultivated as Mr. Arnold’s, we linger over a poem which contains 
some deep and fresh thought, we begin to perceive poetic beauties— 
felicities of expression and description, which are too quiet and subdued 
to be seized at the first glance. You must become familiar with his 
poems before you can appreciate them as poetry, just as in the early 
spring you must come very near to the woods before you can discern 
the delicate glossy or downy buds which distinguish their April from 
their winter clothing. He never attains the wonderful word-music of 
Tennyson, which lives with you like an Adelaide of Beethoven, or a 
Preghiera of Rossini; but his combinations and phrases are never 
common, they are fresh from the fountain, and call the reader's mind 
into new activity, Mr, Arnold’s grand defect is want of rhythm— 
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we mean of that rhythm which is music to an English ear. His imi- 
tations of the classical metres can no more win a place in our lasting 
national poetry than orange and olive-trees can flourish in our com- 
mon English gardens ; and his persistence in these imitations is, we 
think, a proof that he lacks that fine sense of word-music, that direct 
inspiration of song, as distinguished from speech, which is the crowning 
gift of the poet. 

This Second Series is not equal, though it is a worthy companion, 
to the first ; there is no poem in it so fine as “ Zohrab and Rustum,” 
or “ Tristan and Iseult ;’ but in putting the volume into the hands 
of a reader to whom Mr. Arnold’s poems were new, we should point to 
“ Resignation,” and to “The Last Glen,’ and “Typho” in “The 
Harp-player on Aitna,”’ as favourable specimens of the author’s power 
in two directions—the expression of exquisite sensibility united with 
deep thought, in which he reminds us of Wordsworth, and the revivi- 
fying of antique conceptions by freshly-felt descriptions of external 
nature and masterly indications of permanent human feeling, after the 
manner of Tennyson. We steal space for the sake of quoting two 
passages from “ Resignation :’”’— 


“The Poet, to whose mighty heart 
Heaven doth a quicker pulse impart, 
Subdues that energy to scan 
Not his own course, but that of Man. 
* ¥ % * = 


From some high station he looks down, 
At sunset, on a populous town; 

Surveys each happy group that fleets, 
Toil ended, through the shining streets, 
Each with some errand of his own ;—- 
And does not say, J am alone. 

He sees the gentle stir of birth 

When Morning purifies the earth ; 

He leans upon a gate, and sees 

The pastures, and the quiet trees. 

Low woody hill, with gracious bound, 
Folds the still valley almost round : 

The cuckoo, loud on some high lawn, 

Is answer’d from the depth of dawn; 

In the hedge straggling to the stream, 
Pale, Fn hae half-shut roses gleam : 
But where the further side slopes down 
He sees the drowsy new-wak’d clown 

In his white quaint-embroider’d frock 
Make, whistling, towards his mist-wreath’d flock ; 
Slowly, behind the heavy tread 

The wet flower’d grass heaves up its head.— 
Lean’d on his gate, he gazes: tears 

Are in his eyes, and in Kis ears 

The murmur of a thousand years : 

Before him he sees Life unroll, 

A placid and continuous whole : 

That general Life, which does not cease, 
Whose secret is not joy, but peace ; 
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That Life, whose dumb wish is not miss’d 
If birth proceeds, if things subsist : 
The Life of plants, and stones, and rain : 
The Life he craves ; if not in vain 
Fate gave, what Chance shall not controul, 
His sad lucidity of soul. 

a * Ea 


“Enough, we live :—and if a life, 
With large results so little rife, 
Though bearable, seem hardly worth 
This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth ; 
Yet, Fausta, the mute earth we tread, 
The solemn hills around us spread, 
This stream that falls incessantly, 
The strange-scrawl’d rocks, the lonely sky, 
If I might lend their life a voice, 
Seem to bear rather than rejoice. 
And even could the intemperate prayer 
Man iterates, while these forbear, 
For movement, for an ample sphere, 
Pierce Fate’s impenetrable ear ; 
Not milder is the general lot 
Because our spirits haye forgot, 
In action’s dizzying eddy whirl’d, 
The something that infects the world.” 


The transition from Matthew Arnold to Chaucer is not a startling 
one, for our modern school of poets are more obviously the lineal 
descendants of the Father of English Poetry than many poets who 
were nearer to him chronologically. We have been struck with 
special indications of this kinship in turning over the four volumes of 
Chaucer! which form the last issue of Mr. Robert Bell’s excellent and 
attractive annotated edition of the English poets—excellent from the 
careful and agreeable manner in which the editor performs his labour 
of illustrating and commenting, and attractive from the clearness of 
the type and the comfortable pocket-size of the volumes. Poets, of 
all writers, should be given to us in a portable shape ; we study them 
less at our desk than under the branching shade of a beech or a 
chesnut, or when we are resting in our easy chair from the fatigues of 
prosaic life, or still more prosaic learning; and in such circumstances 
we shudder at a double-columned royal octavo, or at an edition which 
scatters our favourite passages in majestic type through ten or twelve 
cumbrous volumes. Those who share our taste will find in Mr. Bell’s 
edition of Chaucer precisely what they want. The editor, after much 
consideration, has wisely decided on leaving Chaucer’s orthography 
intact, attempts at modernizing being impossible without injury to 
the metre, and without settling questions which the balance of opinion 
demands should be left open. Chaucer himself has left what may be 
construed into an appeal against any tampering with his English :— 





! 1 * Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer.” ‘Edited by Robert Bell. Vols. i. 
ii, iii, andiv, London; J, W. Parker and Son. 
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“And for there is so great diversity 

In English, and in writing of our tongue, 

So I pray God that none miswrite thee 

Ne thee mismetre for defaut of tongue ;” 
and this is at least a hint that with him, as with all true poets, the 
minutest details of language are as essential to his creation as the 
skin to the beauty of the human form. Mr. Bell promises to give, at 
the end of his final volume, a glossary which has been revised by the 
light of the latest researches into our medieval language and provin- 
cial dialects ; and with this, added to the Introduction and Notes, the 
reader will find himself in possession of all necessary aids to the enjoy- 
ment of Chaucer. ‘The notes are brief and really enlightening. Mr. 
Bell does not incessantly invite your eye to the bottom of the page in 
order to expatiate on something quite beside the question; but 
wherever you are conscious of fogginess, you find a reference to a note 
which detains you from the text only just so long as is necessary. 
We must except the case of words which, we suppose, will be con- 
tained in the glossary—an exception which is a considerable disad- 
vantage to readers who can have only one volume at hand at a time, 
but which probably was inevitable. On the whole, the thoroughness 
with which this “Annotated Edition of the English Poets’’ is projected, 
and hitherto carried out, does honour to the publishers’ taste and 
spirit, as well as to Mr. Bell's ability and conscientiousness. 

The same skies that make our garden flowers flourish encourage the 
growth of weeds, and so a time that produces real poets has generally 
a large crop of versifiers, whom the Reviewer must resignedly expect as 
so much inevitable chickweed or dandelion which will spring up round 
the heliotropes and anemones. On laying down Matthew Arnold, for 
example, we had to take up Mr. A. M. Morgan,! who tells us on 
superfine paper and in neat type that 

“a mighty citadel, 
A throbbing nation’s eagle eye 
To focus half humanity 
Hath evermore a nameless spell ;” 
and who has the audacity to inscribe “From the German of Goethe” — 
meaning, we suppose, Mignon’s divine song, “ So lasst mich scheinen 
bis ich werde,’’—over stanzas like this : 
* Farewell, my own dear mother carth, 
Sweet children, farewell ye ! 
The breath of spring, the voice of mirth 
Too soon shall charm not me.” 

Again, Mr. William Ball,'? a “ Lake Poet,’’ makes “accessible to 
some inquiry” beyond the circle of private friends, a thick volume of 
verse, in which he boldly invokes the muse on such subjects as “ Ma- 
caulay on William Penn’ and “Exeter v. Gorham,” and in a long 
poem called “ The Transcript,’ turns into blank verse the doctrines 
of the Anti-State-Church Association in this style :— 
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“Law makes a priest the gospel that betrays ; 
Schools may make clergy; Heaven makes ministers. 
* a oe ” ‘* * 


Tell not of Simony: who sells the gift 

May sell the living too: ’tis man made all, 
Throughout the cold dry clauses of the Act 
That settles and maintains a Church by law.” 

“ Echoes of the War’’!* are unpretending rhymes, which seem to be 
the sincere response of a warm British heart to the tales of noble 
deeds, and nobly endured suffering, which have come to us from the 
Crimea. ‘The poem on Inkermann is an easy, spirited ballad of the 
kind we wish our war poets had hit on more frequently, instead of 
the highflown metaphysical strain. The war has called forth little 
poetry such as our sons may learn along with “ Hohenlinden” and 
“The Burial of Sir John Moore.” 

Under the title of “Passing Thoughts,’ Mr. James Douglas, 
of Cavers, prints what might have been a series of magazine articles on 
miscellaneous subjects. The “ Passing Thoughts’ on Goethe and 
Rousseau were certainly not worth arresting, but those on Italy show 
some largeness of view and some feeling for the beautiful. 

* Once on a time,” says a fabulist, “the cattle grazing on a large 
common, agreed to admit a good number of donkeys into their society. 
An old race-horse, indeed, neighed some objections, but they were over- 
come by a placid bullock trained to the harness, who suggested, that as 
donkeys were numerous and there was plenty of pasture on the common, 
it was but fair to let them have a bite and to put up with a little 
braying now and then. So the donkeys were treated in a friendly way, 
till one of them gave himself airs of importance, kicked up behind, 
offered to run races with the horses, and kept up such a loud and 
continuous braying, that he was unanimously voted a nuisance, and 
driven off the common with kicks and blows.” We use this fable to 
intimate why we show less tolerance to Mr. C. W. Fullom than to 
many other utterly unqualified authors who come under our notice. 
An obscure writer who announces himself through a string of news- 
paper puffs, which insinuate that he has “taken the town by storm,” 
and that “his career of fame continues unchecked,’’—who has the 
audacity to call a book stuffed with vulgar anecdotes and vulgar errors, 
the mere froth and scum of historical reading, a “ History of Woman,’’!® 
and to prefix to it a preface, in which he says, with an air of grave pa- 
trouage, that he has not chosen to “ harass and perplex” the reader by 
a citation of authorities, but that, “should it be thought desirable, 
they can be given more fully in another edition”—such a writer 
becomes insufferable from the mere loudness of his braying. Mr. Ful- 
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stable and Co. 
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lom’s mastery of language and style may be judged of from the follow- 
ing specimens. He tells us that “the four rivers of Moses now baffle 
identity ;” that “the military success of a hero ignored his crimes ;” 
that “three queens of England, though all of foreign extraction, accom- 
panied their consorts to the battle-ground of the East;’’ and that 
Pericles, while he denied Aspasia his purse, “so entirely reciprocated 
her affection, that he never entered or quitted her house without salut- 
ing her.’ Perhaps in his next edition, when:the public has become 
sufficiently accustomed to the brilliancy of Mr, Fullom’s erudition to 
bear the additional blaze of his “ authorities,’”’ he will tell us from what 
ancient author he gathers that knowledge of the precise amount of 
Aspasia’s affection, which enables him to pronounce that a salute on en- 
tering and leaving her house was an exact equivalent. We shall also be 
glad to learn in what edition of Plato we shall find the “ Symposiace” 
to which Mr. Fullom refers on the sixth page of his first volume. The 
rich string of authorities that he cou/d cite “an’ if he would,” 
may be inferred from the use he has made of the sources he does men- 
tion. He tells as a piece of veridical history the fable of Pope Joan, 
though Gibbon, of whom, as well as of Plato and Herodotus, he “ talks 
familiarly, as maidens do of puppy dogs,” might have told him better. 
Another of Mr. Fullom’s “ facts’ by which he offers to aid us in ascer- 
taining “ the effect of the female character on human progress at par- 
ticular periods,” is the story of St. Ursula and her eleven thousand 
virgins. But these stories are highly relevant and appropriate, compared 
with the mass (we had almost written mess) of matter in these volumes, 
especially the second, where the writer hops through history from the 
days of Hypatia to those of Josephine, apparently without any other 
guide than the fact that his scraps of knowledge here and there give 
him stepping-stones through the immeasurable morass of his ignorance. 
At Josephine he stops, from exhaustion, he tells us, “not of the 
subject,’ but of his “limited space’’—limited apparently from his 
having been so extravagant as to widen the spaces between his lines 
(in printers’ phrase, “leading’’) in the last forty pages of his second 
volume. It is not worth while to detain our readers longer over such 
a book; it has been our duty to examine it precisely for the sake of 
saving them from wasting their time upon it, and indeed, to adopt the 
equivocal compliment paid by a newspaper critic to another of Mr. 
Fullom’s productions, the “ History of Woman” “ offers a forcible in- 
stance of what has to be surmounted in the journey of life,”—by a 
devoted reviewer. 

The most important work amongst the contributions of French litera- 
ture on our table, is a volume which has obtained the prize of the French 
Academy. It is a study of Menander,” in which M. Guillaume Guizot 
very ably popularizes the labours of Meineke. Lessing’s fable of the 
blind hen industriously scratching up the grain which the alert cock 
forthwith appropriates, retains its application to the laborious German 
scholar, and his facile interpreter the Frenchman. In M. Guizot’s 
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moderately sized volume of very easy reading, those who, like Gold- 
smith’s professor, manage to eat, drink, and sleep well without the aid 
of Greek, may learn perhaps as much as they care to know about 
Menander, and may gather withal an intelligent conception of Greek 
Comedy, Ancient, Middle, and New. An appendix contains a transla- 
tion of the Fragments—many of them were chips from a marble statue, 
others, like a finger or a piece of muscular neck, revealing the hand of 
the master. One very numerous class of fragments, amounting to 
between seven and eight hundred, are the yrwpat povoereyat, or moral 
sentiments and aphorisms contained in a single verse or sentence, 
which we owe to the anthologies compiled by ancient grammarians 
(as we absurdly call the ypapparc«o:, or lite rary men of Greece). 

Molitre, we are told, after the success of his Précieuses ridicules, said: 

“Jen’ai plus que faire d’étudier Plaute et Terence, ni d’éplucher les 
fragments de Ménandre;’ and in turning over these fragments one 
catiediende how they might give precious hints to a creative genius, 
for even to more passive and obtuse readers they are very suggestive. 
M. Guizot first presents a history of Menander’s fame and works. Like 
so many other chefs-d’e@uvre, his comedies were far from attaining 
popularity at once; the mediocrities of his contemporary, Philemon, 
were generally preferred ; and of a hundred and five comedies written 
by Menander, only eight carried off the prize. The devices of barren 
critics have always been the same: first, Menander was too young; then 
he was a plagiarist ; then he held the pernicious doctrines of Epicurus ; 
then his life was immoral. Everything was easier to prove than that 
he had written bad comedies. Menander avenged himself by asking 
Philemon: “Do you not sometimes blush when your comedies are 
preferred to mine ?”’ and the next age avenged him by placing him at 
the head of all comic dramatists. The celebrated critic, Aristophanes, 
ranked him even next to Homer ; his comedies were performed at private 
banquets as well as on the stage; and, four centuries after Menander’s 
day, Plutarch, in an enthusiastic eulogy, said, that at such banquets they 
were equally acceptable to the graver judgment of the sober guests 
and the rather riotous spirits of the winebibbers. It was the eritic 
Aristophanes, by the way, who applied to Menander the graceful com- 
pliment, which has since been so often borrowed, and paid to forgotten 
immortals: “O Menander! O Life! which of you has imitated the 
other?’ Equally ardent admiration was given to Menander in Rome, 
and his comedies became the model for Roman imitators, or rather the 
quarry for Roman “adapters.’’ Terence, whom Cesar intended to 
compliment by addressing him as dimidiate Menander, being, as every 
one knows, the arch-adapter, who made such pillage respectable. Many 
comedies of Menander survived the destructive bigotry of the Christians 
so late even as the middle of the twelfth century, when they were 
frequently cited by the Archbishop Eustathius, in his Commentary on 
the “Iliad” and “Odyssey.” After that time, there is no reliable 
trace of their existence ; and unless some happy accident should reveal 
at Mount Athos, or elsewhere, an entire manuscript of a comedy or 
comedies of Menander, our literary Cuviers are reduced to a merely 
imaginary reconstruction of the whole to which the disjecti membra 
poete belonged. 
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M. Guizot next knits together the scattered threads of information 
concerning Menander’s life and character—his early authorship (his 
first dramatic prize having been won when he was only twenty-one) ; 
his friendship with Epicurus and Theophrastus ; his luxurious habits ; 
his love of Glycera, the celebrated Aefaira, whom he introduced into 
one of his comedies ; his refusal to leave Athens for the sake of honours 
at the court of Ptolemy Lagus ; and his accidental death by drowning, 
at the age of fifty-two, when he was bathing in the Pireus, on the 
borders of which the Athenians erected his tomb, near to that of 
Euripides. According to Suidas, Menander was erpafioc rag ofeege—in 
plain English, he squinted ; but the same writer is careful to add that 
he was obvc de rov vovy, that is to say, he had no mental squint, 
which unhappily can co-exist with the most symmetrical pair of eyes. 
We are amused to see the way in which M. Guizot expatiates on an 
anecdote told by Athenwus. Menander, says that ancient gossip and 
gourmand, coming in one day, as great and small men will sometimes 
do, hipped and out of humour, Glycera offered him some warmed milk, 
which he refused because of the wrinkled skin which gathers on the 
surface of boiled milk; whereupon Glycera, like a sensible woman, 
said: “ Blow, and take the milk under.” On reading this anecdote, 
M. Guizot tells us, he is no longer astonished that Charlotte fascinated 
Werther while she was cutting bread and butter; before this, probably 
he had thought with Lord Jeffrey, that the author of Werther was 
“not a gentleman.” 

To understand the position and merit of Menander as a comic dra- 
matist, it is necessary to know something of the development of Greek 
comedy from its embryonic condition in the Baecchic hymns; and 
accordingly M. Guizot considers in succession the subjects, plan, and 
characters of the Greek comedy in the ancient and middle period as 
well as in the new, to which Menander belonged. The ancient 
comedy, represented by Aristophanes, occupied itself almost entirely 
with political subjects: it was a dramatised criticism and satire of 
public men and public measures—the acted “ Punch”? or “ Charivari”’ 
of Athens. The characters were either personifications in which there 
was the most daring combination of extravagant fancy with acutely 
portrayed reality, or outrageous caricatures of well-known individuals ; 
personal attack was its essence; the public weal was the only thing 
it held sacred. After the Peloponnesian war, when Athens had lost 
its supremacy and the Athenians had exchanged the proud sense of 
self-government for a prosperous subordination, this form of comedy 
was no longer possible, and dramatic talent took for its object not 
public life, but /ife in public—the types of character and the habits 
which form the elements of social life, as distinguished from political 
and domestic life. The courtesan, the fishmonger (the béte noire of 
the Athenian market), the parasite, the drunkard, the foreign visitor 
at Athens, the peasant, were the favourite types of the middle comedy ; 
and when it dealt with philosophers and literary men, the object was 
not, as in the ancient comedy, to impale them as pernicious to the 
commonwealth, but simply to hold up to laughter their fine-spun dis- 
tinctions and the affectations of their style. ‘The new comedy had 
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much in common with the middle, but to the satire of vices and 
absurdities, to the acute perception and delineation of characteristics, 
Menander added the —— comprehension of character, the sense 
of beauty, and the pathos which are essential to high comedy ; in fact, 
he was the Molidre of antiquity, But in Molidre, as well as in 
Menander, we find many of the specitic features of the middle Greek 
comedy, Here, for example, is a passage from a comic dramatist of 
the middle period, which one might imagine to have been extracted 
from Moliére, if indeed it is not more like our English ridicule of 
Hegel. A father asks his son :— 

“What worthy employment do you speak of? Passing your days in the 
ae with the — s, a half-starved race who eat nothing but figs? And 
what do you talk about there ?’— Sow. ‘That which becomes, és not, for that 
which becomes cannot be while it is becoming ; and if, to speak absolutely, that 
which becomes, was formerly, it was not at least what it becomes at this moment, 
for nothing can be without being, or can become what it is already. But that 
which is not become, és not ; and, in fact, how can that have become which has 
not become? Tor, in order to become, it is necessary first to be, and if the 
first state of being is wanting, how can being arise out of non-being? It is 
impossible. If, then, a thing, from being what it is, becomes something else, 
in future it will not be. But some one will say to me here ;—And non-being ? 
If one day it becomes, what will it become ?—Non-being will not become; for 
from the day in which it became, it would be, and non-being would not be 
itself.’ ‘Hold!’ cries the father, ‘ Apollo himself could make nothing of such 
reasoning,’ ”” 

And here again is a passage, satirizing the rage for periphrasis, 
which might have come from the same mint as the Précieuses 
ridicules :— 

A, Shall! I say—a mixture of the fair sweets of honey and the tears which 
flow from the teats of the bleating goats, placed on a large napkin of flour, 
chaste daughter of Ceres, and commuted with a thousand delicate knick- 
knacks ? or shall I say—a cake ?—B, A cake; I like it better—d4. Will you 
take the drops perspired from the springs of Bacchus >—Z. Abridge; say wine. 
—A. Or the moist dew of the fountain ?” &e. 

The fishmonger was the favourite butt of the middle comedy ; 
nothing is too hyperbolical to convey an idea of his stupendous im- 
pudence and the profound cunning of the ruses by which he evaded 
the law :— 

“Does the law forbid them to water their fish ?—Yes; but no sooner does 
one of these shameless men see his fish getting dry, than he picks a quarrel on 
the spot; it soon comes to blows, and suddenly, making believe that he has 
received a mortal blow, he falls down amongst his fish as if stunned. ‘ Water! 
water!’ is the ery. A comrade seizes a bucket, scarcely sprinkles the pretended 
dying man, and inundates the fish, so that you would vow they had been fished 
the moment before !” 


One of the novelties introduced into the comedy by Menander was 
the prominent position he gave to women; he was wise enough to see 
that they were necessary to any varied and romantic interest in his 

lays. Not that he is complimentary to women; on the contrary, a 
arge proportion of his remaining fragments are rather sharp epigrarns 
on women and marriage. But the very bitterness of the new comedy 
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on these subjects is a proof how important woman had become, how 
erroneous the notion is, that the married woman in Greece was never 
anything more than a pampered slave. In the ancient comedy, and 
generally i in the middle, the character of a wife is no theme for satire 
or invective ; it was a matter of too much indifference. The husband 
could turn the key on her whenever he liked, and find the main objects 
of his life elsewhere. But clearly, in the period of Alexander’s suc- 
cessors, which was the period of the new comedy, something very like 
hen-pecking was not foreign to the experience of Greek husbands. One 
feels especial interest in reading the pathetic fragments of Menander, 
several of which are expansions of his often-quoted passage : “ Whom the 
gods love, die young.’ But we must allow ourselves no more quota- 
tions, and will only tell the reader that M.Guizot’s two last chapters are 
occupied with the style of Menander, the strong influence of Euripides 
on his w ritings, and his various imitators, Greek and Roman. 
“Tolla’’8 is a perfectly charming tale, by M. Edmond About, a 
young writer already known by an interesting book of travel in Greece. 
The incidents of this little story, which forms only a small volume of 
this “ Bibliotheque des Chemins de Fer,” are very simple, but they are 
made of absorbing interest by the artistic mastery with which the writer 
transports us beneath the skies of Italy, and shows us the life of the 
modern Italian grandee, or the romantic barbarism still existing in the 
Italian peasant ; by the living, unexaggerated reality of the characters; 
and by the pure and tender spirit whic ‘h br eathes through the whole narra- 
tive, and tempers the French point and vivacity of “the style. Since 
George Sand’s “ André’’ we remember no picture of a character at once 
amiable, infirm, and selfish, superior to this of Lello, and the delicacy 
of the touches which indicate the love of the peasant Menico for his 
high-born mistress, is a kind of excellence which Sand has never 
attained. We hope and believe that “ Tolla’’ is only the first of many 
beautiful stories for which we shall have to thank M. Edmond About : 
a bit of virgin gold like this tells of a rich mine yet to be worked. 
We turned with some expectation to another volume of the same 
series, containing some translations of Danish tales,’ thinking that we 
should perhaps find in them some fresh local colouring in so un- 
hackneyed a region as Denmark. Frederika Bremer and Hans 
Christian Andersen, with all their faults, have given us an inclination. 
for Scandinavian fiction. ‘These “ Nouvelles Danoises,’’ however, are 
nothing more than love stories of the very flimsiest texture, i impressing 
one simply with the strong family resemblance there is between poor 
writers of all nations. In the same cheap form is republished Théo- 
phile Gautier’s little tale, “ Militona,’”*? which opens with a fascinating 
picture of Spanish life, but falls off terribly towards the end. How is 
it that novels and tales are so often like the baskets of strawberries 
which tempt the thirsty pedestrian at Kew or elsewhere on a bright 





* 38 Tolla.” Par Edmond About, Paris: Hachette et Cie. 

19 “Nouvelles Danoisés,” Tracuites par Xavicr Marmier. Paris: Hachette 
et Cie. 

20 ** Militona.” Par Théophile Gautier. Paris: Hachette et Cie, 
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summers’ day—all inviting, ripe, and fresh at the beginning, and, as you 
near the end, poor, crude, and stale? Perhaps many reasons might be 
given for the declension, if this were a place for a dissertation on the 
subject; but at present we merely remark on the fact, as a hint to any 
reader who may have an unfinished novel on the anvil. 

The supply of German literature this quarter is unusually meagre. 
“ Werther und seine Zeit’’*! is a small volume which gives us, without 
the vehicle of irrelevant prolixity in which the contributions to 
Goethe-Literatur are generally presented, the whole bibliography of 
“Werther ;’’ an account of the various translations and criticisms— 
in fact, the entire fortunes of the book from its first appearance up to 
Mr. Bohn’s edition of it in the “Standard Library; and also some 
new details concerning Goethe’s Wetzlar acquaintances, which will be 
interesting to the few readers who make Goethe-literature a special 
study. We cannot equally recommend Herr Hartung’s “ Ungelehrte 
Erklirung des Goethe’schen Faust :’’?? he makes the common mistake 
of being too scanty in real illustration and too diffuse in paraphrase. 

If there are any readers of Gowdie-Castle and St. Roche who are 
curious for information about the authoress, Frau Paalzow, they will 
find it in a small volume entitled “ Ein Schriftsteller-Leben,”’™ which 
contains a short sketch of her life- and a collection of her letters, 
chiefly occupied with her little anxieties and satisfactions as an au- 
thoress. A selection of original novels, under the title of the Deutsche 
Bibliothek, has now reached the sixth volume, which closes the first 
series. Among the writers engaged, perhaps the best known in Eng- 
land are Leopold Schefer and Theoder Miigge, the latter of whom 
contributed the first volume—“ Afraja,” a story of Lapland life, 
which excited much attention from its freshness, and has been trans- 
lated into English. ‘The fifth and sixth volumes contain “ Die Frei- 
maurer” and “Die Familie Ammer.” Each novel of the series is 
complete in one volume, of unusually good paper, type, and binding 
for a German publication, thick and closely printed withal, so that the 
lovers of long romances, who like to feel that they have before them 
hour after hour of quiet trotting in a pony-chaise, rather than the 
brain-congesting hurry of a railway journey, will find the Deutsche 
Bibliothek to their taste in this respect. ‘“ We no longer travel, we 
arrive at places,” says Thackeray, regretting the incident and variety 
of the old-fashioned journey ; and perhaps there is the same sort of dis- 
advantage in short tales, which are always bringing one to the shock 
or the terminus of a dénowement. 





” Werther und seine Zeit. Zur Goethe-Literatur.” Von J. W Appell. 
Laie : Engelmann. 
“Un elehrte Erklirung des Goethe’schen Faust.” Von J. A. Hartung. 
ngelmann. 
ae, i in Schriftateller-Leben, ” Breslau: Max und Komp. 
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AC this moment, when the French and English schools of painting 
have arranged themselves within the walls of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion side by side, with as cordial a recognition of each other’s peculiar 
excellences, and with as generous an emulation as animates the French 
aud English armies in the Crimea; and when we find how great an 
attraction to the sight-seeing London public the little annual exhibi- 
tion of French pictures in Pall Mall has become, we cannot but 
believe that books calculated to enlighten the English upon the spirit 
and aims which have animated, and still animate the chief masters of 
the French school of painting, will meet with a numerous class of 
readers. This memoir of “ David,’’! with its accompanying notices 
of his school and most distinguished scholars, is a work especially cal- 
culated to interest the English student of French Art; and in fact, 
we believe, to interest many readers of a more general class. Louis 
David, born in 1748, and dying in 1825, a man of a peculiar and sin- 
gularly active genius in Art, and who identified himself with the social 
and political life of his country throughout the most important por- 
tion of these seventy-seven years, must furnish materials for one of 
the strangest and most striking biographies ever penned. The bold 
man who has undertaken the delicate and difficult task of toiling in 
this rich field of biographical material, and that too with a strong 
enthusiastic love of his work, is one well calculated for the labour. 
M. Delécluze from his earliest youth has cherished a deep respect and 
affection for Louis David, having been a favourite pupil of the cele- 
brated painter, and through many long years of strange vicissitude, 
his confidential friend and frequent companion. Not the least inte- 
resting portion of this work consists in the biographer’s personal recol- 
lections of scenes and characters connected with his hero, and which, 
with much care and artistic skill, are interwoven with the narrative. 
The child-like awe with which M. Delécluze, when a lad, listened to 
the expressions of conflicting admiration and detestation which David’s 
dual character of painter and associate of Robespierre in the reign of 
blood, elicited; his two remarkable glimpses of David upon public 
occasions, now marshalling the cortége at the famous Ate de Ul’ Etre 
Supréme, and following in the footsteps of Robespierre ; now, after the 
fall of that monster in human form, defending himself at the Tribune 
with hesitating, hoarse speech, and with sweat dropping from his gar- 
ments to the ground; and later on, the youth's reac ay breathless 
delight, when aaa tyro in Art, he was conducted into the renowned 
studio of the ex-associate of Robeapierre—all form an impressive verti- 
bule by which we approach the cenotaph raised by M, Delécluze to his 
renowned instructor and friend, We will extract a short passage from 
M. Delécluze’s preface, to give our readers an idea of the impartial 





1 “Louis David ; son Ecole et son Temps, Souvenir.” Par M, E, J. Delécluze. 
Paris: Didier. 1855. 
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spirit in which it has been the writer’s endeavour to perform his diffi- 
cult task. 

“The productions of art, as well as those of literature, always are in sympathy 
with the events of the artist’s or author’s life, always are a reflex from the 
errors and the prejudices of the epoch through which he has passed. More than 
usually has this been the case with David, who always yielded to the influence 
exercised by the different governments under which he lived, from the last 
years of the monarchy, until the return of the Bourbons to France in 1815. 
Without doubt, it is to be regretted that the man should have shown himself 
so feeble and so versatile ; but it is at once curious and instructive to observe 
with what promptitude, and with what fidelity, the diverse and often contra 
impressions which the artist received, have been reproduced in the works whic 
he has successively achieved under Louis XIV. during the Reign of Terror 
under the Consulate and during the reign of Napoleon. David’s genius may 
be compared to a mirror; for it has with the same fidelity, and with the same 
impassibility, reproduced, without choice and involuntarily, every shade of the 
political and intellectual revolution through which the artist has passed.” 


Our space unfortunately precludes us from following with as much 
nicety as we feel inclined to bestow upon the subject, the singular 
pyschological as well as artistic study which these remarkable memoirs 
afford. We recommend them, however, as well worthy of perusal by 
our readers, giving them only here a few scattered extracts from the 
volume which is so rich in curious glimpses of French artistic and 
social life, 

Passing over the blood-stained epoch of David’s association with 
Robespierre ; over David’s imprisonment in the Luxembourg, where his 
wife, who had quitted him through horror of his revolutionary 
opinions, rejoined him in his hour of deserved unpopularity, when 
he awoke from his sad and frightful political dreams; over the execu- 
tion and completion of one of his most important works, the “ Sabines,”’ 
we find this “ versatile’ painter fascinated by the genius and classic 
beauty of young General Bonaparte, and breaking forth into raptures 
such as the following, to his scholars :—‘ Ah, my friends! he is a man 
to whom altars would have been erected in antiquity ; yes, my friends, 
yes, my dear friends! Bonaparte is my hero!” And this justice we 
must do to the memory of as impulsive and “ versatile’ a human being 
as ever existed—that through good and through evil report David 
remained faithful to his new hero, being, in 1816 condemned to 
banishment as a stanch opposer of the Bourbons, and a sincere 
Bonapartist, 

Bonaparte always evinced much goodwill towards David, either 
from a sincere admiration of the painter's merit, or, through a pro- 
phetic instinct which made him divine how he might employ for his 
own benefit the genius of this artiat, 

At that epoch when Bonaparte’s power and popularity were esta- 
blished after the battle of Marengo, and when he returned to Paris, he 
seems first seriously to have thought of having his portrait painted by 
David. We will extract from Mr, Delécluze’s volume the following 
conversation which took place between the first consul and the painter, 
as it is characteristic, and has reference to that well-known picture, 
which by engravings has become familiar to every child throughout 
Europe—“ Napoleon crossing the Alps.” 
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“What are you about, now?” demanded the First Consul. 

“T am at work upon my Passage of Thermopyle.” ‘ 

“All the worse. You are in the wrong, David, to fatigue yourself with 
painting the vanquished.” ; 

“But, Citizen Consul, these vanquished are so many heroes who die for 
their country, and, spite of their defeat, who have repulsed the Persians from 
Greece during more than a hundred years.” 

“No matter,” replied Bonaparte; “the name alone of Leonidas has come 
down to us. All the rest is lost for history.” 

“ All?” interrupted David—* All! except the noble resistance to an innu- 
merable army. All! except their devotion, to which their name could add 
nothing. All! except their customs, their austere Lacedemonian manners 
which it is useful to recall to the memories of our soldiers !” 


It was now that the First Consul expressed his desire that David 
should paint his portrait. The painter having long wished to occupy 
himself upon such a work, accepted the proposal with marked grati- 
fication, and immediately prayed Bonaparte to fix on which day he 
would sit to him. 


“Sit ?” exclaimed Bonaparte, who had already shown how disagreeable that 
kind of restraint was to him, “of what good is that? Do you believe that 
the great men of antiquity whose images we possess, ever ‘ sate’ ?” 

“But I am painting you for your age, for the men who have seen you, who 
know you; they oni wish to find the picture resembling you.” 

“ Resembling !—it is not the exactness of the features, not any little pecu- 
liarity of the nose,” returned the First Consul, “which makes a portrait like 
the original, It is the character of the physiognomy which it is neeessary to 
paint,” 
me One thing does not prevent the other,” remarked the painter. 

“Certainly Alexander never sate to Apelles,” observed Bonaparte. “No 
one inquires whether the portraits of great men resemble them, It is suflicient 
that their genius animates their portraits.” 

“You teach me the art of painting,” said David, after this observation. 

“You are joking. How?’ 

“T never before regarded painting under this aspect. You are right, Citizen 
First Consul. Well, you shall not sit. Leave me to myself, I will paint 
you without your sitting.” 


Bonaparte having several times found occasion to observe to David 
that if he painted him, he should wish to be represented calm upon a 
wild horse, David combined this idea with Napoleon’s crossing the 
Alps, and originated this celebrated equestrian picture. 

David having departed for Bruxelles, the abode of his exile, a vast 
revolution effected itself almost instantaneously in the art of France ; 
the romantic succeeded to the classic element. The reaction in favour 
of the romantic, so called, was as violent as the tenets of the classic 
school had been tyrannic. The war waged was furious in the extreme; 
and the growing sympathy of the public and of the rising artists for 
English and German influence, appears to have been a cloud over the 
last years of David, the great pillar of the classic school of French 
art. Personally, however, the old artist had no mortification to expe- 
rience in his banishment, for a body of young Belgian artists gathered 
around him, and he received homage on all hands, until his earthly 
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remains were interred, in January, 1826, with all but princely pomp, 
in the church of St. Gudule, at Bruxelles. 

As it is natural to suppose, the strongest sympathies of M. Delé- 
eluze are for the school of his hero and friend David; and we of a 
younger generation are inclined to accuse him of some considerable 
injustice towards the admirers of Delaroche and Scheffer. But we 
must refer our readers to the volume itself for M. Delécluze’s opinions 
upon this art-war, and also for what forms one of the most interesting 
and important portions of his work—the critical and biographical 
sketches of David’s scholars, amongst the most distinguished of 
whom we may mention Drouais, Girodet, Gérard, Gros, Ingres, 
Schnetz, Léopold Robert, and Granet. 

Mr. Stirling* informs us in his preface, that the little work before 
us is an amplification of the memoir of Velazquez, contained in the 
“ Annals of the Artists in Spain,” a work which has long made Mr. 
Stirling’s name familiar to the readers of art-literature. Mr. Stirling’s 
reputation as a Spanish scholar is so well established, and his writings 
have been so favourably received by the public, that the reader runs 
small risk of disappointment when he opens a fresh contribution by 
this author to our English works on Spanish literature. 

Tn order to introduce Velazquez with the dignity befitting so dis- 
tinguished a man, his modern biographer, who, by the by, draws the 
materials of his book exclusively from Spanish authorities, and treats 
with just contempt various unsatisfactory French memoirs of Velaz- 
quez which have appeared of late years, opens his little work with a 
concise sketch of the history of Spanish arv, until the time of Velaz- 
quez. He informs his readers that painting in Spain is an art of slow 
and late growth; in fact, that it had not fully taken root in Spanish 
soil above a hundred and fifty years before its most original genius 
arose in the person of Velazquez. Here and there a monarch, or a 
wealthy grandee, adorned his palace with solemn paintings, in a sin- 
gular hard and dry style, and all of a gloomy, devotional character, 
or bestowed similar sacred pictures upon chapels and convents. But 
there was no living national love of art. In fact, it appears to have 
been a difficult matter for a Spanish monarch or noble to find native 
artists to be employed by him; and in more than one instance 
artists had to be sought for abroad. The church, it is true, much 
as she, on the one hand, cramped by her bigotry and her Inquisi- 
tion whatever artistic vigour might germinate in the land, never- 
theless, on the other, by enlisting architects and painters in her service, 
became the great protectress of art in Spain as well as in Italy. 

The spirit of the age, however, being unbounded faith in miracles 
and in saintly personages, and the Inquisition asserting dominion 
over Art as well as over belief, it required the advent of some unusu- 
ally daring man and highly endowed painter to release painting from 
the thraldom of the Church. This bold regenerator of Spanish Art 
arrived in the person of Diego Rodriquez de Silvay Velazquez, who 





3 «Velazquez and his Works.” By William Stirling. London: J. W. Parker 
.and Son, West Strand. 
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was born in Seville, in the year 1599, the same year in which 
Vandyke was born at Antwerp. This Diego Rodriquez came of 

entle blood; his father, Juan Rodriquez de Silva, being descended 
rom the great Portuguese house which traced its pedigree up to the 
Kings of Alba Longa; and his mother, Geronima Velazquez— by 
whose name, according to the frequent usage of Andalusia, her son 
came to be known’—being of a noble family of Seville. These parents, 
though of noble descent, appear not to have been wealthy, the father 
following the legal profession. No care seems, however, to have been 
spared by them upon the nurture and education of the future painter ; 
Geronima especially instilling into his mind the principles of virtue and 
“the milk of the fear of God.” In all knightly exercises, as well as in 
scholastic education, young Diego made rapid progress ; but his strong 
predilection for Art evincing itself by many drawings upon grammars 
and copy-books, his parents wisely agreed that he should choose paint- 
ing as a profession. He was placed with Francisco Herrera the elder, 
a painter then much in vogue, and who was the first to cast off the 
timid, dry style of the earlier school. From him young Velazquez 
acquired a boldness and vigour of handling which he employed in after 
days with a vast success never dreamt of by his old master. Herrera’s 
vigour exhibited itself not only in the laying on of his colours with 
brushes of unusual length, but also in the treatment of his scholars, 
who often fled from his vigorous corporeal chastisements. And 
amidst these fugitives was Velazquez, who took refuge in a more 
pacific school—that of Francisco Pacheco, a man learned in 
Art rather than a painter. Here Velazquez soon discovered 
that nature herself is the artist’s best teacher, and industry his 
surest guide to perfection. He therefore flung himself free from all 
fetters of “schools,” seeking by every means to study from nature 
alone. This must have been the most truly noble and _ ener- 
getic portion of Velazquez’s career. As yet, his efforts, uncrowned 
by public recognition of his genius; still with the fire of genius 
burning within him, and its delicious consciousness of power stimu- 
lating him to unwearying assiduity, he studied the human form with 
a boldness as yet unexampled in Spain. Animals, landscape, still-life 
—and especially subjects of low-life, which “ abound in such rich and 
picturesque abundance in the streets and waysides of Andalusia’ — 
he painted with an unrivalled success, bringing to bear upon his 
pictures of common street-life a sense of humour akin to that of Cer- 
vantes. Pity only is it that this humour should, even then and later, 
upon certain occasions have approached to the disgusting and unclean 
in strange contrast to the dignity and solemnity of the hidalgos and 
noble dames immortalized by the same pencil. It is a pleasant feature, 
not alone in this portion of the life of Velazquez, but in fact through- 
out his career, to observe old Pacheco rejoicing with unfeigned delight 
over the astounding success of his pupil, utterly devoid of any shadow 
of professional jealousy, giving him his daughter in marriage, intro- 
ducing him to the eloquent-minded Duke of Alcalé, procuring indi- 
rectly his reception at Madrid by the monarch himself, and finally, 
having assisted in, and gloried over, his proud triumphs, writing his 
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life.. Having become court-painter to that indolent, stolid, luxurious, 
art-loving, drama-protecting, loose-lived Philip IV., the career of 
Velazquez flowed on calmly enough amidst courtly pomps and artistic 
triumphs, varied by an occasional visit to Italy, or by the arrival at 
Madrid of some extraordinary visitors, such as Charles Prince of 
Wales upon his memorable wooing expedition, or of Rubens, that mag- 
nificent painter-ambassador. Mr. Stirling does not profess to give us 
the inner life of this celebrated Spaniard, whose biography he writes ; 
and probably no data for such memorials could be found. We do not 
learn here how Velazquez felt or reasoned, or what were his theories 
respecting Art, we know little of the man’s mind, except by his 
works ; but we catch through Mr. Stirling’s descriptions many plea- 
sant glimpses of his dignified and gravely, but magnificently attired 
figure, mingling in court pageants, or receiving crowned and coroneted 
heads within the sacred precincts of his studio. The especial charm 
of Mr. Stirling’s little volume consists in the peculiarly picturesque 
manner in which he livingly brings before the mind of his reader the 
important historic personages with whom the path of Velazquez was 
united. Poets and ecclesiastics, ladies, warriors, statesmen, and dra- 
matists surround and follow Philip to the bull-fights of Madrid, or to 
the silvan solitudes of Aranjuez; the Count-Duke Olivares intrigues 
and revels, ruining himself and Spain; there are “ wars, and rumours of 
war ;” and ever amidst these stirring scenes, as the grand central 
figure, we perceive Velazquez. 

Upon the return of Velazquez from an artistic mission in Italy, in 
1651, the King, as an especial mark of favour, conferred upon him the 
office of aposentador mayor, or quarter-master-general of the royal 
household, an office of great dignity and much emolument. 

The fatigues of courtly etiquette and the solemn duties of aposen- 
tador mayor weighed in course of years heavier by far upon the 
body and soul of Velazquez, than either age or the labours of his 
artistic career. We can hear with a certain patience of this richly- 
endowed artist devoting the best years of his life to the painting of 
royal countenances and the splendours of a solemnly magnificent 
court, which was at once bigoted and licentious, because through these 
works of Velazquez’s pencil we receive the most valuable historical 
commentary. But when we read of the duties of this high apo- 
sentador mayor being, amidst countless others, of a scarcely more 
important, but not less tedious, character, than the providing of lodgings 
for the king and his train in all progresses; the placing of his 
majesty’s chair, and removal of the cloth when the king dined in 
public; the issuing of keys to new chamberlains, and the setting 
of chairs for cardinals and viceroys who came “to kiss hands,” it 
is difficult to say which feeling becomes most dominant in one’s 
mind, disgust at the stupid blindness of a king who, professing 
to appreciate Art and Spain’s greatest painter, devoured this painter’s 
life with ceaseless calls upon him for personal attendance on 
daily occasions of senseless, solemn etiquette; or regret that Velaz- 
quez should so weakly and complacently have yielded to this 
slavery of pomp. It was in 1651 that Philip IV. bestowed this 
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crowning dignity upon Velazquez; and, as the reader may readily 
imagine, we find henceforth, until the painter’s death in 1660, 
in Mr, Stirling’s pages more chronicles of court pageants than of 
pictures painted. True it is, that Velazquez was much employed 
during this period in arranging the Royal Galleries, as well as in 
attending to his withdrawal of the king’s table-cloth “and issuing of 
keys to new chamberlains.”’ In 1656 he, however, produced his last, 
and what by many connoisseurs has been pronounced his “ master- 
piece,” a large picture known as the “Maids of Honour.” The 
painter has represented himself as at work upon a picture of the royal 
family, who are waited upon by stately old-fashioned maids of honour 
in farthingales and ponderous adornments ; and where the dwarfs, Maria 
Barbolo and Nicholas Pertusano display their hideousness. “ Velazquez,” 
says Stirling, “seems in this picture to have anticipated the discovery 
of Daguerre, and, taking a real room and real chance-grouped people, 
to have fixed them as it were by magic, for all time on his canvas.” 
The painter has represented himself as contemplating this picture upon 
the easel with his palette and brushes in his hand, and “ wears at his 
girdle the omnipotent key of his office, and on his breast the red cross 
of Santiago.’ It is said that Philip 1V., who came every day with 
the queen to see the picture, remarked when it was finished, that one 
thing was yet wanting; and, taking up a brush, painted the knightly 
insignia with his own royal fingers, thus conferring the accolade with a 
weapon not recognised in chivalry.’’ It would have been well for 
Velazquez, and better for posterity, had the remainder of his life 
been employed in such calm, courtly homage as the painting of “ maids 
of honour and royal personages,’ or even in such artistic matters 
as the arranging and cataloguing of the pictures in the Escurial. 
But his august master required the services of his indefatigable 
aposentador. 

A solemn and festive meeting of the two courts of France and Spain, 
to celebrate peace and the nuptials of Louis XIV. and the Infanta Maria 
Teresa, having been arranged to take place in the summer of 1660 in the 
Isle of Pheasants, in the river of Bidasoa, Velazquez was despatched 
in March of that year to superintend the erection of a magnificent 
pavilion upon this islet, which, as neutral ground, has witnessed so 
many strange events connected with the annals of France and Spain. 
But. not alone had the renowned aposentador to superintend the 
building of this pavilion; but he had to prepare the Castle of Fuenter- 
rabia for the reception of his royal master, and to provide lodging for 
the royal train all the way from Madrid to the Bidasoa; and this 
gorgeous train travelled with oriental numbers and magnificence. 
When we read that “the baggage of the royal bride would alone have 
served for a small army; that “beside personal equipments she 
carried a vast provision of presents, amongst which were two chests 
filled with purses, amber gloves, and whisker cases for her future 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Orleans ;’”’ that “ the grandees of the house- 
hold vied with each other in the size and splendour of their retinues ;”” 
that “the cavalcade extended six leagues in length, so that the 
trumpets of the van were sounding at the gate of the Alcala de 
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Henares, the first day’s halting-place, ere the last files had issued from 
the gates of Madrid ;” and that “the whole journey through Burgos 
and Vittoria was a triumph and a revel,” one can form some faint 
idea of what hurry, excitement, and fatigue must have overwhelmed 
the old painter, accustomed even as he had been throughout his life 
to court etiquette and pompous festivities. Add to which, Velazquez 
had to await the King’s arrival at San Sebastian for two months, 
superintending his preparations for the reception of the royalties; to 
be in attendance upon Philip when he did arrive at San Sebastian ; 
and during the three weeks of his stay there, pending the final nego- 
tiations, and “when his majesty’s table was sometimes nearly over- 
turned by the throngs of French who came to see him dine ;’”’ that he 
attended Philip to Fuenterrabia and was actively employed by his 
office throughout the week of pomp which the two courts passed on 
the frontiers of the two kingdoms. 

These grand and glorious festivities terminated his career. Though 
apparently in his usual health during the excitement of his fatiguing 
avocations, “a report of his death,” says Stirling, “ preceded him 
to Madrid, and he found them bewailing his untimely end; but the 
tongue of rumour had spoken in the spirit of prophecy: his worldly 
work was done; and fate forbade the pageants of the Pheasants’ 
Isle to be recorded by his inimitable pencil.” On the 31st of 
July, the feast of St. Ignatius Loyola, Velazquez was seized, on 
retiring to his apartments after attendance upon his majesty, with 
feverish symptoms, which greatly alarmed his physicians. After 
receiving every possible attention he expired in the afternoon of 
August 6th, 1660. After lying in state, the body was conveyed with 
almost royal pomp at night to the parish-church of San Juan. Eight 
days later expired the wife of Velazquez, Juana Pacheco, the daughter 
of Velazquez’ old master and his first biographer. The husband and 
wife repose in one grave. 

“TI am often asked by my friends,” says Mr. Ruskin, in his preface to the 
little pamphlet before us,* “to mark for them the pictures in the Exhibitions 
of the year which appear to me the most interesting, either in their good 
qualities or their failure. I have determined, at last, to place the circular 
letters which on such occasions I am obliged to write, within the reach of the 
general public. Twenty years of severe labour, devoted exclusively to the 
study of the principles of art, have given me the right to speak on the subject 
with a measure of confidence ; but it will be found that in the following pages 
few statements are made on my own authority, and that 1 have limited myself 
to pointing out simple facts with respect to each picture, leaving to the reader 
the power of verifying such statements for himself. No criticism is of am 
value which does not enable the spectator, in his own person, to nthe foros 
or to detect, the alleged merit or unworthiness of the picture; and the true 
work of a critic is not to make his hearer believe him, but to agree with him.” 


This is a healthy spirit in which to approach the criticism of con- 
temporary works ; and were it the usual tone of our art-critiques, we 








3 “Notes on some of the Principal Pictures Exhibited in the Rooms of the 
Royal Academy, 1855.” By the Author of ‘Modern Painters.” London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 
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believe, that however our artists might for the first moment wince 
beneath such unhesitating truth-speaking, as it has been their lot, 
especially this spring, to hear from Mr. Ruskin, they would have the 
nobility to profit by it. It is truly a bold and most responsible task 
which the author of “ Modern Painters” has taken upon himself, that of 
public and self-appointed judge of the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
dealing around him death and damnation, unregardful of Royal Acade- 
micianship or Presidentship. One cannot but admire the courage of 
his action, believing that Mr. Ruskin is animated by the most con- 
scientious love of perfection in art. Still our conviction is that he 
would much more speedily, and far more gracefully, achieve his object, 
were he to write “ rather in sorrow than in anger.” 

Mr. Bohn has added, in the “ Synopsis of the Principal Painters of 
the Dutch and Flemish Schools,’’* a useful book of reference for 
students inart. But its synoptical character naturally places it in the 
category of useful, rather than elegant or especially interesting books. 
It will fill a valuable place on the shelf in the library of the art- 
amateur. 

“The Invalid Painter.” Herr von Schadow has given much too 
ambitious a title to the lucubrations and recollections of the “ blind 
old man in the easy chair,”’ wherefore his book is disappointing, notwith- 
standing some interesting biographical matter which it contains. Intro- 
duced into and loosely held together by a “ novelle’’ of slightest con- 
struction, the ancient Herr Professor of Painting (who smokes a most 
meditative pipe upon the frontispiece) and ex-Director of the Diisseldorf 
Academy, gives us the benefit of his (sometimes very shadowy) thoughts 
and reflections upon art in general and modern art in particular, set 
forth in prose, in verse, and in allegorical scenes and pieces, and inter- 
spersed with “ characteristics” and personal recollections of contem- 
porary artists: Canova, Gottfried Schadow (the author’s father, we 
suppose, sculptor of the “ Victoria’? over the Brandenburg gate, at 
Berlin, which Napoleon carried away to Paris, and which Bliicher 
fetched back), Thorwaldsen, Cornelius, Overbeck, and Rauch. And 
there are notices of two artists whom the author did not personally 
know—Carstens and Flaxman—who are introduced as “ poetical 
artists,” both animated by a similar spirit, in unfavouring times, and 
both immortalized more by their designs than by executed works. 
Carstens was born in Schleswig, in 1754; Flaxman at York, in 1755; 
possibly they may have known each other, as they seem both to have 
resided at Rome at the same time. It was at Rome also where the 
author saw much of Thorwaldsen, of whom he tells some curious traits ; 
of his avarice and liberality, his industry and idleness, his dark misan- 
thropy and bright quickly-productive creativeness. We learn amongst 
other things that, though perfectly perspicuous in his ideas, he was 





4 “A Classified Synopsis of the Principal Painters of the Dutch and Flemish 
Schools ; including an Account of some of the early German Masters, connected 
with those of Flanders and Holland.” By George Stanley. London: Bohn. 

5 “Der Moderne Vasari. Erinnerungen aus dem Kiinstlerleben.” Novelle 
von Dr. Wilhelm von Schadow. Berlin: Hertz. 1854. 
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most confused in their utterance, being in fact without a language. 
He had forgot his native Islandic or Danish, without acquiring the 
regular use of any other language: “ He knew how to say everythiog 
in Italian, but said it all wrongly; and he used the German idiom in 
the same manner,”’ It was only with his chisel that he could speak a 
perfect and harmonious language. Our author laments much Thor- 
waldsen’s incapacity to appreciate the “Christian spirit ;’’ a topic 
upon which he himself frequently and largely dwells. 1fwe remember 
rightly, our author early in life joined the Roman-Catholic church, so 
overflowing was he with what he calls the “Christian element ;”’ and 
though his Catholicism seems of that pseudo-philosophie Herr von 
Radowitz school, it is not pleasant to listen to his cloudy, religious- 
artistical talk. The book is cleverly illustrated with portraits and 
vignettes by Julius Hiibner. 

There seems a fatality connected with the National Gallery.6 The 
purchase of bad pictures, the rejection of good ones; spurious ones 
purchased as true, and true ones rejected as spurious; master-pieces 
refused at remarkably small sums, and afterwards eagerly snatched at, 
at very large ones, and the wholesale damage of the finest paintings 
in the Gallery by injudicious cleanings, are the perpetually recurring 
proofs of the mismanagement of this important national property by 
those into whose hands it has been committed by Government. This 
pamphlet, the title of which we have given, is a scarifying exposure of 
these lamentable proceedings ; and, what is more, of the strange report 
made by the Committee appointed to inquire into them, in the very 
face of the most overwhelming evidence given before it. The pro- 
testors include five artists examined by the Committee, Walter Savage 
Landor, Thomas Wakley, and other public-spirited gentlemen. The 
facts brought forward, both from the Blue Book produced by this 
Committee, and other public sources, are astounding, and ought to be 
perused by every one anxious for the better management of our public 
institutions and for the better preservation of our national treasures 
of art. 

It appears that the witnesses selected by the Committee as compe- 
tent to judge of the effect of Mr. Seguier’s cleaning on Claude’s “ Queen 
of Sheba” were thirty innumber. Of these, twenty-two condemned it. 
Those examined regarding the same operation on Claude’s “ Marriage 
of Isaac and Rebecca,” were twenty-three, and eighteen condemned it. 
On Claude’s “ Annunciation,” there were again twenty-three, and 
eighteen who condemned. On the cleaning of Canaletto’s “ View in 
Venice,” twenty-two, and seventeen who condemned it. On Canaletto’s 
“Views on the Grand Canal,” there were twenty-two examined, and 
fourteen of them condemned it; and the same proportion was main- 
tained through the whole series of the pictures which had been cleaned ; 
thus by a most decided majority recording the most indignant and 
unqualified condemnation of the whole process. The language used by 





6 « Protest and Counter-Statement against the Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on the National Gallery,” ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
4th of August, 1853. Second Edition, London: John Smith Russell. 
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such men as Sir David Brewster, Mr. Roberts, and by the principal 
artist witnesses, is that of “ frightful alteration,” “a destroyed pic- 
ture,”’ “damage irreparable,” “ pictures that can never recover,” &c. 
Sir David Brewster declared that “neither time nor any discoloration 
of varnish will ever restore ‘'The Queen of Sheba,’ ’’ and that “ the sea 
now more resembled a wall.’’ The very umpires declared that the 
pictures are now “raw, crude, disagreeable to the eye, spotty, and 
rotten ;”’ that their surfaces, and even the body colour, have been 
“rubbed and scrubbed off by over-cleaning.”’ 

The parties who did not condemn the barbarous work were Sir 
Charles Eastlake, the President of the Royal Academy, Mr. Uwins, 
the keeper of the National Gallery, the picture cleaner, and, in short, 
the very parties implicated. Yet even these were compelled to confess, 
in contradiction to themselves, that much injury had been done. 
With all this before them, the Committee drew up an exculpatory 
report! It is the mystery of jobbery and secret influence against 
which this powerful protest is issued. 

The opinions uttered by Sir Charles Eastlake aud Mr. Uwins before 
the Committee are such as to make us tremble at the idea of our 
National Gallery being in their hands and at their mercy. Though 
the object of the “ scouring”’ which these gentlemen recommended was 
to bring out the beauty of these pictures by freeing them from 
dust, Sir Charles Eastlake, on the rawness being complained of that 
the cleaning had produced in the “ Annunciation’’ and in the “ Sheba,” 
actually stated that the “ Annunciation’? would be much improved if 
you were “to take a little dust and rub on it, as that would do great 
good, much greater good than attempting to restore the sofiness of 
outline which may have been destroyed,” and he actually “ recommended 
that it should be left for a¢ least a twelvemonth, so that it might have 
the benefit of dirt !”’ If dirt was so desirable, why then have run such 
fearful hazards to remove it ? 

Mr. Uwins also, on its being complained that the perspective of the 
water had been injured on Canaletto’s “ View on the Grand Canal,” 
said; “now really Canaletto’s mode of painting water was so absurd, 
that if it were all rubbed out it would be so much the better !” 

Canaletto’s mode of painting may be absurd, but it is Canaletto’s, 
and to admit Mr. Uwins’s doctrine that we are at liberty to alter and 
improve the works of celebrated painters, is just to destroy the integrity, 
individuality, and value of all works of art whatsoever. These are 
certainly singular, and more than singular,—alarming opinions, to be 
promulgated before a Committee of the House of Commons by the two 
appointed guardians of the treasures of the National Gallery. 

The protest extends its criticisms to the past, present, and future 
management of the Gallery, and deserves, both from the facts brought 
forward and the importance of the interests concerned, a careful and 


general perusal. 





